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SERMONS AND LECTURES 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 6, 1914—THE SANCTUARY 


Prayer 


O Great Corrector of erroneous times, 
we worship in a world at war, beseech- 
ing Thee for a better spirit upon earth— 
for a wiser leadership, for loftier ideals, 
for a juster and more merciful human 
life. Thy plowing, Lord, is deep, on 
ocean and on land, and kings and na- 
tions drag the plow Thy purpose to ful- 
fill, Amidst wars and tumults, make us 
confident of the triumph of Thy awful 
will, assured that from red fields of 
strife Thou wilt reap a harvest of right- 
eousness, putting to shame the vanity 
and anger of man. 

Grant us, despite all shadows, a for- 
ward-looking faith, that we may not be 
cast down by changes and overturnings 
on the earth, knowing that the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth! Teach us, we en- 
treat Thee, to be quiet in the midst of 
the shifting and destroying forces of the 
age, strong and hopeful in Thy control, 
and patient to wait and work for a 
brighter day to dawn. Soften our hearts 
with Thy pity, we who are so ready to 
hate, so quick to hurt, that we may help 
to heal the old enmities and feuds of the 
race and bring the great peace. 

Lord, it is to Thee that we must look 
for the deepening of our desires, the ex- 
alting of our faith, the cleansing of our 
hearts. Touch our spirits with Thine 
own, melting our coldness, softening our 
hardness, making our hearts throb with 
the love that purifies. Waiting before 
Thee in this place of beauty, may all be 
aware of a mightier power than our own 
working within us, quickening, calming, 
and lifting us above our ordinary selves 
and the cares and fears of our days, 
broadening and unfolding our lives to 
richness of character and service. 

Thou who hast promised to be an ev- 
erlasting presence among men, gracious- 
ly go before us into the time we have 
yet to live upon earth, that we may do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
Thee all our days. Thou who lovest all 
and hast need of all, use our little lives 
for Thy wise designs, that through us 


the truth may be made clearer and Thy 
love nearer to our fellows. Write our 
names among the faithful and true- 
hearted, that we may be workers with 
Thee, obedient to the heavenly vision, 
loyal to the faith so apt to be crushed 
by the tramp of heavy years. 
Vouchsafe to us, we humbly pray, a 
year of fruitful service and happy wor- 
ship together—a year rich in growth in 
the life of the spirit, and in the doing 
of good. O help the preacher to look 
into his heart and speak, and may those 
who hear have ears attuned to that voice 
of gentle stillness which has more to 
tell than human words can utter. Make 
duty delightful and service a joy, 
through a total acceptance of Thy will 
as our law by day, and our meditation 
by night. Beckon, that we may follow; 
command, that we may obey; and let 
Thy spirit lead us. In His name, Amen, 


Sermon 


“Thy way, O Lord, is in the sanct- 
uary.’—Psalms 77 :33. 


If we go back into the morning of re- 
ligion, so dark and cloudy, we find that 
the altar was a place of refuge. Within 
the holy place the pursuer dared not 
strike his victim; a hand put forth from 
the shadow stayed his arm. Later the 
temple became a refuge for the soul of 
man weary of wandering and pursued 
by the hot feet of Nemesis. Also, the 
altar of olden time was nearly always 
built upon a mountain top, as if to min- 
ister to the soul’s need of height in life. 
Through the Bible there runs a range of 
holy mountains, from Sinai to Olivet, 
whose peaks are associated with the most 
picturesque scenes of faith. The gods 
of Greece held conclave on high Olym- 
pus. All of which means that our hu- 
man life is from above downward, and 
that we must recruit our strength from 
sources higher than ourselves. 

Join these two ideas together, and you 
have the philosophy of the temple—it 
is a place of refuge, and it is a place of 
vision; a high and hidden place whither 
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man may retreat—when sore beset and 
weary. The foundation of the sanctu- 


ary is the deep need of seeking the. 


presence of One under whose shadow 
all differences are forgotten, and all dif- 
ficulties, however baffling, are dwarfed 
into practical invisibility—the inevitable, 
incessant vicariousness of life being felt 
to reach to the very source and fountain 
of life itself. Obviously this need will 
never die out of human nature while hu- 
man nature is the same. There must be 
a place of refuge for Margaret forsaken 
of Faust, for Guinevere in her shame, 
for Lancelot in his remorse. Faith is 
social, and no man can be truly religi- 
ous alone. Even the. strongest needs 
the inspiration of souls assembled, and 
if one is strong-winged enough to fly 
alone he should share his faith with 
others. ; 


Anything that offers the soul shelter 
in time of storm, or a calm outlook 
amidst perplexity, is a sanctuary. Such 
surely is literature. Pliny advised his 
friends to seek in great books a refuge 
from mortality. There are books that 
lift us above the distractions and vexa- 
tions of life into a serene and upper air, 
where there is no tumult. They are 
altar steps on which we climb to a larg- 
er view, a longer perspective, a truer 
sense of proportion in things. The 
dramas of Shakespeare are temple-like 
in their breadth and beauty, and whoso 
walks there treads on holy ground. The 
Divine Comedy of Dante is a cathedral 
built of words. Beset by death, Sir 
Walter Scott took refuge in the one 
Book which, despite the advances of 
the race, remains the greatest Modern 
Book, rich with the diction of ages, wet 
with the tears of humanity. Literature 
is indeed a temple, and the poets are its 
choir. 

Nature, too, is a vast sanctuary with 
sunset altars and star-lit aisles, a temple 
not made with hands ever open to man. 
The Psalms and the Gospels are full of 
testimony to nature as a refuge of the 
soul from the fret and heat of things. 
Her woods and hills invite us to sanity; 
her skies open long, dreamy vistas; her 
seas chant anthems. Since Wordsworth 
lived, the whole lake country has been 
a sanctuary visited by pilgrims from 
afar. Hear Ruskin, to whom the beauty 
of the world was sacramental, and who 
tells of its ministry to the soul: 

“Sometimes gentle, sometimes capri- 
cious, sometimes awful—never the same 
for two moments together; almost hu- 
man in its passion, almost spiritual in 


its tenderness, almost divine in its in- 
finity, its appeal to what is immortal in 
us is as distinct as its ministry of chas- 
tisement or of blessing to what is mor- 
tal is essential. Yet who among all the 
chattering crowd can tell one of the 
forms and precipices of the chain of tall, 
white mountains that girded the horizon 
yesterday? Who saw that narrow sun- 
beam that came out of the south and smote 
their summits until they melted away in 
a blue dust of rain? Who saw the dance 
of the dead clouds when the sunlight left 
them last night, and the wind blew them 
before it like withered leaves?” 

Friendship is a high and holy place, a 
chancel where men meet as gods might 
meet, and whose sanctity reinforces all 
that is noble with us. No wonder men, 
from Cicero to Emerson, have written 
so eloquently of the art of friendship. 
Oh, those honored and dear souls who 
know us, love us, forgive us; those 
“beautiful enemies” who by their love 
hold us to our best; those strong men 
and true women who give their very 
hearts into our keeping—how forlorn 
life would be without them! They are 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, a wayside spring along a dusty 
road. In days of woe we think of them, 
and when they are near we go to them 
for the sympathy which gold cannot buy. 
Blessed be friendship, it is a temple of 
the most high God! 

Great souls are sanctuaries in which 
God reveals Himself to man. The geni- 
us of Plato is a mountain whereon, for 
ages, men have climbed out of the shad- 
ows into the radiance of an all-trans- 
figuring idealism. The intellect of Em- 
erson was a city set upon a hill, and it 
was a city of God. Once a great banker 
told me how he used to go to Music 
Hall on Sunday to taste the joy of be- 
lieving that life is sane, and good, and 
worth while. To him the soul of David 
Swing, in whom courage was continual 
and culture a habit, was a refuge in an 
age of doubt. In that serene and 
gracious presence shadows took wings 
and fears went into hiding. For many a 
man the cathedral-like soul of Phillips 
Brooks, with its victorious and rejoic- 
ing faith, was as a gate to heaven! 


II 


And there are temples built of stone— 
“frozen music,’ as Goethe called them— 
in which men have sought to embody 
and make eloquent the hidden and voice- 
less Presence which hallows the earth. 
Some deep necessity in man draws heavy 
stones together, like a magnet, and 
builds them into a home of the soul— 
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its altars firesides of prayer, its spires 
incarnations of aspiration. How im- 
pressive are these mountains of stone, 
uplifted by the delicate, God-lonesome 
soul of man. Their steps are worn by 
the feet of men, women, and little chil- 
dren who foregather there and turn 
their faces, seamed with care, wet with 
weeping, toward the far off City of God. 
Emblems of the greatness and pathos of 
humanity, no wonder Emerson wrote of 
these temples that consecrate the earth: 


“Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


Our modern style of church is spick 
and span—light, airy, and well ventilat- 
ed. Every one can see the speaker and 
hear him. Every inch of space is util- 
ized, and there are many classrooms for 
teaching and other purposes: all of 
which is well. None the less, some of 
us miss what we find in the hush and 
awe of a cathedral, with its spaces dark 
as the shadow of God which lies upon all 
profound thinking; its windows with the 
dimness and glory of the Infinite be- 
hind them; the spring of its pillars; the 
leap of its arches; its look of age—not 
piteous, but strong and enduring. Ay, 
there one finds something like the dark 
mystery of this world, and the wonder 
of God in it. Besides, it has a ministry 
to these strange human souls, elected as 
they are to great adventures of faith in 
a dim country, which no temple built on 
merely utilitarian principles may ever 
hope to render. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the 
temple is a study. He saw its value and 
meanings; He taught in its courts; He 
played with the boys in its porch. But 
if He ever went in we do not know it. 
Certainly he did not minister at its altar. 
Formal piety He mistrusted, and the 
sharpest darts of His satire were aimed 
at ceremonial sanctity. If he loved the 
temple of His fathers, He was none the 
less on guard against it, lest faith be- 
come a mere tradition. All His em- 
phasis was upon private prayer—perhaps 
because in His day public worship was 
so empty of meaning. He liked best to 
pray in the silence of the mountains, 
among the flowers, or in the circle of 
friendship. He was a sanctuary Him- 
self, needing not the help of hymn or 
altar—a Living Temple whose incense 
was the perfume of His own gentle and 
mighty spirit. 


Ill 


In the Life of Dickens it is said that 
the basal weakness of that wonderful 
man was that for him there was “no 
city of the mind built against outward 
ills for inward consolation and shelter.” 
Here lay the tragedy of his days—that 
he lived from without inward, not from 
within outward; lived in the open, glit- 
tering and noticed, with the curtains of 
his soul up. More than most men he 
was dependent on what others said and 
did. Applause was the stimulant on 
which he lived and without which his 
life lost its interest and joy, making him 
restless and unhappy. Such a manner 
of life is precarious, for public favor is 
fickle and uncertain. Life cannot be car- 
ried to the highest ends without a spring 
of strength hidden from the multitude; 
a place of retreat, a closet of prayer. 

Alas, the defect of Dickens is too 
much the defect of our laughing and 
logical age. There has been in recent 
years a weakening of the sense of wor- 
ship, as Lowell felt when he wrote The 
Cathedral—a neglect of that fellowship 
of souls, mystical, infinite, ineffable, 
without which religion can hardly main- 
tain itself. One misses today that re- 
fined reverence—blended of wonder, 
awe, and love—which in other days led 
men to the House of Prayer. Our thick- 
fingered democracy often tends to ir- 
reverence, not only for things unreal, 
but for many of the finest and most 
gracious things of life. Eucken tells us 
that our restlessness, our mad chase 
after pleasure, are due to inward lone- 
liness and lack of great experiences of 
a spiritual kind. As a result, poetry is 
weak-winged and melancholy; for, if we 
are to have great poets, we must have 
great atidiences too. Cleverness we 
have, but not much profound thinking. 
Knowledge comes, but culture lingers. 

Obsessed with the idea of progress, we 
are infatuated with material things, the 
while we lose the instinct of beauty, 
meditative repose, and radiance of faith. 
Often it seems that we have nothing to 
expect from the future but greater 
health, ease, and more rapid travel. No 
wonder Nietzsche —the philosopher of 
Force—and the mad militarists have their 
way, making the world-shaking tragedy 
now dragging its bloody way from act 
to act inevitable. If this seems to be 
only the pulpit view of the matter, then 
listen to the editor of a comic paper— 
the man who edits Life, that bright and 
keen-eyed journal whose business it is 
to shoot folly on the fly. One folly he 
marks for a target is that of those who 
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mistake success in life for success in liv- 
ing. He sees that men are more eager 
to rise, excel, and shine than they are 
to be rich and ripe of soul, and this he 
deems a kind of insanity. That which 
he misses in our modern life is The 
Spiritual Quality, of which he writes: 

“And what is the spiritual quality? 
It is not piety in the common sense; it 
is not necessarily religiousness; but 
though it may be consistent with any 
kind of religion, I do not understand 
how it can be consistent with none. It 
is consistent with money-getting, and 
with indifference to money; with ambi- 
tion and with modesty; with great pow- 
ers and with lesser ones, but hardly with 
stupidity, for it is itself a quality of in- 
telligence. Let us call it a grasp of cer- 
tain great truths, the knowledge of 
which is revealed to some babes, and 
denied to some learned; which comes 
more by conduct than by study, and 
more perhaps by breeding and the grace 
of God than either. Emerson had it. 
Lincoln had it. McKinley had it, and 
the shrewd Hanna recognized it in him. 
Able men lacking or losing this quality, 
cease to be able to inspire, and fail of 
leadership.” 

Those are golden words, and they ex- 
plain the dearth of great leadership in 
church and state, as well as in literature. 
Our statesmen of the past may not have 
been as shrewd as the men of today, but 
they had in rare degree the spiritual 
quality. It shone in their faces and 
trembled in their eloquence, and our 
fathers followed them as the heaped 
waves of the sea follow the moon. Now 
the unique and divine business of the 
church is the cultivation of the spirit- 
ual quality among men. For that it ex- 
ists. This is by far the profoundest 
and most far-reaching kind of social 
service it can render. Yet often the 
church seems bent on doing everything 
else but the one thing which God gave 
it to do. What wonder that the masses 
are in full flight away from the church! 
What will bring them back, if it be not 
a return of the church to its one great 
and everlasting ministry to the souls of 
men? 

Today we are aware of many defects 
in the church, We want better preach- 
ing, with more insight and momentous- 
ness of appeal; better teaching, more 
personal, pointed, practical, and closer to 
the life that now is. We want more 
power of influence, more sympathy with 
people that we may have a better insight 
into social problems—what do we not 
want? These will all come in abundance 


when we have the one thing needful. 
The masters of the religious life tell us 
to ask for but one thing, to seek one 
only gift. Having that we have all— 
wanting it, nothing! What is it? What, 
indeed, but a deeper life of faith and 
prayer—the life of God in the souls of 
men lifting us from materialism to spir- 
ituality, cleansing our hearts and sancti- 
fying our social fellowships! 
IV 

What, then, is worship, and what is 
it worth to the world? First of all, it 
is a solemn act of the will, an act of 
self-surrender by which we deliberate- 
ly adopt the will of God as our own. 
Call it consecration, call it renunciation, 
or better still, call it the great acceptance, 
it is a tie, both strong and tender, bind- 
ing us to “self-reverence, self-knowl- 
edge, and self-control,” which is the 
secret of peace, of purity, and of power. 
Also, it is an attitude which keeps us 
unspotted from the world. For, once we 
accept the will of God as our guide, we 
take our stand at the side of “that Man 
whom He hath ordained”—looking upon 
life as He looked upon it, interpreting 
the world-process as directed by Him, 
and ultimately to Him. Royce said that 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer was the 
gospel of A-Kempis with the glory of 
God left out. Exactly; without the 
glory of God to transfigure the dark 
tragedy of life we must all be pessimists. 

A solemn act, an attitude of faith, 
worship is also a saving exercise. A\l- 
ways the highest happiness is the result 
of the activity of the highest faculties, 
and never does earth rise so high, or 
heaven bend so low, as when we pray. 
There are things that transfigure life as 
a sunrise transfigures a mountain. Love 
does it. Hope does it. But nothing so 
transfigures life as prayer. It is a fort- 
ress invulnerable, an armor invincible. 
And finally, worship is an atmosphere 
that helps to keep the heart pure and the 
hands clean. Air is one thing, and 
everywhere the same. But an atmos- 
phere is charged with a quality of its 
own, benign or blighting. There are 
thoughts we do not think in the holy 
atmosphere of this place. There are im- 
aginations which take their flight at the 
mention of the name of Jesus. Then let 
us think about Him, love Him, and sing 
His praise, if so that we may keep our 
souls alive—free from the vile and slimy 
things that defame and defile us! 

Worship is to life what distance is to 
art, what the measureless is to music. 
Here, under the shadow of God, life un- 
veils its true proportions and dignity. 
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Here, with the mystery of Eternity mov- 
ing to and fro in our hearts, we see the 
real values, and our oblique judgments 
are corrected by reference to divine 
standards. Here, in the House of Pray- 
er, our hearts melt in song, and those 
heavenly truths which on other days 
seem dreamy and unreal become more 
solid than blocks of brick and stone. 
O, let us worship and bow down, if so 
that He who is holier and wiser than 


SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 13, 
CHURCH 


Prayer 
O Divine Purity, make us pure! 
Eternal Justice, make us just! Infinite 


Mercy, make us merciful! Renew a 
right spirit within us, even Thy Holy 
Spirit, that our worship may have the 
beauty of holiness and the power of 
cleansing. Thou who hast been with us 
in other hours, be with us still, so that 
we may be with Thee, offering not only 
our prayers, but our lives to Thee in 
simplicity of faith, in sincerity of heart, 
in sweetness of hope. Fulfill our dream 
of goodness, that there may be more 
plainly manifested in us a spirit like 
Thine own. 

Deliver us, O Lord, from the slavery 
of impurity, from the tyranny of weak- 
ness, and from the misery of a fetter- 
less freedom. Teach us to find our true 
liberty in loyalty to Thy law, in obedi- 
ence to Thy will, in the love of Thy truth. 
Sorrow seeketh Thee, faith seeth Thee, 
and of these come the love that findeth 
Thee who are our life, our hope, our un- 
fading light. O Eternal Love, teach us 
to love Thee with the love that casteth 
out fear and all uncleanness, that we 
may show forth a likeness to Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us and 
to us. 

Thou who encompasseth all our lives, 
we beseech Thee for the lonely of heart, 
for those tried by temptation or baffled 
by perplexity, for those wounded by sor- 
row or death: give them faith to wait 
for Thy full revelation of the meaning 
of life. In that wise trust may we walk 
erect and undismayed, making light in 
dark places; trusting, not doubting ; af- 
firming, not denying; bearing our bur- 
dens without stooping; loving the things 
which neither death nor life can destroy. 
Let it be so with each of us, that we may 
be equal to each day, faithful to the end. 

Thou hast called us into Thine own 
eternity, and set us to do Thy work; 
help us to be true. Make shameful to us 
every act of evil, and may the lure of 


we may lift us up, and establish our go- 
ings. 

For the rest, let us never forget, not 
for a day—what has been so often and 
so sadly forgotten—that the most sacred 
shrine on earth is the soul of man; and 
that the temple and its offices are not 
ends in themselves, but beautiful means 
to the end that every human heart may 
be a sanctuary of serenity, of purity, of 
faith, of pity, and of gladness. 


1914—THE CHURCH OUTSIDE THE 


righteousness sway us like a passion, 
leading us to serve Thee with joy in the 
way of Thy commandment. Grant us to 
be of those who, knowing these things, 
do them, following Him who taught us 
not only in words, but in deeds, that to 
do Thy will is peace. Increase in us 
Thy manifold grace, that we may do 
those works which glorify Thee and 
bless our fellow men, as He did in 
whose name we pray. Amen. 


Sermon 


“Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold.”—Jno. 10:16. 


“He that is not against us, is for 
us.”’—Luke 9:50. 


Perhaps my theme is in need of defini- 
tion. Of course, if we use the word 
Church in the great sense, there is no 
such thing as a church outside the 
Church—as when Ruskin said, “There 
is a true church wherever one hand 
meets another helpfully, the only holy, 
mother Church that ever was, or ever 
shall be!” Using the word in this sense, 
we may include in the fellowship of the 
Church all noble and devout souls of 
every land and age, all the seekers and 
finders of God in every clime and race. 
This is indeed the Church universal, the 
fellowship of faith forming one family 
on earth, and in heaven. 

The great cathedral-souls have been 
wont to use the word church in this 
sense. Thus Erasmus, after reading the 
Apology of Socrates, was moved to cry 
out, “O, St. Socrates pray for us.” Wes- 
ley, after reading the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, confided to his Journal 
these words: “I make no doubt but 
this is one of these many who shall come 
from the East and the West, and sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
while the children of the Kingdom, nom- 
inal Christians, are shut out.” ‘Truly the 
devout life is everywhere the same, and 
those who love God are of one com- 
munion. Alas, we do not often use the 
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word church in this great sense, but, 
rather, as describing organized Chris- 
tianity; and my theme has to do with 
religious souls who, for one reason or 
another, stand aloof from the churches. 

Once the rector of Woodbridge called 
on Edward FitzGerald, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam, and expressed regret 
that he never saw the poet at church, 
“Sir,” said FitzGerald, “you might have 
conceived that a man has not come to 
my years of life without thinking of 
these things. I may say that I have re- 
flected on them fully as much as your- 
self. You need not repeat your visit.” 
Not many are so blunt as old Fitz was, 
but the number of men who feel as he 
did is growing in our midst. Of this 
class of men Thackeray is typical, and 
he has told us how they think and feel 
in regard to the church and its offices: 

“Ts the glory of heaven to be sung 
only by men in black coats? Must the 
truth be only expounded in gown and 
surplice, and out of these two vestments 
can no one preach it? On the matter of 
the church I am not going to make any 
boast. That awful subject lies between 
man and his conscience. I have known 
men of lax faith pure and just in their 
lives, as I have met very loud-professing 
Christians loose in their morality, hard 
in their judgments, and unjust in their 
dealings. These people are not heaven- 
ly-minded; they are of the world, world- 
ly, and have not yet got their feet off it. 
They have their religion in some handy 
mental lock-up, as it were, a valuable 
medicine which they recommend to other 
men.” 

Here one can trace, in a really noble 
and reverent mind, the revolt against a 
narrow pietism. Such men are not wick- 
ed, nor foolish, nor flippant, though they 
may sometimes seem to be fastidious. 
They are not hostile to religion; they 
are not skeptics; but they do not feel 
the need of the church and its offices. 
They show in their lives the essential 
Christian virtues, and often to a degree 
which puts churchmen to blush; none 
more so than Thackeray. Their re- 
ligious life is quiet and real, albeit rarely 
ardent, and their faith is broad, kindly, 
and hopeful. Having made no profes- 
sions, they make no pretensions. If not 
devotional, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, they are at least devoted. Nor 
are we to imagine that they neglect the 
great adoring habit of the race. 

Observers find standing outside of all 
churches a vast host of religious folk 
who prefer to live out-of-doors. Once 
a very few, this class has become a mul- 


titude. Formerly they were found chief- 
ly at the two ends of the social spec- 
trum, but today their ranks are being 
swelled with enormous rapidity from 
many sources, and for many reasons. 
For one thing, the children of a genera- 
tion which dropped out of the church are 
growing up, neglectful of worship. Also, 
the tradition of social convention which 
in other days held a multitude to the 
church, is disappearing. Of those still 
loyal to the church, for many the bond 
is not so much agreement with the creed 
as it is family fidelity, and other like 
sentimental ties. Furthermore, not a 
few aids permitted to other generations 
are being withdrawn. Firm dogmatic 
barriers, fixed religious customs, and le- 
gally binding Sabbaths are going, if not 
gone. Reasons such as these, and others 
of a sort similar, keep many outside 
the church. 

Howbeit, not all of those outside of 
the church are religious folk. Would 
to God that they were. Now as in 
every age the church has arrayed against 
it all the old enemies of humanity which 
so tragically delay the advance of the 
good. Now as of old its life is a death 
grapple with forces which, if they had 
their way, would destroy not only re- 
ligion but the whole of our higher hu- 
man life. Besides, there are those who, 
angered by ideas held by the church in 
former times, left it and organized 
themselves into a brigade of iconoclasts. 
It is as if a man had been jolted in an 
ox cart forty years ago and had refused 
to ride in anything since—even a Pull- 
man palace car. They do not know, 
and seem not to care, what great ad- 
vances the church has made in recent 
time toward a broader and sweeter faith. 
For sheer cant commend me to men who 
are still talking of ideas long since deep- 
ly and decently buried, and using the 
mistakes of the past as an excuse for 
evading the obligations of the present, 
if not for betraying the institutions of 
society. 

There has been, it is true, a profound 
theological break-up of late, unsettling 
the faith of many. But wherefore? 
Has not the break-up in science been 
equally great, rendering obsolete whole 
libraries of scientific books? ‘The old 
science is gone, giving place to a new. 
Compare the sociology of fifty years 
ago with that of today and note the al- 
most incredible difference. Not less great 
has been the march of religious thought 
toward a more satisfying vision of the 
mystery of life and the world, making 
the old dogmatism and the old skep- 
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ticism alike obsolete. Yet the tide still 
ebbs away from the church. Baron Von 
Hugel sees the masses moving away from 
the Mother Church, of which he is a 
loyal and noble son. Where lies the 
mischief? he asks. He finds the answer 
in the fact that the spiritual life of the 
church has been paralyzed, or nearly so, 
by the inventions and ambitions of men 
bent on making and keeping the church 
great instead of holy and useful. He 
gives five instances of good things neu- 
tralized by evil things intertwined with 
them. 

The church appeals to philosophy. 
That is good; but it insists on dictating 
the conclusions of philosophers, which is 
bad. It relies on history, but it tampers 
with the evidence. It seeks truth and 
unity, but it uses exclusive, if not co- 
ercive, measures. It desires to guide 
social life and to inspire politics, but it 
employs Canon Law and hungers for 
temporal power. Thus, much of its good 
is made to be of little effect. It is a 
great church. Exactly; that is the 
trouble. It is too great, unwieldy, and 
inelastic. Every innovator or path-find- 
er is blocked, if not crushed, by the 
machine. With the Protestant church, 
says Von Hugel, the case is not better. 
Its deep and delicate spirituality has 
given place to a distinctly political color, 
especially in England—sociology de- 
throning theology, and agitation sup- 
planting evangelization. One would like 
to be able to gainsay him in his diag- 
nosis, but the facts are on his side. 

In the meantime—and verily it has 
been a mean time—the church has been 
under a constant fire of criticism, and 
a vast literature of complaint has ac- 
cumulated. We are told that the church 
is afraid to test its faith in the daylight. 
That it dare not face the intellect of the 
age. That it strains at the gnats of 
personal peccadilloes and swallows the 
camels of social wrongs. That its bells 
call the rich to prayer, forgetting the 
poor and lowly. And so on, through a 
long list of woes, some of which are true 
and some untrue, while other items be- 
tray an imperfect idea of what the 
church is for. Of course the pulpit has 
come in for its share of rebuke. Even 
Oliver Wendell Holmes feared that the 
ministers are lapsing into heathenism, 
for lack of religious instruction. He con- 
fessed that he enjoyed a dull sermon, 
because it gave him time to think of 
how many interesting things the preach- 
er might have said. It was like a king 
bird following the slow flight of a crow, 
se‘ling under him, over him, darting 


away and returning, tweaking out a 
feather and reaching the perch first— 
having cut a perfect labyrinth of curves 
and spirals along the way. That was 
his manner of saying that the pulpit 
lacks intellectual stimulus and prophetic 
fire. No doubt; but the prophets, like 
the poets, are few, and the last thirty 
years has been the most trying period 
in the history of the pulpit. 

Admit all these criticisms, and what 
then? In last resort, the church is only 
what the people make it, having no 
sanctity save that which comes through 
its service to the soul, and the hallowed 
associations that cluster about it. It is 
not an abstract, omnipotent thing, but a 
company made up of common men and 
women who live, and toil, and suffer, 
and die in these common days; a society, 
not of saints, but of seekers after good- 
ness. It has its faults, but these are the 
faults of the humanity of which it is 
made. It holds its treasure in earthen 
vessels. Yet it does seek to make men 
purer of mind, loftier of ideals, and 
more in love with righteousness. It does 
try to train the young to love the good, 
to honor truth, to worship purity, and 
to prize the value of established charac- 
ter. How can any man justify the wash- 
ing of his hands in aloofness? It is his 
church as much as it is his country and 
his civilization, and if he loves his race 
he will be loyal to it. 

The conviction is general that temper- 
ance, tolerance, industry, and honesty are 
the best investments a man can make. 
Their rewards are so obvious and prac- 
tical that it is seen to be enlightened 
self-interest for a man to be moral. 
These virtues bring one a good name, 
health, and the sense of being clean that 
is worth more than all wealth. And 
since one may win such prizes by virtue 
of a simple philosophy of common sense, 
men ask why they should bow at the 
altar. They are right, if these things 
are all they have need of, albeit they 
forget that they are led to this convic- 
tion by the momentum of a religious 
past, by the very spirit which the church 
seeks to diffuse in the world. It might 
easily be otherwise after two careless 
and godless generations have come and 
gone. He has read history to little ac- 
count who does not know that, without 
a sense of the Unseen, morality becomes 
mere policy, and easily breaks down. 
Also, without it fraternal sentiment 
quickly evaporates. If within one black 
week the whole of Europe can plunge 
into war, nation leaping at the throat of 
nation, how can we rest in security? 
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Who has not been made to tremble by 
the tragedy now proceeding? 

What amazes me beyond words is the 
moral complacency of the modern man! 
It may be that, in other days, the sense 
of sin was vivid to morbidness. All ad- 
mit that the grotesque shapes of the 
Puritan conscience were unlovely, how- 
ever useful they may have been. But 
the smug self-satisfaction of the man of 
today is past understanding! It looks 
like degeneracy. “The happiness of an 
approving conscience!” cried Carlyle on 
a great page of Sartor Resartus. “Did 
not Paul of Tarsus call himself the 
chief of sinners, and Nero of Rome, 
jocund of spirit, spend much of his 
time fiddling?” Have we lost all glimpse 
of the ideal, that we no longer see the 
vast deficit between what we are and 
what we ought to be? Have our skies 
‘fallen so low that we never dream of a 
higher life? Why, even our science un- 
covers the appalling horror of sin, both 
to ourselves and to those yet unborn! 
He who lacks a sense of moral un- 
worthiness, as truly as he who is bereft 
of charity, is as one dead. 

Clearly we must either go forward to 
a greater Christianity, or be forced out 
of religion altogether by the tide now 
flowing. Let the church have done with 
its worship of wealth, its pride of pres- 
tige, and its sectarian vanity, and seek 
forgiveness for its faithlessness. Let 
the church outside the church have done 
with its intellectual fastidiousness and 
its dilettante criticism, and give its heart 
and hand to the enterprise of spiritual 
culture. If the church is not what it 
ought to be, make it so. If it is narrow, 
broaden it. Here is an institution hal- 
lowed by history, baptized with the holi- 
est sentiment, and consecrated to the 
highest service—take it and use it! De- 
liberately, and of set purpose, my appeal 
this morning is for men to do this, not 
only in behalf of the church as an in- 
strumentality of righteousness, but in 


behalf of themselves and of all that is 
noble in society. 

Every year that flies over our heads 
should leave in our hearts a deeper need 
of God, whose we are, and in whose 
great hand we stand. It is thus that we 
build our tempdes, and meditate amidst 
echoing hymns and the solemn hush of 
prayer. Here we are lifted above the 
rush and hurry of things, above the glit- 
ter of the world, into an ampler air 
where life is seen as it is—brief at its 
longest, broken at its best—and that 
the only things worth while are the 
things of the soul. Here we muse while 
the fire burns in our heart, rekindling 
faith for today and hope for tomorrow 
—that sacred fire without which man 
loses his way in the dimness of life, not 
less than in the darkness of the grave. 
Here we are shown a house not made 
with hands, more solid than our most 
neatly built philosophy of common sense 
—the church of the Living God thronged 
with the spirits of just men made per- 
fect by His grace. 

Here at this altar, older than the state, 
as old as the home—yea, as old as love 
and death—the basis of law and the pil- 
lar of society, let us rededicate our days, 
and make it not only a home of the 
soul, but a place for the culture of all 
the fair humanities of life. Psalmists, 
prophets, apostles, saints, sages, we need 
them as secret and silent friends. They 
found what we seek; they won what we 
strive to win. How their great and 
simple words measure up to the su- 
preme moments of life and destiny! 
How their example shines like a beauti- 
ful white star to guide us out of shad- 
ows into realities! They show us what 
life can be when lived in the light of 
eternity! Ay, they are like that silent 
seraph band in the Ancient Mariner: 


“Rach waved his hand; 

No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart!” 
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Prayer 


O Lord, our God, great, eternal, won- 
derful in mercy, who keepest covenant 
with those who seek Thee with their 
whole heart, we seek Thy presence in 
deep need and humble awe. Thou who 
art the Life of all, the Help of all who 
flee unto Thee, the Hope of those who 
cry to Thee in sorrow or longing, 
cleanse us, we beseech Thee, from our 
sins; cleanse our bodies and souls even 
the secret chambers of our being, that 
with pure hearts and clear minds, with 
perfect love and calm hope, we may of- 
fer our prayer in faith and be healed by 
Thy grace. 

Without Thee our life ebbs out its 
little day in weariness and weakness, in 
folly and futility, aye, in sins that stain 
and in sorrow that sears. Illumine our 
thoughts, purify our purposes, renew 
our languishing wills, and all our spirit- 
ual lack supply. Grant unto us patience, 
fidelity, steadfastness, and loyalty to the 
truth as we are able to see it. Make 
manifest to us Thy nearness, that we 
may have a sense of Thy help in our 
toil, knowing that nothing set for us to 
do is so small or common that we may 
not magnify Thy name in it. 

If any have come to this temple 
troubled in spirit, disturbed and appre- 
hensive, expecting to go out much as 
they came in, with the same haunting 
heaviness of heart, Lord disappoint 
them. Lift their burden by giving them 
strength to bear it; surprise them by the 
graciousness of Thy help, and enable 
them to take from Thee as ungrudging- 
ly as Thou givest to them. If they are 
deeply wounded of soul, hardly daring to 
hope that anything can afford them the 
relief they seek, heal them that they may 
leave here their sorrow and take a song 
away. 

Of no one else can we ask so much, 
for none other is so able and willing to 
lift up our hearts when life has bowed 
them low. Humbly and confidently we 
offer our prayer, remembering Thy help 
in days past, when we heard Thy call to 
higher things; when we were bidden to 
surrender the shadow and grasp the 
reality. Teach us, O Lord, the one great 
secret of life, learned by all who have 
found Thee: to give up ourselves, all 
that we are, all that we have, all that we 
hope to be to Thee, loving Thee, praising 
Thee, serving Thee. In the name of 
Jesus, Amen. 


Sermon 
“He appeared unto them in another 
form.” Mark 16:12. 


Of all pages in the Bible, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations, none 
is more fascinating to me, none more re- 
vealing than the story of the walk to 
Emmaus. It is an epitome of Christian 
history and experience. There we have 
the three things that make our life worth 
while: the Divine Companion, the suffi- 
cient interpretation, and the mighty an- 
swer of the heart. Nowhere else do we 
see more plainly the sundering difference 
betwen the Bible and all other books 
that speak to man about things eternal. 
Rich, warm, ineffably beautiful, the Bible 
is the Book of the Presence. 

This is clear, whatever else be dim: 
since Jesus lived our human life has 
been a walk to Emmaus, often lonely 
and sad, but haunted by a high and ten- 
der Presence. Since that day One has 
walked with us whom we knew not, 
prophecies have had new and deeper 
meanings, and the eventide has been full 
of serenity and light. Since then the 
heart of man has burned within him 
along the old worn human way, touched 
with strange stirrings of beauty and of 
love. Here is a mighty mystical reality 
which no man may fathom, as incompre- 
hensible as life itself, but which lends a 
glory to the world. Writing of The 
Truth of Religion, Eucken speaks of it 
in the measured words of philosophy: 

“The personality of Jesus was the 
turning point of religion. It was He 
who brought forth the Christian stand- 
ard of living, which has made all pre- 
vious standards totally inadequate. In 
Him we saw a human career of the most 
homely and simple kind, passed in a re- 
mote corner of the world, little heeded 
by his contemporaries, and, after a 
brief blossoming of life, cruelly put to 
death. Yet that life had an energy of 
spirit which filled it to the brim, it had 
a standard which has transformed hu- 
man existence to its very root, it has 
made inadequate what hitherto seemed 
to bring entire happiness. It holds us 
fast and refuses to be weakened by us, 
even when all the dogmas of the church 
are seen to be of human origin.” 

Let us lay aside all dogmas and look 
at the fact which sets Jesus apart from 
every other teacher the world has 
known. If you would know the dif- 
ference, take down the biography of any 
of the surperlative leaders of the race 
and read it. Take the noble book of 


Plato in which he describes thefarewell 
of Socrates to his friends. It is beauti- 
ful, tragic, pathetic, winsome. But not 
once does Socrates suggest that when he 
has left his disciples he will remain with 
them, a personal attendant spirit. 
When we open the Gospel story we seem 
to be in another world. Jesus tells His 
followers that His body is withdrawn 
that He may be with them more inti- 
mately in spirit, not as a memory but as 
a living Presence. And that promise 
was fulfilled. Not only did He exalt 
and redeem men in the days of His 
flesh, but He continues to do so— 


“And by the vision splendid, | 
We are on our way attended. 


Death, so far from destroying Jesus, 
revealed His real nature and power. The 
pilgrim Peasant became, at its touch, 
the mystical and eternal Christ whose 
unfinished life slowly shapes the world. 
Here is the mighty reality with which 
we have to do, transforming human life 
and giving a new date to history—its 
depth no more wonderful than its many- 
sided manifestation. When we read the 
Epistle of James we see that reality in 
what Hume called “the dry light” of 
reason and practical common sense. 
James is the father of all such as worship 
the goddess of reason. For him, as for 
Emerson, Jesus is the way to God sole- 
ly on account of the virility of His teach- 
ing. No doubt he would agree with our 
Yankee Plato that the church has erred 
in magnifying the Man until all others 
are dwarfed by His side, instead of lay- 
ing emphasis on His words and His 
beautiful, sweet character. At least, one 
would almost infer as much from read- 
ing his Epistle. 

Turning to the Epistles of Paul we 
find another Christ. He practically ig- 
nores the life-history of Jesus as of 
little moment in comparison with the ov- 
erwhelming fact of His expiatory death. 
Save “in the spirit,’ St. Paul did not 
know Jesus, having seen Him in a lum- 
inous vision at noonday. He tells us 
nothing of a miraculous birth, nothing 
of His miracles of mercy, and scarcely 
anything of His wonderful teaching. No, 
the Cross is central, creative, and pro- 
phetic in his thinking. That tragedy 
disclosed to him the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin and the mighty passion of 
God to reconcile the race to Himself. 
Again, if we open the Gospel of John 
we meet another Christ — the eternal 
Reason wearing the form of man, the 
creative Word made flesh. There is 
that Light which lighteth every man that 


cometh into the world, with which, if a 
man identify himself by humility and 
sacrifice, he rises into fellowship with 
God. 

Each of these visions is true, but no 
one of them is the whole truth as it is 
in Jesus. Somehow one feels that the 
reality of Christ lies too deep to be fath- 
omed by any one of these plummets, and 
where there are so many good things to 
choose between it is wisest to take all of 
them together. What was true in the 
apostolic church has been true all down 
the ages. No one teacher has fathomed 
the riches of truth in Christ, no one 
theology has exhausted it. If we read 
the Didache, a manual issued about forty 
years after the death of St. Paul, we 
would hardly know that Jesus had ever 
been crucified. Even Marcion, albeit a 
great Paulinist, gave an entirely different 
interpretation of the death of Jesus. He 
held that the death of Jesus overthrew 
the reign of Jehovah and brought in the 
reign of mercy and forgiveness, and his 
followers were godly people distinguish- 
ed by a purity of life almost ascetic. 

St. Augustine was the Shakespeare of 
Christian theology, and he has left a rec- 
ord of his experience in his Confessions 
—one of the great classics of the world. 
There we follow him through a way- 
ward, faultful youth, until his awaken- 
ing, and then we witness his struggle to 
break the cords of sensuality that bound 
him. He was like the habit-stained, mor- 
ally broken Nevarga in the Kingsley 
story, entitled Yeast. Feeling utterly 
defiled, the poor man knelt in a desert 
of furze bush, and lifted his heart to 
God: “Then I spoke right out into the 
dumb, black air, and said, ‘If Thou wilt 
be my God, good Lord who died for 
me, I will be Thine, dirty as I am, if 
Thou canst make anything of me.’” Na- 
turally that deep and revealing exper- 
ience colored all his thinking, and out 
of the depths he brought the most prec- 
ious truth to light. Yet even that ex- 
perience did not fathom the redeeming 
reality of Christ. 

Clement of Alexandria knew not the 
wild passions which swept Augustine 
away into the mire. He was a scholar 
nurtured in Greek philosophy and lit- 
erature, and a certain innate purity of 
nature kept him unpolluted by the evils 
of his age. He was a restless, wide- 
ranging thinker who craved for some 
solution of the dark problems which 
haunt the intellect, and like Browning 
he found the solution in Christ. If for 
Augustine Jesus was the Savior and 
Cleanser of the soul, for Clement He 
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was the Light and Teacher of truth. 
Passing to Francis of Assisi, with his 
life of beauty and pity, we meet anoth- 
er Christ. Meeting a leper by the way- 
side, he saw in that forlorn figure the 
image of Christ, and kissed Him. For 
Francis, the life of Jesus was a vision 
of the world as love and comradeship, 
of purity, pity, and gladness, and in that 
vision he went singing through his days 
—a figure to haunt and bless the world 
till time shall be no more. 

_To Nicholas Herman—known in re- 
ligion as Brother Lawrence of the Re- 
surrection—Christ appeared in another 
form. For thirty years he was a cook 
in a Carmelite kitchen, and a wiser, 


sweeter, whiter soul has seldom lived: 


upon this earth. Women take notice! 
Here was a man who did your work, 
and who, amid the din and heat and lit- 
ter of his drudgery, won the high prize 
of sainthood. His whole life was “a 
practice of the Presence of Christ,” and 
his purity of life and charity of labor 
were the fruits of it. Happily he left us 
the story of his heart, and the path 
marked out by his soul into the Holy 
Place. To John Woolman the Quaker 
Jesus appeared in another form—as the 
infinite, ineffable Pity at the heart of 
this dark world, which alone is sufficient 
for the infinite pathos of human life. 
Upon his tender heart the weary weight 
of the misery of the world lay like a 
mountain of lead. Without Christ he 
would have been crushed; with Him he 
was victor. 

For St. Phillips Brooks the life of 
Jesus was the sovereign beauty of the 
world. The spirit of his mind was the 
spirit of beauty; its depths were the 
depths of beauty. It was as a great ar- 
tist that he thought of God, of Christ, 
and of the Kingdom of Heaven. Thus 
we might go from soul to soul along the 
Christian highway, and in each one find 
a new wonder, an unspeakable beauty— 
in each another Christ, yet always the 
same reality taking myriad forms. What 
is this Reality which men call Christ? 
There are those who talk of the Divinity 
of Christ, and others of His Deity, as 
if the two were somehow different. Let 
us, for once, have none of this quibbling 
about words, since all words are inade- 
quate, if so that we may get to the heart 
of this matter. The truth with which 
we have to do is not a metaphysical 
proposition; it is a spiritual reality. Per- 
haps we can best make it clear by asking 
our hearts one question. 

What is it that we worship? Is it 
mere Power? No! Power may awe us, 


crush us, command us, but never yet has 
it won the worship of the heart. Is it 
knowledge? No! An infinite Intellect 
may invite admiration, but we do not 
worship Wisdom. Is it Vastness? Not 
so! Read the Tennyson poem on Vast- 
ness and you will see how a cold, bare 
infinitude, so far from winning the love 
of man, strikes him dumb with terror. 
What, then, do we worship? Reverent- 
ly let us say that, though God speak with 
the tongues of lightning, though He 
have all power so that He could remove 
mountains or hurl suns into space, yea, 
though He have all knowledge and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and have not 
Love, we cannot worship Him. Only 
Love can win love, and if God be not 
Infinite Love we cannot love Him, al- 
beit we may cower before Him, trem- 
bling and afraid. Love, only Love— 
Love, infinitesimally vast—that is what 
our own hearts tell us to seek till we 
find and trust unto the uttermost. 
What, then, do we worship when in a 
mood dross-drained and exalting the 
heart has its way? Think it all through, 
up one side and down the other, and 
you will find that our ideal, our dream, 
our hope, that to which we pray, is no 
other than the Spirit that lived in Jesus, 
shone in His face, wrought in His works, 
and spoke in His words. If, when we 
look out upon the universe, now lucid 
and lovely, now dark and terrible, we 
can trust the future, even as a little 
child, it is because we can trust that 
Spirit. The Spirit of Jesus in its strength, 
its gentleness, its august and awful hu- 
mility, its incredible patience, its fathom- 
less pity, its relentless love, its all-for- 
giving mercy, its victorious valor, its 
purity, its gladness — that is what is 
meant by the Deity of Jesus, not that He 
had unlimited knowledge, or power, but 
that the fullness of God, who is Love, 
dwelt in Him. Beyond that Love it is 
not possible for any man to imagine any- 
thing more Divine. The Spirit of Jesus 
is the ultimate Divine Reality so far as 
we can know it, or need to know it. 
Where that Spirit of Love is, there 
God is. Because it lived in Jesus in its 
fullness, its richness, its unclouded 
beauty, He is the supreme revelation of 
what God is. This it was that redeem- 
ed Augustine from his sin, satisfied Cle- 
ment in his perplexity, gave such un- 
earthly luster to the life of Francis, and 
lifted the weight of woe from the soul 
of Woolman. Profound beyond thought, 
rich beyond measure, it takes myriad 
shapes, manifesting its infinite variety of 
beauty. St. Paul reached this Reality 
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through his vision of vicarious suffering, 
St. John through his thought of the in: 
carnation. One man is practical and 
builds his faith on the Sermon on the 
Mount; another is speculative, and 
comes to Christ through far-reaching 
ideas; while still another is mystical, 
and enters into the mystery by medita- 
tion and prayer. Yet it is ever the same 
Reality, and it is fellowship with Him 
as He actually is that saves us, heal- 
ing our wounds, cleansing our stains, 
and comforting our hearts. 

As there have been many visions of 
the Reality we call Christ in the past, 
each age interpreting it in the light of 
its best and highest life, so there will be 
many others in days to come. It mat- 
ters not that in our age the skies have 
been pushed back and the awful depths 
of the universe revealed — the Divine 
Reality abides. No doubt incalculable 
changes of thought await us, with many 
reconstructions of civilization, but, as 
Goethe said, we can never get beyond 
the Spirit of Jesus. Deeper truth it is 
not given us to see in the dim country 
of this world; higher Reality we do not 
need to know. If the social passion of 
our age gives us another Christ, it will 
be only one more aspect of the Eternal 
Christ who is “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” 

The same Yesterday—that is, through 


all the dark, mysterious past, the old 
backward and abysm of time, out of 
which the race has climbed. That is the 
key to the philosophy of evolution. The 
same Today—despite the wide weltering 
chaos of a world-shaking war, with its 
blood and fire and tears. That is our 
only hope in these times that try the 
faith, aye, and the very souls of men— 
that slowly, tragically, yet surely the 
Spirit of Jesus will soften the hearts of 
men and heal the old hurt and heart- 
ache of humanity. The same Forever— 
in all the unfathomed deeps and des- 
tinies that lie before us, through un- 
known revolutions and overturnings, un- 
til whatever is to be the end of things. 
There is nothing in history, dark as 
much of it is, against the assurance that 
the Spirit of Jesus will yet triumph over 
all ignorance, injustice, and uncleanness. 


“When the last day is ended, 
And the nights are through; 

When the sun lies buried 
In its grave of blue; 

When the stars are snuffed like candles, 
And the seas no longer fret; 

When the winds unlearn their cunning, 
And the storms forget; 

When the last lip is palsied, 
And the last prayer said; 

Love will reign immortal, 
While the worlds lie dead.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 27, 1914—THE ETERNAL RELIGION 


Prayer 


O Thou Eternal Presence, who hast 
made Thyself felt by us in the trials of 
life, in the loneliness of our souls, in the 
quiet places of vision, we come offering 
our hearts to be made Thy dwelling and 
the house of Thine abode. Aye, we 
come, asking not only that we may find 
Thee, but that Thou mayest find us un- 
der whatever sophistry we may hide, and 
in whatever thick darkness of sorrow we 
may be groping. Find us, O Lord, and 
bring us back to Thyself that we may 
know the joy of being at home, the 
strength of being clean, and the peace of 
obedience. 

Evermore the deep need of our rest- 
less, care-worn lives brings us hither, 
since we cannot bear our burdens day by 
day without Thy help. Earnestly we 
beseech Thee for new strength to be 
what we would be and once thought we 
might be, and failed; for new courage 
to begin all over again, if need be, and 
climb to virtue; for new insight to make 
the way plain before us, where the pit 
of falling is hidden. Beyond all our 
seeking is this seeking after Thee; be- 
yond all our willing is the desire that 
Thou wilt possess us and our world, we 
helping as we may, following Him who 
went about doing good, loving all, help- 
ing all. 

Grant us a large heart and the under- 
standing mind, that we may know that 
all who seek Thee, of every creed and 
every race, are our fellows, with long- 
ings and needs and hopes like our own. 
Show us that our desire and quest of 
Thee ally us to all the great servants of 
Thy will in every age and land, and 
teach us, we pray Thee, to look upon 
every man as our brother. Let littleness 
die within us, giving way to breadth of 
sympathy, nobility of outlook, and the 
sense that we are in the fellowship of a 
vast communion of faith and friendship. 

What is dark within us illumine; what 
is low do Thou exalt; and let the light 
of Thy truth shine more and more in 
our hearts, that so there may be fewer 
secret sins hidden from _ ourselves, 
though never hidden from Thee. De- 
liver us from self-deception, from the 
vanity that blinds, aye, and from the sin 
that defiles, that we may worship Thee 
with the ultimate simplicity of sincere 
hearts. Attune our hearts to the mercy 
of the morning and the peace of the 
evening, that we may do our work with 
faithfulness and joy, with cheerful faith 
and eternal hope. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


‘What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” Micah 6:8. 


“Pure and undefiled religion before 
God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the 
world.” James 1:27. 


There is much mystery, not to say 
mystification, about religion, but there is 
not much mystery in religion—save the 
mystery of all the great and simple 
things that make it worth our time to 
live. Religion, when we get to the es- 
sence of it, is very simple—how simple, 
some of us have never dreamed. There 
is a philosophy of religion, at times 
more voluminous than luminous, and it 
is valuable; but it is not indispensable. 
We do not have to know the chemistry 
of cooking to enjoy a good meal, or to 
endure a poor one. No more do we 
have to fathom the intricacies of the- 
ology in order to be religious in heart 
and life. 

These two texts, familiar but forever 
memorable, tell us what religion is in 
its simplest motive and manifestation. It 
is not this dogma or that rite, but jus- 
tice, mercy, humility, and fellowship 
with God whose Presence inspires and 
hallows our mortal life. It is benevo- 
lence and purity in the sight of God— 
visiting those in need and keeping our- 
selves pure in the light of Eternity. 
Philanthropy, without faith, is feverish 
and fragile. Fraternity quickly evapor- 
ates unless it has the inspiration and 
consecration of the Unseen. Acts must 
have motives. Results require causes. 
We cannot produce a poem by an ex- 
plosion in a type foundry. Nor can we 
have an abiding fraternity among men, 
much less a noble and fruitful social or- 
der, without a subduing and exalting 
sense of a Divine Presence—a vast and 
benign background to life whence our 
motives and acts derive their dignity, 
meaning, and worth. 

There is one religion in the world, 
and one only; one faith and only one. 
Religions are many, sometimes sublime, 
sometimes grotesque, sometimes even 
terrible. But Religion is one—perhaps 
we may say one thing, but that One 
Thing includes everything—the life of 
God in the soul of man which finds ex- 
pression in all the shapes which life and 
love and duty take. Its forms may be 
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myriad, but the spirit that informs all 
of them is the same. The church has 
no monopoly of religion, nor did the 
Bible create it. Instead, it was religion 
—the natural and simple trust of the 
soul in a Power above it and within it, 
-and the quest of a right relation to that 
Power—that created the Bible and the 
church. The soul of man is greater than 
all books, deeper than all dogmas, and 
older than all institutions. Religion is 
universal, and is as natural to man as 
song to a bird or color to a flower. 

Human life rests upon one mighty 
faith—the goodness of God, call Him 
what you will, and the confidence that 
man may place in Him for life and for 
death. Theologies are the reasonings, 
theories, conjectures, systems, and tra- 
ditions that have gathered about this 
confidence, often making it clear, some- 
times making it obscure. There is no 
such thing as an atheist in the absolute 
sense. What we call atheism is seldom 
more than a revulsion from an un- 
worthy notion of God; often it is the 
dark side of a loftier faith. He who 
has a higher conception of God than 
those about him, and who denies that 
their conception 7s God, is nearly always 
called an atheist by men who are far less 
believers in God than he. Socrates was 
accounted an atheist and accordingly put 
to death. The early Christians, who 
said the pagan idols were not Gods, were 
called atheists and suffered a like fate. 
Not all those who wear the name athe- 
ist have a nobler vision of God, but even 
in the wildest revolt, 

“Day by day, unconsciously, 

Men live by a faith the lips deny, 

God knoweth why.” 

By the same token, not every man 
who says Lord, Lord! is godlike in his 
mind and spirit. One may believe all 
the creeds of all the sects and yet be 
hard of heart and vile of life. One may 
deny every dogma of every sect and yet 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God. Nor is religion’certain things 
to be done. No, it is a spirit in which 
we are to do everything, even the giving 
of a cup of cold water. 

“He who sweeps a room as for Thy will, 
Makes that and the action fine,” 

and his humble labor has the sanctity of 
a sacrament. One may preach a sermon 
in an irreligious spirit, and another may 
plow a field in a mood akin to prayer. 
Many kinds of life must be lived, and 
no one kind has a right to arrogate to 
itself the name religious. Religion and 
life are one, or neither is anything of 
worth, 


That is to say, religion is another 
name for mysticism, and every man is 
at heart a mystic. The difference be- 
tween any one of us and Francis of 
Assisi is only a difference of genius and 
spiritual culture—the difference between 
a boy whistling a tune and Beethoven 
writing a sonata. Both are musicians, 
one a master the other an amateur. Nev- 
ertheless, we love St. Francis because 
we have within us, potentially at least, 
the possibility of vision and of victory 
revealed in him. What was the faith of 
St. Francis and the secret of his power 
and joy? Like every great mystic he 
was led by one vision, made one pas- 
sionate affrmation—that unity underlies 
all diversity. This was the basis and 
goal of his life, a sense of oneness, of 
the kinship of things, never better stated 
than by Krishna in the Hindu poem: 


“There is true knowledge. It is this: 
To see one changeless life in all, 
In the separate, One Inseparable.” 


Naturally this belief in the unity of 
things leads to the further faith that 
while forms are fleeting, the spirit en- 
dures; that the ideal is the ultimate real. 
Also, if this is a universe, if unity lies 
at the root of things, then man must 
have some share of the nature of God, 
Upon this fact of the kinship of man 
with God all our thinking, whether in 
science, philosophy, or religion, rests for 
its validity. Here is the fact which un- 
derlies every form of religion, and is 
the basis of each. If it be false or un- 
stable not only religion, but all human 
thought, is a fiction and we know not 
anything—nor can we ever learn. Since 
man is akin to God, he is capable of 
knowing God through what is godlike in 
his nature, that is, through his soul. 
Such is the unshakable reality upon 
which the great thinkers have built from 
Plato to Emerson, and it can never be 
moved. 

Howbeit, we must know that spiritual 
knowledge is different from mere intel- 
lectual information; not only different, 
but deeper. We know a thing mentally 
by looking at it from the outside, by 
comparing it with other things, by ana- 
lyzing and defining it. Whereas, we can 
know a thing spiritually only by be- 
coming like it. One may know the theory 
and philosophy of music, but he does not 
know music until his soul answers to its 
appeal of melody. One must love in or- 
der to know love, as it is written, “he 
who loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God, for God is love.’ Like is known 
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only to like, and the one condition of 
the highest knowledge is likeness to, and 
union with, the object of knowledge. 
Therefore the ceaseless aspiration of 
the mystic is to be godlike, that he may 
know God. As Eckhart said, God and 
the soul are one in the act of knowing 
Him. 

Why do we love music? What is the 
secret of that strange, sweet enchant- 
ment which music casts over us, lifting 
us for a brief time out of the fret and 
jar of life into a free and happy air? 
Music is unity, harmony, an echo of that 
infinite harmony we call God—a proph- 
ecy of the truth that all discords to one 
concord lead. That is to say, music is 
mystical, like love, like beauty, like pray- 
er, like all else that makes our life lum- 
inous and free; and mysticism is re- 
ligion. Everything that brings us into 
harmony with ourselves, with the true, 
the beautiful, and the good is religion. 
That is why the religious aspiration is 
the inspiration of all scientific search, 
which is a search for harmony, all striv- 
ing for liberty, all virtue and charity— 
the spirit of all high thought, the motif 
of all great music, the soul of all great 
literature. Such a conception of re- 
ligion shakes the poison out of all our 
wild flowers, and shows us that in all 
nae endeavor we are seeking union with 

nd: 


“For not alone in starry skies 
In vastness all‘ abroad, 
But everywhere in every place 
Abides the whole of God. 
For God is never so far off 
As even to be near. 
He is within, our spirit is 
What He holds most dear.” 


Love of God and love of man—that is 
the one eternal religion in which all men 
agree. What is the relation of Christ- 
ianity to this eternal religion. Most of 
us were brought up to think that Christ- 
ianity is the one true religion, and that 
all others are false. How does it look 
now? Is it Christian to think that those 
vast populations, following each other 
through millenniums, all of them eager, 
as we are, to know the truth, sinning 
and suffering like ourselves, and like 
ourselves boundlessly aspiring, were left 
without God and without hope? Wider 
knowledge of our race, together with 
the irresistible maturing of the human 
mind, have made such a notion intol- 
erable alike to heart and mind. Nor 
are we the first to ask such a question. 
Chrysostom tells us that the men of his 
church asked why Christ did not come 
sooner, and what about the dealing of 


God with those who lived before He 
came? 

For many it will be surprising to know 
that the early Christian thinkers held no 
such narrow notions as we have been 
taught to hold. Far from it. Justin 
Martyr held that Socrates was inspired 
by the “eternal Word” made flesh in 
Christ, and with this Origen agreed. Au- 
gustine said that the Christian faith is 
that which has been in the world from 
the beginning, and has not been absent 
from any age. Erasmus actually came 
forward with a plea to canonise Socrates 
and Vergil as saints of the most high 
God. Such has been the faith and feel- 
ing of all the great catholic souls, as wit- 
ness the words of William Law, which 
Wesley made his own:— 

“Perhaps what the best heathens called 
Reason, and Solomon Wisdom, St. Paul 
Grace in general, St. John Righteousness 
or Love, Luther Faith, Fenelon Virtue, 
may be only different expressions for 
one and the same blessing, the light of 
Christ shining in different degrees under 
different dispensations. Why then so 
many words, and so little charity exer- 
cised among Christians, about the par- 
ticular term of a blessing experienced 
more or less by all righteous men!” 

Here are great and true words, worthy 
to be writ in letters of light, and they 
rebuke our petty bigotries with their 
simple insight and the dignity of their 
golden voice. No; Christianity is not to 
be set over against other forms of faith 
as something inserted into human his- 
tory, but as something growing up out 
of the universal religion of humanity— 
the loveliest flower in the garden of God. 
Christ did not come to destroy, but to 
fulfill — the desire of all nations, the 
great Musician who gathered up into His 
sweet voice every wandering human tone 
and weaving them into one sovereign 
harmony. And this, so far from being 
a compromise of our faith, is a vast re- 
inforcement and confirmation of it. Its 
position becomes more secure in a new 
way, by the discovery that it is a fulfil- 
ment of age-long prophecy—the eternal 
religion, the crown of all, because the 
flower and fruit of all. 

How unforgetable are the words of 
William Penn, when he said, that all 
merciful, humble, just, and devout souls 
are everywhere of one religion, and 
when death hath taken off the mask, 
they will know and love each other. 
Happily we no longer have to wait for 
death to remove the mask that hides 
man from his fellow soul! Our age 
has many faults, but it is great in its 
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sense of the unity of mankind, in its 
vision of the solidarity of faith and 
hope. As Mark Rutherford said, we are 
coming to see that “we are one in the 
human, the immense orthodoxy which 
lies beneath our differences,” and this 
makes for a friendship of faiths. The 
human fellowship with the Eternal, un- 
der whatever name, may well hush all 
words, still more hush debate. If its 
unity is not recognized, the fault must 
be, in large part, our own. But, given 
the one great experience, and at last, 
despite all variations of insight and em- 
phasis, kindred souls will join in the one 
eternal religion — knowing that, even 
when they use different phrases, all are 
trying to tell, each in his own tongue, 
the truth that is the treasure of all. 
Since this is so; since we are partak- 
ers of a like precious faith and hope and 
vision, it ought to be easy for us to love 
all our fellow-workers in the cause of 
moral culture and spiritual life. Just be- 


cause religion is life, it takes many 
forms in infinite variety, and its myriad 
colors bespeak its vitality and beauty. 
Had Confucius, Buddha, Plato, Socrates, 
Plutarch sat on the grass and listened 
to the Sermon on the Mount, all would 
have said Amen. In like spirit let us 
seek to know, to understand, and to love 
our fellow seekers and finders of the 
God who is the Father of all, and the 
Savior of each. Evermore it is the truth 
that makes us free, and the more truth 
we know the freer we shall be, building 
more stately mansions for the soul till 
at length we are free indeed. What 
Longfellow said of Channing may well 
be the life and labor of every man who 
loves God and his fellows: 


“With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan; 
But studied still with deep research 

To build a universal Church, 

Lofty as the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.” 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 


I 


Surely at the opening of the year we 
need as much to take stock of our ideals 
as to lay plans for our work. The con- 
viction is general and persistent that the 
preachers have lost their bearings, and 
that from their message the note of au- 
thority and the thrill of momentousness 
have died out. No doubt there are deep- 
seated and widespread causes for this 
absence of the power of appeal, and the 
abeyance of the instinct of evangelic 
persuasion. With these unfriendly in- 
fluences we have not now to do, except 
to say that our first concern does not lie 
with those outside, but with our own 
hearts. 

Our Christian pulpit has fallen, not 
upon evil days, but upon other days. The 
voices of the age call men away from 
the inner life; psychology seeks to dis- 
solve it into mist and dream; and we 
are almost imperceptibly led to neglect 
it. Today, even more than when Emer- 
son wrote, “things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind,” and if 
“Through the harsh noises of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way,” 

it is often hard to hear. Our life is ob- 
sessed by things external; our literature 
gives us little more than passing 
thoughts of things eternal. Science has 
unveiled the incredible vastness of the 
universe and what we need now is to re- 
discover the still greater heights and 
depths and richness of the Kingdom of 
Heaven which is within. 

Here lies the imperative necessity of 
the pulpit, if it is to recapture its lost 
power of insight and appeal. The pro- 
phet of today must learn to live where 
insight is pure and piercing, where mor- 
al earnestness rises into passion, and 
where the ancient oracle of God repeats 
its truth to the heart. He must look up- 
on life with purified and exalted vision; 
his vision must become his utterance; 
and his utterance must be commended by 
the integrity of his life. No server of 
tables, no ornament of afternoon teas, 
no fellow of those strange sons of priv- 
ilege who think earth a heaven can meet 
this demand, much less a boon compan- 
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1914—COMPANIONS OF THE HEART 


ion of that portion of the upper world 
whose ears are so stuffed with selfish- 
ness that they cannot hear the cry of 
those for whom civilization is often on- 
ly exclusion from the life proper to ra- 
tional beings. No, we must live with 
people if we are to have any insight in- 
to social problems, and we must live with 
God if we are ever to solve them. 

Evermore the minister must live in the 
innermost life of the spirit, where God 
makes character, and where souls renew 
their being in Him. In that sphere in 
which all higher living originates and 
from which it is guided and sustained, 
we must do our work. We must keep 
close to the poetry and piety of the 
Christian ages. It is our native air, and 
nowhere else can we breathe. Ours is 
the highest of all vocations, albeit often 
misunderstood and despised. Our great 
mission is to minister the living Word 
of the living God to living men, and our 
weapon is the influence born of the un- 
ion of truth and sincerity. The rewards 
of our labors are in the things of mind 
and heart, with a thousand great and 
tender memories that keep forever alive 
faith and hope and love. 

Hence my essay today on the Com- 
panions of the Heart—a tiny record of a 
few things learned from the great mas- 
ters of the Inward Way who show me 
that with the minister, as with every oth- 
er mortal, out of the heart are the issues 
of life. “Keep thine heart with all dili- 
gence,” is the abiding word for each of 
us, and if we are to keep it pure and 
melodious we must give it into the keeping 
of Him who made it. How significant 
are the words of Martineau on the lit- 
erature that moved him most, and help- 
ed him to keep his heart in tune with 
things eternal: “In devotional literature 
and religious thought I find nothing of 
ours that does not pale before Augus- 
tine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in the 
poetry of the church it is the Latin or 
the German hymns, or the lines of 
Charles Wesley or of Keble, that fasten 
on my memory and heart, and make all 
else seem poor and cold.’ Surely here 
is the ultimate criticism, not only of the 


movement with which Martineau was 
identified, but of the church of today. 
Why is the church unable to produce 
such books in our age? Need we go any 
further to find out what is lacking and 
why we are bereft of power? Even so, 
we must go back to the men of the past, 
not because they lived in the past, but 
because they lived in the Eternal where 
a thousand years are as a day. 


II 


There remains, despite all changes and 
overturning, the one great timeless Book 
of the Presence, as fresh and rich today 
as ever it was in the past, revealing the 
fountain which sustains moral order and 
spiritual faith, and forever able to in- 
spire the creative sense of a higher hu- 
manity moving to its own issues in the 
complex and tragic life of the world. 
There are two ways at least in which we 
may read the Bible, with a historical or 
with a spiritual interest. The historian 
is concerned with the differences in it, 
even when he is aware of the unity un- 
derlying and overruling them, his atten- 
tion being fixed, if he be a historian and 
not an iconoclast, on the sundry times 
and divers manners in which that unity 
is revealed. i 

Nevertheless, if it is our duty to listen 
to all that the historical study of the 
Bible has to say—and even to be a mas- 
ter of its methods—that is not the chief 
interest of the minister. It is where the 
historian ends that our real fellowship 
with that greatest and wisest of all writ- 
ten companions of the heart begins. 
When we have attained all that is to be 
won by any reflective or intellecual pro- 
cess exercised upon the results of his- 
torical study, the real greatness of the 
Bible remains to be explored. At its ut- 
most the fiery discipline of Biblical 
criticism is only a purgatorial cleansing 
for another and higher vocation; at its 
best it can do nothing better than bring 
us to the minister door. To his trans- 
lation of Dante Longfellow prefixed a 
noble sonnet, in which, after comparing 
the Divine Comedy to a dim great cathe- 
dral at whose gate a laborer lays his 
burden while he enters to pray, he wrote 
what should be for us a daily habit of 
life with the Bible: 


“So as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at the minster 
gate, 
Kneeling to pray and not ashamed to 
pray, 
The tumult of the times disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and 
wait.” 


More and more as the years go by 


that great saying of Hosea becomes, for 
me at least, the key to the Bible. Re- 
calling the story of the midnight wrestle 
of Jacob with the angel, the Prophet 
adds: “Yea, he had power over the an- 
gel and prevailed, he wept and made 
supplication unto Him; he found Him 
at Bethel, and there he spake with us.” 
(12:4.) Who can read the story of that 
lonely wrestle and not feel that he him- 
self has been there, and that what God 
signified to the patriarch, He signified to 
him also. There are other passages of 
like kind, as when the Psalmist said: 
“They went through the flood on foot; 
there did we rejoice in Him.” (66:6.) 
And also in the wonderful one hundred 
and thirty-second Psalm (also Joshua 
5:1-3.) Time vanishes and is forgotten. 
The spirit of man bridges historical 
gulfs, and meets the living God today in 
the events and voices of the distant past, 
and thereby learns how to meet Him in 
the events and voices of the present. 

No matter what the Bible is talking 
about, it somehow always speaks with 
us, so that when we open it we may say 
with the Psalmist, “I will hear what the 
Lord will say in me.” (85:5.) This 
must have been what Coleridge meant 
when he said that the great thing about 
the Bible is, that “it finds us’—finds us 
under what cover soever of sophistry or 
subterfuge we may hide, or in whatever 
thick darkness of sorrow we may be 
lost; finds us with its strangely penetrat- 
ing voice, now keen as a sword, now 
gentle as the caress of God. If a man 
will sit down, putting aside all theories, 
and let that wise old Book tell its story 
to his heart, it will do for him what it 
did for Erskine, and many another — 
make him aware that he is in the hands 
of One who is training him to be a good 
man. That is why the words and scenes of 
the Bible never grow gray with age, but 

“Always find us young 
And always keep us so.” 

Uttering every mood of the heart of 
man, its shrill cry of pain, its deep sob 
of sorrow, yea, and its bitter doubt, it is 
also the book of the Answerer which, 
if a man read, giving himself to its aw- 
ful sense of the Unseen, its passion for 
purity, its vast pity and its vaster hope, 
will make him great of soul. Also, its 
great and simple words unfold hidden 
meanings as the years come and go, as 
if they were magic mirrors reflecting our 
keenest woe and our highest joy, and 
the most secret longings of our hearts. 
So that, returning to it after every inner 
healing and cleansing of soul, every en- 
larging of experience, every sin, every 
victory over the beast within us, we find 
in it our autobiography. What a com- 
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panion of the heart — how relentlessly 
honest with us, how mercilessly search- 
ing, yet how divinely revealing and rich 
in comfort! 

III 


After the Bible, Martineau names the 
Confessions of Augustine as a great 
chapter in the literature of the heart; 
and with his verdict Bernard, Theresa 
and a multitude of others agree. Alex- 
ander Maclaren always took that book 
with him on his vacations, and his won- 
der grew with every re-reading. Indeed, 
it always makes me think of the vision 
of Julian of Norwich when she saw the 
world as no larger than a hazel nut, and 
“the soul, as it were, an endless world” 
of immeasureable vastness and unfath- 
omable depths—whereas, today, too of- 
ten the reverse seems to be true. We 
talk about the psychology of religious 
experience—often more about the psy- 
chology than the experience—but in Au- 
gustine we find the reality itself about 
which our professors talk so glibly. 

Outside of the Bible there is no better 
analyzer of the subtle processes of spirit- 
ual experience, at least on its emotional 
and volitional side, than Augustine. 
Reading his Confessions is like holding 
a mirror up to our own hearts, and few 
have been able to do that without seeing 
that the heart of man is deceitful and 
desperately wicked. There we see the 
push and pull of motives, the tug of pas- 
sions, the ebb and flow of moral reso- 
lution, as if his bosom were made of 
glass. He was not always an accurate 
exegete; as little was he always a sound 
thinker. But he knew himself, and if 
we read him he will teach us to know 
ourselves, if so we may look into our 
own hearts and preach. How else can 
we know the human heart in these days 
when men are so strangely reticent about 
the highest things, save as we search our 
own souls and tell what we find there of 
the power of evil and the mercy of God? 

What is more, Augustine will teach us 
deep and precious truths—chief among 
them that religion is a personal fellow- 
ship with a personal God. Who has por- 
trayed more vividly the subtilty of sin, 
the paralysis of sensuality, the wonder 
of conversion, or the deep meaning of 
memory in the life of faith? His style, 
despite his use of antithesis and other 
devices, is an abiding wonder alike for 
its strength afd its delicacy. In _ his 
great hours of lyric love of God. which 
was the grand element in his religion, it 
would be hard to name his equal. Some 
of his pages rival the Psalms. and the 
sweetness of that endless colloquy in 
prayer, which was an accompaniment of 
his thinking, may teach us not only to 
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think prayerfully, but to pray in a man- 
ner worthy of Him who gives us au- 
dience. No one has ever summed up the 
a onfessions in more perfect words than 
these: 


“T loved Thee late, dear Lord, I loved 
Thee late; 
My years ran waste, but Thou didst 
love and wait: 
Thou hast been very patient with my 
sin. 
“Thou wert within, dear Lord; I was 
without; 
I sought Thee there, and round and 
round about: 
I found Thee not because Thou wert 
within. 
“Thou wert with me, and I was not with 
Thee; 
Thy beam shone on my path; I did not 
see; 
Thy voice was loud, and yet I did not 
hear. 


“I hungered and I thirsted after truth, 
And ranged the world through all my 
faultful youth; 
I sought Thee far, and Thou wert very 
near. 


“Stars for the sky, for heaven Thy glor- 
ious throne, 
But us Thou madest for Thyself alone; 
Our hearts are restless till they rest 
in Thee. 


“O late, so late! But all is overpast, 
And peace is come, though late; Thy 
peace at last; 
I am with Thee, and Thou, dear Lord, 
with me.” 


IV 


Then there is that golden little book 
of the following of Christ, a treasure 
unto everlasting, the gift to the world of 
Thomas a Kempis. Even Renan loved 
it; Huxley kept it always on his desk, 
and Arnold found it a healing balm in 
a time of bitter sorrow. Quiet, deep, 
wise, winning, now piercing in its power 
of causing moral smart, now lucid with 
the final candor of sin laid bare, now 
tender with the pathos of life and the 
love of God — what may not one say 
about it? Lofty and aloof, at times it 
seems remote by the very depth of its 
vision, and some of its words are among 
the deepest ever uttered ; as for example: 

“Forsake yourself, and you shall find 
me. T am often nearest to you when 
you think me far away.” 

“Q that I certainly knew!” 

“What wouldst thou do if this certain 
knowledge were bestowed on thee? Do 
now what thou wouldst do then, and 
rest secure.” 


Mixed with these profound flashes of 
vision is a rich fund of spiritual com- 
mon sense. One can see A-Kempis sit- 
ting on the old bench at the Deventeer 
school—where Erasmus sat later—‘in a 
little nook with a little book;” and his 
bright eyes saw everything. The keen- 
ness of his insight into divine things 
made the weaknesses and the vanities of 
human nature transparent, and if he set 
them down candidly he was always kind- 
ly. Perhaps a little catena will best ex- 
hibit the quality of his practical spiritual 
wisdom: 

“If you fancy that you know many 
things and fairly understand them, re- 
member that the things you do not know 
are many more than the things you 
know.” 

“Learned men are apt to make a dis- 
play of their learning, but I would rath- 
er feel compunction than to be able to 
define it.” 

“The degree of virtue anyone possess- 
es is manifested in times of adversity. 
Trials do not cause human frailty; they 
serve to betray what a man really is.” 

“He who seeks his own loses the 
things that are in common. The good 
man envies no one since he has no pri- 
vate joy.” 

“Woe for us if we yearn for rest, as if 
peace and safety were with us, when as 
yet no true sign of holiness appears in 
our lives.” 

“Be not angry that you cannot make 
others as you wish, since you cannot 
make yourself as you wish. Thou thy- 
self hast many failings which must be 
borne with by others.” 

“Love never feels a burden, never 
thinks things tasks, willingly attempts 
what is above its strength, never argues 
that things are impossible.” 

Such a book, if read as it is arranged 
and was intended to be read, a few lines 
each day, is both food and medicine to 
the soul. If it has touches of monastic 
asceticism, and echoes of the piety of 
the cloister, these may not be amiss in 
an age so little used to austerity and so 
unacquainted with quiet. As a fact, the 
Imitation is a mosaic of Bible words and 
truths, wrought into a design by one 
who was an artist in holiness, and as 
such will last till all things mortal turn 
to dust. For A-Kempis the way of God 
was the way of self-denial, of humility, 
of withdrawal from things less than the 
soul, which finds little echo in our in- 
dulgent and easy-going age; but when 
all is said, the oldest man in his ripe age 
has never found a wiser, truer way. 

Next to the Imitation, with me at least, 
comes that tiny little classic of The 
Practice of the Presence of God, by 


Nicolas Herman — better known as 
Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection. 
Not a man of letters, still less a great 
thinker, he was yet a master of the finest 
of all arts—the art of prayer. No one 
known to me ever fulfilled more abso- 
lutely the injunction to “pray without 
ceasing,” until, at last, his life became a 
prayer incarnate. For thirty years a 
cook in a Carmelite kitchen, amidst the 
drudgery of his labors he carried a 
great stillness of heart, and every small- 
est act was done as if for God himself. 
What sweetness of spirit, what simplicity 
of soul, what artless and unconscious 
sincerity of life! 

Humility is perhaps the rarest of all 
virtues, hardest to capture, hardest to 
define. It is not self-abasement, for that 
imports a thought of self, and the hum- 
ble man is so full of the good in others 
that he has no time to brood over him- 
self. Nor is it modesty, since modesty 
is often concerned with pride. Perhaps 
we may say that it is the attitude of man 
toward God, as expressed in his attitude 
towards his fellows. If it stops with hu- 
mility towards God alone, it is hardly 
humility at all. Tolstoi was aware of his 
distance from Heaven, but he was often 
impatient with his neighbors. Not so 
Nicolas Herman, whose simple, self-for- 
getting, unconscious humility is one of 
the finest flowers in Christian history. 
Hear some of his simple words: 

“The world appears very little to a 
soul that contemplates the greatness of 
God. My business is to remain in the 
presence of God. 

“Ah! did I know that my heart loved 
not God, I would immediately pluck it 
out. It is our whole work to love God, 
without being anxious about anything 
else. 

“Were God to put me in hell, I 
should not be anxiously concerned; for 
He would be with me, and His presence 
would be paradise. He will do with me 
what pleaseth Him, 

“In the way of God reflections or rea- 
sonings go for nothing; love does all. 
The chief business of the philosopher is 
prayer.” 

V 


Still another Companion of the Heart, 
of rare and pure vision, albeit little 
known, is Revelations of Divine Love, 
by Julian of Norwich. As quaint in 
style as it is profound ‘in thought, it 
comes to us from the days of Chaucer, 
of the Peasant’s Rising in 1381, and the 
death of Wycliff. Of these things, how- 
ever, the book tells us nothing, yet it is 
as fresh and revelant to our time as if 
it were written yesterday. Its glowing 
love of God, its passion for the service 
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of man, its eager, aspiring quest for un- 
ion with the eternal—these mark it as an 
everlasting book to be read and loved in 
every age. The truths of faith which 
many think are the trophies of our age 
are set forth in that book of a time long 
gone with an insight as sane as it is rad- 
iant. Let me weave some of its words 
into a passage, if so it may tempt your 
heart: 

“Truth seeth God, and Wisdom be- 
holdest God, and of these two cometh 
the third; that is Love, which is God. 
God is all that is good, and the goodness 
that each thing has, it is He 7 
God is nearer to us than our own soul. 
He is the ground, he is the substance, he 
is the teaching, he is the teacher, he is 
the end and the meed for which every 
soul travaileth. Till I am oned with 
Him, I may never have full rest nor 
bliss. . Prayer uniteth the soul to 
God, as if He said, ‘I am the ground of 
thy beseeching, I make thee to will it. 
How should it then be, that thou 
shouldst not have thy beseeching?’... 
All shall be well, all manner of things 
shall be well. For by the same blessed 
might, wisdom and love that He made 
all things to the same end our good 
Lord leadeth them continually, and thus 
to Himself shall bring it.” 

Ay, here is meat for the mind, hope 
for the heart, and light upon a dim path. 
Time fails me to tell of Theresa and her 
life of prayer, of Molinos and his Spirit- 
ual Guide, of the great child-hearted 
Boehme whose Letters are mines of 
precious truth; of sweet St. Francis 
whose life of pity and joy is one of the 
gentlest memories of the world; of the 
Theologia Germanica so beloved by 
Luther; of Bunyan and his allegory of 
the Pilgrim of Faith; of the Journal of 
Woolman in which we learn of that 
sanctuary of Silence where, morning 
and evening, he was refreshed by “de- 
scendings of heavenly due:” of Bush- 
nell who said, “I fell into the habit of 
talking with God, and do it now with- 
out knowing;” of others too many to 
name, whose words have brought cour- 
age, comradeship, and the joy of wise 
leadership. Waking early they ran 
ahead of us to the place of vision, and 
returned to show us the way, the truth, 
and the life. Their words linger in 
memory, like the strains of great music, 
so wise and true are they, yet so intimate 
withal that our own hearts seem to be 
speaking to us. Listen: 

“Tet a man learn to be at home in his 
own heart and he will surely come to see 
what there is to do at home.” 

“Every day bring God sacrifices and 
be the priest of this reasonable service, 


ee thy body and the virtue of thy 
soul. 

“We carry our cloister with us. Our 
body is the cell, and the soul is the her- 
mit who dwells in it, there to pray to 
God and meditate.” 

“Humble, meek, merciful, just and de- 
vout souls are everywhere of one re- 
ligion, and when death hath taken off 
the mask, they will know one another.” 

“They who love beyond the world, 
cannot be separated by it. Death can- 
not kill what never dies.” 

“Our faith cometh of the natural love 


. of the soul, and by the clear light of rea- 


son, and of the steadfast mind which we 
have of God.” 

“Were there anything nobler than sor- 
row, God would have redeemed man 
thereby. Sorrow is the dog of the good 
Shepherd who guides the flock of man.” 

“The heart has its reasons, which the 
reason does not know. This is faith: 
God felt in the heart.” 

“He always prays who does good 
works, nor does he neglect prayer but 
when he leaves off to be just.” 

“Nails would not have held God-and- 
Man fast to the Cross, had not love held 
Him there.” 

“Took that nothing live in thy work- 
ing mind, but a naked intent stretching 
into God. Such a blind shot with the 
sharp dart of longing love may never 
fail of the mark. Oh, the little word of 
love!” 

“Then only have we prayed when we 
can say, ‘Another was just then with 
me.’ In His will is our peace.” 

And listening, we learn whither these 
dear Companions of the Heart would 
lead us, even into the great confessional 
of the soul where we are alone with God, 
whence we emerge purged and indued 
with power for our ministry. Blessed 
be such guides who would conduct us 
thither where we seek to go, marking 
the path of the soul into that august and 
gracious Presence—to the sacrifice and 
cleansing in which no church, no priest, 
can take part, and where no human pres- 
ence penetrates. There let us offer our 
prayer of silence and listening, receive 
forgiveness for our shuffling weakness, 
and our paltry excuses for falling from 
the high level of thought and purpose 
and conduct demanded of us, and regain 
moral health and spiritual power. 

So shall we become helpers of Christ 
in building that Kingdom of Heaven 
which cometh not by observation, but by 
faith, by thought, by deed, by just will 
and loving service—the Church of the 
Living God so built that beholders shall 
say, not “See what manner of stones are 
here,” but, “See what manner of Men!” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 4, 1914—THE GREAT TRAGEDY, A STUDY 


OF THE WAR 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, who art the Provi- 
dence of the World in spite of the im- 
providence of man, teach us how to pray 
in faith, solemnly, earnestly, as for Thy 
will. If our hearts are in any measure 
cold and wandering when they should 
be warm and gathered unto Thyself, 
wilt Thou take them and fill them with 
the high and holy spirit of prayer. In 
Thee have we trusted; let us not be con- 
founded by this vast calamity which has 
fallen upon the nations, but seek the 
more deeply to know Thy way and Thy 
will, and to follow whither they lead. 

Amid the tumult and the shouting, and 
the merciless slaughter of men, we turn 
to Thee in our helplessness and woe, be- 
seeching Thy divine help. How foolish 
is our human wisdom that it has 
wrought such tragedy, such measure- 
less sorrow and ruin; O teach us Thy 
wisdom. Lord, we confess the sins of 
our age as our own, knowing that each 
of us shares in his degree in the his- 
toric guilt of the race; and our hearts 
are subdued to breaking. Make us 
sympathetic, as Thou hast made us sob- 
er-minded, and cleanse our hearts of 
bitterness, of hate, of vanity, of sin. 

Into Thy hands we commend our 
country, its people, its rulers, its states- 
men, and all those who hold positions of 
high responsibility and power. Let not 
the spirit of strife come near us, we 
humbly pray, and wilt Thou judge the 
nations of the earth swiftly that this 
cruelty of conflict may cease. God of 
our fathers, guide our President in this 
critical and dangerous hour, and grant 
unto him, if so it may be, a great min- 
istry of reconciliation. Clothe him with 
wisdom as Thou hast given him pa- 
tience; teach him what to do as Thou 
hast made him strong and firm, that his 
sagacity may be equal to his tenderness 
of heart. 

Have pity, Lord, upon the victims of 
the war in their sore distress—women 
and little ones left deserted in their 
homes, the old and infirm who are 
hungry and heavy of heart, the wounded 
and dying fallen on the field; those who 
know want and those left without stay 
or hope. O may the counsels of such 
as make war be brought forever to 
nought, that the Prince of Peace may 
rule over our humanity, healing its self- 
ish ambitions — that under His sweet 
sovereignty we may learn righteousness 
and peace, and that the injury of one 
of Thy little ones is the hurt of all. 

Forgive what we ask amiss, but have 


regard to the desires which Thou hast 
planted in our hearts, that, as fellow- 
workers with Thee, we may help to es- 
tablish good-will upon earth. Hasten 
the day when every race shall dedicate 
its noblest gifts to the common good, 
that together they may serve Thee who 
art the Father of all. Inspire in us a 
sense of our human kinship, that we 
may love our fellow men of every race, 
and do those works which glorify Thee 
and gladden the hearts that are weary 
and lonely. Thy mercy on Thy people, 
Lord, that Thy will may be done on 
earth even as it is done in heaven; in 
His name, Amen. 


Sermon 
“Whence come wars and fightings 
among you?” James 4:1. 
“Peace on earth among men of good 
will.” Luke 2:14. 
“Neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Micah 4:3. 


No doubt all of you know the poem 
by Robert Southey in which the lips of 
a child ask the question that all the 
world is now asking. It was on a sum- 
mer evening on the old battlefield of 
Blenheim. Before his vineclad cottage 
sat old Kaspar, while his grandson came 
running from a nearby brook, having 
unearthed a human skull. The old man 
took the gruesome thing from the boy, 
and told him that it had been the head 
of a man killed in the great battle of 
Blenheim. Then the little boy looked 
Rae the face of the old man and 
said, 

“Now tell us all about the war 

And what they fought each other for.” 

Perhaps at some distant day an old 
man will again sit in front of a vine- 
clad cottage in France, musing at even- 
tide. Another little boy may come run- 
ning with the skull of one of the men 
who died today, whose body was buried 
in a snallow trench, and make a like re- 
quest. If the old man tells him all about 
this war, and what they are fighting 
each other for, it will be a long, sad 
story. Let us not anticipate that story. 
Not yet are we able to tell it as it is. 
We are too close to it and the smoke 
of battle is too dark. We must wait un- 
til the diamond pointed pen of history 
has carved out the truth. Longer per- 
spective is needed and cooler, calmer 
judgment. Our task today is not to re- 
cite the story of the war, but to search 
our own hearts and inquire if the causes 
which led to this tragedy are not, in 
some degree, within ourselves. 
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The diplomats tried to localize the 
war when it began, and could not do it. 
No more can we localize the blame for 
it. Surely it is superficial to try to fix 
responsibility upon any one nation, still 
less upon any one man. Those who lay 
it all upon the Emperor of Germany, as 
so many are wont to do, know not the 
man as he is. Our notion of him is little 
more than a cartoon. Many think of 
him as a war-lord clad in shining arm- 
or, shaking his mailed fist at the world. 
Not so. He is the one great ruler whose 
land has had forty years of peace and 
prosperity. Who else has had so long a 
quiet? Not America, for we had war 
with Spain. Not England, which had 
war in South Africa. Nor France, nor 
Russia, nor Italy, Turkey, nor Japan. 
During all these wars and rumors of 
war Germany has had a happy and in- 
dustrious peace. 

Nor did militarism cause the war. 
Guns do not make war. It is the spirit 
in the hearts of the men behind the guns, 
and so long as that spirit lives there will 
be war. In respect of militarism, every 
nation involved in the war, and those 
not involved in it, are equally guilty. We 
are not a military nation. In 1860 our 
fathers had difficulty to find guns 
enough to go around, but this republic 
flew into a fury and plunged into four 
years of blood and fire and tears. With- 
out heavy armaments this war might 
have been slower in coming, but it would 
have come at last. Even if we disarm, 
as we should agree to do in behalf of 
decency, that will not end war so long 
as the war-spirit lives in our hearts. It 
is with this, as with so many other 
things, we begin with the symptom, not 
with the disease. No, we must go deep- 
er if we are to find the root of this vast 
tragedy which shakes the world till it 
trembles. 

Nor can we make any one philosophy 
a scapegoat. Much has been said about 
Nietzsche, as if his shallow and half- 
mad dogmas were responsible for the 
war. Does any one really think that 
Germany is following a poor, frail, ill- 
balanced man who taught an insane 
atheism and died in madness? How ab- 
surd! Besides, it is a fact that Nietzsche 
has been more widely read in our own 
land than in Germany. If he deified 
Force and declared that Christianity is 
weakness, he only gave utterance to a 
spirit latent and easily accessible in our 
age. Materialism! Exactly; but that is 
the sad obsession of all the modern na- 
tions—our own not one whit less than 
the others. Nietzsche was not a Ger- 
man nor is he the voice of Germany. 
No; the one mighty voice of Germany 


heard afar is Eucken, pleading for a 
new idealism and the life of the spirit. 
To fix on one philosophy as the reason 
for the war is to see things out of all 
perspective and proportion. 

Is monarchy the cause of the war? In 
1795 Emmanuel Kant wrote his famous 
essay on Perpetual Peace, in which he 
said that there will never be universal 
peace until the world is politically or- 
ganized. And it will never be possible 
to organize the world, he said, until the 
people, not the kings, rule. With this 
all Americans agree. But will democray 
end war? Look at our own history and 
answer. France is a democracy. Just 
now we think that no nation in its senses 
would ever vote for war. Perhaps not; 
but nations lose their senses over night. 
This republic could be hurled into this 
war within ten days. Let some outrage 
be committed against our navy, and the 
majority vote in favor of war would be 
overwhelming. Only a few weeks ago 
we were clamoring, many of us, for war 
with Mexico. No; democracy is no 
panacea for mortal ills. It is right in 
saying that, if there is to be war, the 
men who do the fighting have a right to 
say when and why they shall fight. But 
we must not delude ourselves into think- 
ing than any form of government will 
do away with war, while the war-lust 
lives in men. 

Of course, it has been said that this 
war proclaims the failure of Christianity. 
Far from it. That is more superficial 
still. Until we have tried Christianity 
we have no right to say that it has fail- 
ed. As Emerson said, love as a basis of 
society has never been tried. But did 
not Jesus promise peace on earth and 
good will among men? No; he promis- 
ed “peace on earth among men of good 
will,” and that promise fulfills itself as 
fast as men incarnate His spirit of good 
will; and no faster. As it is, 

“Beneath the Angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong,” 
because we have kept hate alive among 
men. The nations of Europe are not 
the test of Christianity. No, Christianity 
is the test and touchstone of the nations 
of Europe! By it they stand condemned 
as un-Christian. 

Some say that it is a war on barbar- 
ism. Even so, but who are the bar- 
barians? Let us not hurl stones at oth- 
ers, but look into our own souls as we 
make reply. It has been said that the 
Emperor of Germany has an Old Testa- 
ment mind. No doubt; but that is the 
trouble with all of us. Only a few have 
got as far as the Gospel of Matthew. 
Even our own nation has just finished 
reading the last chapter of the Book of 
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Kings. Who is the civilized man? He 
is the man who carries that little mirror 
in his mind in which he sees the mind 
of the other man, knows his point of 
view, and how he feels. If that be so, 
it is not civilized to misjudge any nation 
as we have been doing of late. By this 
test, how many of us are really civilized? 
Yes, it is a war on barbarism, but the 
barbarism is in all of us—just under the 
skin. 

Make any generalization you wish 
about the war, and there will be as many 
facts on one side as on the other—if 
not more. If you say it is a war of 
royalties against republics, you have 
Russia and France as allies. If you say 
it is absolutism against constitutional 
government, it is the same. Russia is a 
worse despotism than ever Germany 
dreamed of being. If you say it is a 
war of Slav against Teuton, there is the 
fact that France is not Slavic but that 
Prussia probably is, and Russia certain- 
ly is. If you say that it is a war of re- 
ligions, the fact is that all the nations at 
war, save one, profess the Christian re- 
ligion. If you say, as Shaw has said, 
that it is a war for the balance of power, 
there is Belgium. All such glib general- 
izations are equally wide of the mark. 

Had any one written a book on mod- 
ern civilization last spring, it would have 
read like a romance. What a picture we 
would have painted of the triumphs of 
science, invention, and industry. Disease 
was yielding to the skill of science. Even 
the dreaded cancer seemed about to be 
overcome. The bright cities of the earth, 
with their palaces of art and prayer, lay 
bathed in sunlight. Air-craft explored 
the sky, and wireless messages flew ev- 
erywhither, telling of the glory of man. 
And then—a high-school boy in remote 
Bosnia fired a pistol, and a pall of an- 
cient barbaric night fell over the earth, 
darkening the heavens. O, ihe tragedy 
of it—beyond comparison the greatest 
war in all time in the new century! 
Commerce languishes, art is paralyzed, 
religion is mocked, and _ civilization 
seems tumbling to a fall. Four days of 
the cost of this war would build the 
Panama Canal. One month of it would 
equip every hospital on earth to fight 
the great white plague. Of the loss in 
life, the most precious of all wealth, 
who can think without a sob! Who is 
equal to these things. What man can 
find words wherewith to tell the woe 
of it all! 

Whence come wars and fightings? Be- 
cause war is in human nature and has 
been the chief business of man since ev- 
er history began. Our human history is 
saturated with blood and blistered with 


tears. It has been estimated that in all 
the annals of humanity, there have been 
only thirteen years when there was no 
war on earth. 


“Men are only boys grown tall, 

Hearts don’t change much, after all. 
Nations are these lads writ large, 
That’s what makes the battle charge.” 


The first men who lived in the red dawn 
of time lived every man for himself, 
feeling that every other man was his 
foe, and therefore his prey. So there 
was war, strife bloodshed. Then came 
the tribe, but the men on one side of the 
river felt that the men on the other side 
were their enemies—just because they 
were on the other side. Again there 
was war, pillage, and woe. Great em- 
pires came and met in the shock of con- 
flict, leaving trails of skeletons across 
the earth. Then came the long Roman 
roads, reaching out with their stony 
clutch and bringing the ends of the 
earth together. Men met, passed, and 
repassed, and learned that human nature 
is everywhere the same, with faiths and 
fear in common. Still there was war, 
waste, and slaughter. 

So reads the records of the ages, and 
we cannot hope to reverse that awful 
order of things in a day. Racial rancor 
lies at the root of it. Barriers of race, 
of creed, of caste, of interest divide 
men today, begetting bigotry, suspicion, 
and hate. All through the centuries men 
have been unfriendly, and therefore un- 
just and cruel, because they were unac- 
quainted. 


“Here lies the tragedy of our race: 
Not that men are poor; 

All men know something of poverty. 
Not that men are wicked; 

Who can claim to be good? 

Not that men are ignorant; 

Who can boast that he is wise? 

But that men are strangers.” 


There is not one argument against a 
great-spirited world-peace but this—that 
men will not. Envy, jealousy, greed, 
hate, revenge, racial vanity, and the 
spirit of strife, these make war against 
peace. Emerson said that one big Na- 
poleon was possible only because there 
were innumerable little Napoleons. War 
is waste. It is unreason. It is not evo- 
lution, but devolution. It is not the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but the sacrifice of 
the best. The canker of long peace, as 
Shakespeare called it, is the canker not 
of peace, but of the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon war. Nothing new has been 
said in favor of arbitration since Gro- 
tius wrote his great book in 1622, But 
men did not take heed. They called him 
an impractical dreamer. If the scene in 
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Europe is practical, then let us give the 
world over to the dreamers for a time. 
Surely they cannot make matters worse. 
Let the idealists have the helm and try 
where “practical” men have failed! 

What will end war? The Germanistic 
Society of Chicago published an essay 
on Germany and the Peace of Europe, 
in which the German position was de- 
fended, albeit the writer admitted that 
in violating the neutrality of Belgium 
Germany “made herself guilty of a very 
grave breach of law and right.” But 
that essay contained these words, which 
go to the heart of this matter: 

“Above all speculations, one thing is 
certain: Governments may pass, dynas- 
ties may vanish, but the peoples of 
Europe will remain substantially as they 
are within their historic boundaries. But 
these battered and impoverished peoples 
will be preserved for no other purpose 
than new wars and new disasters if they 
do not fit themselves with a new mind. 
And that means that the individual—for 
everything depends on him—must learn 
the lesson of peace and love for which 
in Europe he is as yet not greatly recep- 
tive.” 

Never were truer words written, and 
they tell the whole story of this tragedy 
and the way to avert another like it. 
“Neither shall they Jearn war any more.” 
Ay, how well we have learned war, re- 
ducing it to a science and a fine art. 
There are those great guns that speak 
with throats of thunder, and those “airy 
navies grappling in the central blue,” as 
Lord Tennyson predicted. Now let us 
learn peace. ‘That means that we must 
begin with the young, and keep always 
at it, teaching our race to think in terms 
of peace. In the Ruskin story of The 
King of the Golden River the stream did 
not become “the golden river” till the 
three drops of holy water were dropped 
into its source. What has happened re- 
veals how much remains to be done, but 
it also shows us where to begin. More 
important than all is the question as to 
what the map of the human mind is to 
be after the war. So long as men think 
war there will be war, bloody and 
brutal. Let us go on thinking that war 
with Japan must come, and come it will. 
Not all at once can we undo the work 
of ages and bring peace upon earth 
where war has been the law so long. 
None the less, we must labor without 
hasting and without resting in behalf of 
a nobler, gentler way of thinking. 

Truth to tell, we have been trying to 
do an impossible thing—trying to found 
a Christian civilization upon an uwn- 
Christian basis, a human order upon a 
brutal basis. It cannot be done. Long 


ago Greece built its structure of art and 
life upon a basis of slavery, and it fell. 
Just so our civilization will fall if it is 
built upon a basis of force. Mayhap, 
after all, this war may be the inevitable 
result of a transition from the rule of 
Force to the rule of Numbers, and, ul- 
timately, to the rule of Reason and Love. 
At any rate, the times are infinitely 
plastic. Whatever betide, the old order 
has collapsed and come to an end. If 
this war goes on until all despotism is 
swept away, and with it all upholding of 
the privilege of the few against the in- 
terest of the many, it will be worth all 
it cost. One is tempted to wish that. 
since it has come, it will not stop till 
people everywhere say: 

“Never again! It is too terrible, too 
ghastly, too insane to be tolerated even 
as a possibility. Never again shall the 
power to hurl armies at each other be 
vested in a few. Let in the light. Let 
in all the light. We do the fighting. We 
pay for it. We die in it! Never again 
shall there be war!” 

Make no mistake; back of all this 
black tragedy is One who knows this 
horror as no human mind can know it. 
There are those who ask us to keep God 
out of the war. Let us by all means 
keep blasphemy out of it, but Him we 
can not keep out. Aye, that is the 
trouble. Too long we have forgotten 
God, trying to build a human order 
without regard to His immutable law 
moral gravitation, and now we sit in the 


shadow of a vast retribution. Hugo 
said of Napoleon that “he bothered 
God,” and he was swept away. ‘True 


statesmanship consists in seeing the way 
in which God is going and getting things 
out of His way. Lincoln was wise in 
offering prayer, not that God would be 
on his side, but that he might be on the 
side of the awful will of God. It is 
thus that a nation is on its knees this 
day, beseeching the Eternal Wisdom to 
make us wise with the wisdom of right- 
eousness and peace. Hear the words of 
Luther, which are as true today as when 
he uttered them—true of Germany, of 
England, and of all the nations of earth: 
“We wait beneath the furnace blast 

The pangs of transformation; 
Not painlessly doth God recast, 

And mould anew the nation 
Where wrongs aspire; 

Nor spares the hand 

That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 
“Then let the selfish lip be dumb, 

And hushed the breath of sighing, 
Before the joy of peace must come 

The pains of purifying. 
God give us grace, 
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Bach in his place, 
To bear his lot; 


SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER I1, 


Prayer 


Holy and merciful God, we would 
come to this hour of prayer with pure 
hearts, with earnest purpose, with rev- 
erent spirit, putting all that is evil and 
unworthy out of our thoughts. Amid 
all the shocks and surprises of mortality, 
teach us perfect trust in Thee, and a 
happy willing obedience to Thy law. Let 
there be no lingering love oi sin in our 
hearts, no doubt of Thy truth, no rest- 
ing in the past, as if no larger vision and 
task awaited us. Give us courage, when 
Thou biddest us to go forward, to take 
our journey in quietness and confidence. 

Through the days that are before us, 
hidden in darkness from our eyes and 
keeping new revelations, we would have 
Thy near companionship, even as we 
have walked with Thee through un- 
known places and unimagined perils gone 
by. O Thou who goest before us like a 
wise Shepherd, leading us in ways we 
know not of, help us with ready hearts to 
listen to Thy voice and obey it. Forgive 
the folly of our oft-recurring fears, and 
make us to know that in the way Thou 
leadest light and truth and freedom are 
found. Forbid us to draw back, but fol- 
low on to know the truth, and come at 
last to the place whither we seek to go. 

Lord, we remember before Thee those 
who are our companions in the wonder- 
ful way, fellow pilgrims with us, that we 
may walk together in kindliness and con- 
fidence. Thou who forgivest us so free- 
ly, so abundantly, let Thy mercy which 
endureth forever teach us how we ought 
to look upon our fellows, and forgive. 
Remember, we beseech Thee, all who are 
in bereavement, perplexity, and distress, 
and minister to them Thy sweet consol- 
ation. Let there be light in their hearts, 
even the light of Thy presence which 
fadeth not, but shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Accept, O Lord, the small gift that we 
bring unto Thee, even the gift of our 
lives—our weak affection going forth to 
meet Thy infinite loving care; our frail 
faith laying hold of the hem of Thy 
robe. How poor are our treasures, but 
let them be precious in Thy sight, as the 
gift of a child, though of little worth, is 
dear to the heart of a father. For Thou 
art our Father: this is our joy, our hope, 
and our great consolation; and we would 
be Thy sons, as He was who taught us 
to know Thee. Hear our broken prayer, 
offered in His faith and in His name, 
Amen. 


And, murmuring not, 
Endure, and wait and labor.” 


1914—THE TOWER OF SILOAM 


Sermon 


“Those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell.” 
There is a teaching of events, the les- 
son of the course of things, if we know 
how to read it. Men are like children 
who need to be taught by pictures, and 
the pageant of history is philosophy 
teaching by example. Not many are 
able to grasp filmy, intangible, abstract 
ideas, but when those ideas are worked 
out in events they become concrete and 
real. How often, when some event 
strikes, startles and thrills us, there 
comes a sense of the reality of some 
truth which we had not before. ‘This is 
what we mean when we talk of exper- 
ience, and it is hard for us to learn any- 
thing without it. 

Long ago John Wesley said, “I read 
my newspaper to see how God is govern- 
ing the world;” but that did not mean 
that the he accepted the newspaper in- 
terpretation of Divine acts. His paper 
gave him the facts, and he read them in 
a calmer light and a longer perspective. 
Burke said truly that only a few men 
really see what is passing before their 
eyes, and he added that the basis of his- 
tory, as of society, rests in what men 
call romance. Events take their size, 
and disclose their inwardness, from the 
spiritual order. When taken out of the 
Divine context, they become current 
events and pass away, taking their teach- 
ing with them. Only he who sees them 
in the light of eternity knows their story. 

Now the Bible is a great book of cur- 
rent events, but it always reads the hap- 
penings of earth in the awful light of the 
Eternal, and they remain current events 
forever. Here lies the difference be- 
tween sacred history and what used to 
be called profane history; the facts are 
the same, but the point of view is dif- 
ferent. All history is sacred if read in 
that sacred light which sees in the facts 
of the human journey the deeds of God 
done in time. Isaiah, of all Bible writ- 
ers, lays most emphasis upon the teach- 
ing of events. He is full of the lesson, 
the more so for that he lived in the 
shadow of impending disaster, and saw 
the events of his age hurrying, like au- 
tumn leaves, to that end. He was not 
only a prophet, but a seer-like statesman 
whose visions forecast the future. 

Like all great teachers, Jesus made apt 
use of the incidents and ‘accidents of the 
day to give tangible point to His truth. 
In the passage just preceeding the text 
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He had been talking about reading the 
signs of the times, as one consults the 
weather signals. He, too, saw calamity 
impending, finding in disorder an an- 
ticipative symptom of doom, and so read 
the moral sky. Whereupon his hearers 
mentioned the recent official murder by 
which Pilate had made an example of 
certain Galileans, with perhaps the sug- 
gestion that He, a Galilean, might meet 
a like fate. In order to terrorize the 
agitators of the day, Pilate had smitten 
a group of these, mingling as it were 
their blood with that of the sacrifices to 
which they had gathered. 

Jesus took up the matter as yet anoth- 
er instance of obtuseness in reading the 
meaning of facts, and added a still more 
recent event. Pilate, it seems, had seiz- 
ed the reserved funds of the temple, de- 
spite violent protest, and had been con- 
structing an aqueduct into the city. 
While the work was going on at Siloam, 
a tower fell, crushing eighteen of the 
workmen, and this accident had been in- 
terpreted not only to show the wrath of 
God against Pilate, but that those work- 
men were more sinful than other men. 
Just as the friends of Job proved that 
the patriarch was a sinner, from the fact 
of his loss and pain, convicting him on 
circumstantial evidence, so those dead 
workmen were held to be very bad men 
because the tower fell on them. Such 
was the glib, gossiping conclusion about 
the massacre and the falling masonry, 
but Jesus rebuked it with a wise word, 
“T tell you nay.” 

Surely here we have opened a long 
avenue of reflection, in which for a little 
let us walk in the hope of finding sol- 
vents for- certain questions which vex 
us, and offsets for things that now seem 
inscrutable. Oddly enough, that old er- 
ror of the friends of Job lingers in the 
minds of many to this day. When San 
Francisco was visited by an earthquake, 
the fact was held up in proof that the 
city was more wicked than other cities. 
Jesus would have said, “I tell you nay.” 
Not so did he use material injuries as 
evidence of moral guilt, much less as a 
criterion of character. Nor should we. 
It is evasive and superficial, serving to 
exonerate ourselves from partnership in 
the general accountability. Jesus would 
not push a dramatic exception so far, 
least of all use such a happening to de- 
flect attention from the general public 
guilt and its general retribution. 

That is to say, the Master did not iso- 
late an event and attempt to interpret it 
alone, but read each fact in the context 
of the larger purpose and the common 
concern. For Him the daily, divine 
providence was a handwriting on the 


wall which the wise can read. Those 
workmen crushed by the falling tower 
were not hurt because they were worse 
than others, nor did others escape be- 
cause they were better. He saw that 
suffering may be a near or a remote re- 
sult of sin, but He did not measure the 
guilt of a particular sufferer by his suf- 
fering. For better or for worse men 
are tied together, and each shares in 
some degree the guilt of all, partaking al- 
so in the retribution. Thus Jesus saw 
in those mangled men under the tower 
a violent public warning, and in the mur- 
der in the temple court a specimen of 
the catastrophe already rising cloudy out 
of the west, beshadowing the nation. 

More important, if possible, is the dis- 
tinction which the Master makes plain 
between physical and moral law, and 
their penalties and rewards. Most im- 
portant is it, indeed, just because we are 
constantly confusing the two. Related 
they certainly are, intimately interlaced, 
yet so far separate in form and intent, 
as in method and purpose, that they must 
not be mixed. Physical laws, and their 
issues, are equally under the divine hand, 
but mechanical means and results are 
distinct from spiritual. ‘There are anal- 
ogies all along, but nowhere identity, 
much less confusion. Physics and psy- 
chology are together, but they are not 
the same. As suggestion a physical il- 
lustration of a moral fact is often illum- 
inating; as a complete parallel it always 
fails. Unless we keep this fact in mind, 
as the Master did, we may easily err in 
reading events and the experiences of 
our own lives. 

Each man, to be sure, has in himself a 
synopsis of these two realms, and is a 
citizen of two worlds; but we must not 
mix our tax receipts. There is a set of 
laws obedience to which makes for bod- 
ily health. Another set, no less regular 
and sure, condition the growth and de- 
velopment of character. Of course, by 
reason of the present intimacy of soul 
and body these two codes, albeit moving 
in different areas, do condition each oth- 
er, and mutually act and react. Still, such 
ordinary association by no means merges 
the identities of the two, however close 
and reflex they may be. Moral sanity 
has much to do with bodily soundness; 
vigor is akin to virtue. Nevertheless, a 
man may be a mountain of muscle, or a 
prodigy of intellect, and yet a moral per- 
vert. By the same token, no matter 
how closely our passions may crowd us, 
the soul is tall enough to look over 
their heads if it will. 

Both of these worlds are divine, but 
they move in different orbits. Physical 
justice is swift, and necessarily so, be- 
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cause it works intime. Moral retribution 
is, by contrast, slow, advancing with de- 
liberate pace and silent feet in a world 
in which death is a mere item. One is 
prompt, the other patient; but both are 
sure. Sodom does not always burn. Nor 
does every Judas have the decency to 
‘hang himself.” Those “who disregard 
Moral law are apt to violate physical 
law, but they do not always do so. Our 
readiness to make coincidence moral be- 
speaks an intuition of a final judgment 
in which the hardnesss of Dives and the 
hunger of Lazarus will be weighed in 
other scales; but we must endure and 
wait. Facts are not always so obvious 
and glaring. The skein is too tangled, 
the problem too intricate, and the unveil- 
ing of all the evidence must await the 
ultimate day. Enough is revealed to 
show that judgment is proceeding, but 
the facts are so interlaced that we must 
reserve estimate; and besides, we are 
not the judges. The transient is judg- 
ed now, the permanent waits. 

Wisely the Master warns us not glibly 
to mistake the apparent for the real, 
the temporal for the eternal. The 
parallax is too short for us to anticipate 
the total issue, and too long for us to 
doubt it. Of old it was said: “Some 
men’s sins are evident, going before 
them unto judgment, and some men al- 
so they follow after. In like manner al- 
so there are good works that are evi- 
dent, and such as are otherwise.” What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap, each seed after its kind; but the 
harvest must ripen. One kind of obed- 
ience ought to imply the other, but it 
does not always involve it. Temporal 
obedience brings temporal blessing; 
moral obedience moral blessing. There 
are no wuncovenanted rewards, no acci- 
dental penalties, but the goodness and 
severity of each law is for itself and not 
for another. 

Therefore, a dishonest man may be 
robust; a liar may be an athlete; a ro- 
gue may be an artist; a covetous man 
may be skillful. Also, a man may be de- 
vout, truthful, brave, pure, and yet, by 
the operation of laws over which these 
virtues have no control, he may fail in 
business or die of disease. Lord Bacon 
was a master of those who know, but he 
took bribes. Marlborough never lost a 
battle, but he embezzled. Keats sang 
like an angel, but died in poverty. Oscar 
Wilde was an exquisite artist, and a mor- 
al degenerate. McKinley was shot. Ma- 
terial failure is no final token of the 
frown of God, not worldly success of 
His smile. The tendency is that the 
wicked shall not live out half his days, 
but some grow gray in sin. In the same 


way, the tendency is that the righteous 
shall gather fruit in old age, but if he 
violates the laws of health he dies early. 
Even St. Francis broke his health and 
shortened his life by too austere living. 
There are two sets of laws, each having 
its appropriate field, and the man who 
obeys enjoys the blessing proper to each. 
iminals, it is the d fe) 
enter prison, They are not necessarily 
offenders above others, “I tell you nay ;” 
but such is the law of shrewdness that it 
allows dull rascality to get its deserts 
more promptly. That only means that 
the smart outdo the stupid—nothing else. 
If the “wicked prize itself buys out the 
law” the more wicked it, though the man 
escape; but, as Shakespeare added, 
“Tis not so above.” Great tragedy al- 
ways keeps in mind the world above and 
beyond. Iago wins and Desdemona dies, 
but the curtain falls leaving us assured 
that the end is not yet. Such poetic 
justice may be imagined, but it is not 
imaginary. It foresees a final adjudica- 
tion in which successful sin comes at last 
to its awful accounting. If the mills of 
God grind slowly, as we count slowness, 
they grind exceedingly fine, leaving dust 
and ashes as the reward of evil. : 
Obedience to one set of laws does not 
abridge the penalty of violating another 
code of laws. Even repentance, so sweet 
and cleansing, while it brings forgive- 
ness, does not remove the scars of sin. 
The drunkard reforms and his soul is 
healed, but he goes, nevertheless, to an 
early grave. The Lord put away the sin 
of David, but his child died. Frederick 
Robertson was a noble teacher of faith, 
yet his mind was so tightly strung that 
his frail body failed and he died while 
it was yet morning. Just as foolish it 
it to reckon smooth-going sin as success- 
ful. Evil may seem to be comfortable 
and complacent, but “the prosperity of 
fools shall destroy them utterly.” 
Shrewd and canny evil may take a trick, 
but in the end he does not win who plays 
with sin; the dice of God are loaded. 
Every man can have what he wants, but 
he cannot always regulate the price he 
has to pay for it, and after all these ages 
no one has been able to reduce the cost 


of evil living. 
"Who did sin that this man was born 


blind—he or his parents?” asked the dis- 
ciples of Jesus as they came upon a beg- 
ger by the wayside. “Neither,” said 
Jesus. He knew that “the circuit which 
transmits the shock of remote sin lies 
too deep for our tracing,” running un- 
derground even to the third and fourth 
generation. Nor is it our business to 
trace it, involved as we are in the com- 
mon calamity, but, rather, to do what we 
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can to open the eyes made blind by it. 
Cousins in a great guilt, we are to be 
kind rather than curious, and let Him 
judge who knows all the devious facts, 
Nor must we forget the patience of God. 
In his essay on Why the Gods are Slow 
to Punish, Plutarch points out that thir- 
ty years are as the difference between 
morning and evening. But the Judge of 
all the earth will do right, and He is not 
slack concerning His promises. If we 
do justly, love mercy, and trust Him, 
we shall escape both a false confidence 
and a foolish foreboding: 


“Nothing has the just to lose 
By worlds on worlds destroyed.” 


Disasters come. A fire devours here, 
an earthquake shatters there, and the 
train thunders into a wreck bearing a 
rake and a sweet babe. Natural laws 
move with a relentless, and even beauti- 
ful, precision, but they are the laws of 
God. Only, we must look beyond the 
outward appearance to the eternal real- 
ity—beyond the clouds to the great sky 
with its sun and stars. Perhaps, at last, 
we may be able with clearer eyes to see 
the convergence of laws, but that time 
is not now. Meanwhile, all laws are on 
the side of him who obeys, and every 
law is the enemy of the disobedient. 
There is no such thing as liberty, as we 
often use the word. The stars have it 
not; the sea has it not; the winds know 
it not. Liberty is another name for loy- 
alty. The law of gravity, of explosives, 
of health, of art, of right, of faith, of 
prayer—these laws, if obeyed, set us 
free, and the measure of our obedience 
is the measure of our liberty. 


“Poor sad humanity 

Through all the dust and heat, 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the single thought 

By the great Master taught, 


And that remaineth still— 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 


Let us have done with our shallow 
judgments and our mischievous moral- 
izings—life ,is too large for our petty 
rules, and the mercy of God moves in 
a vast orbit. The ways of the Eternal 
are not simple, but they are evident. 
There is no collision of laws, no clash- 
ing of purposes, but to decipher guilt 
and trace responsibility is beyond our 
ken. Everything is given us for redemp- 
tion; nothing for curiosity. Even mir- 
acle, if it revealed the love of God, 
would only confirm His high and awful 
wisdom. Our whole business here is to 
live in loyalty to the law of love, hum- 
bly obeying its sweet commandments, if 
so the law of the spirit of life will for- 
ever set us free of the law of sin and 
death. 

Life was not meant to minister to our 
vanity, but he who lives long and does 
not learn charity has lived in vain. It 
ill becomes us to put our truisms in 
place of divine truth, our judgment in- 
stead of His justice. There will be 
many surprises when the facts of earth 
are interpreted in the clear, all-reveal- 
ing light of eternity. Blessed is he who 
errs on the side of gentleness. 


“Where have you been, my Brother, 
For I missed you from the street? 

I been away for a night and a day 
On the Lord God’s judgment seat. 


What did you find, my Brother, 
When your judging there was done? 

Weeds in my garden, dust on my doors, 
And my roses dead in the sun. 


This lesson I brought back with me, 
Like silence from above; 
That on God’s throne, there’s room 
alone 
For the Lord, whose name is love.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 18, 1914—THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH 


Prayer 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations, the Home of 
all homeless hearts, the refuge of the 
lonely who seek Thy face. Cast round 
our frail, shelterless souls Thy great 
protection, and make us to feel that, 
amidst the changes and storms of mor- 
tality, we have a sanctuary in the Etern- 
al. Thou whose years are throughout 
all generations, we seek a habitation in 
Thee, and pray Thee to help us that we 
may indeed dwell in the secret place of 
the Most High. Leave us not to our- 
selves, lest we perish in our loneliness 
and sorrow. 


Because Thou hast made us what we 
are; because Thou hast set us here in 
these days of sun and frost, and given us 
duties that press upon us, humbly we 
beseech Thee to abide with us, journey 
with us, and lead us to Thyself at last. 
We come asking not for any outward 
gift, though we know that we need Thy 
providential mercy, but for those inef- 
fable things which words may not utter. 
Let the fruit of our prayer be to 
strengthen our desire for the best things, 
which, when we are wise and most like 
what Thou wouldst have us be, we most 
desire. 

Pour into our hearts, O Lord, the full 
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assurance of our redemption, that we 
may find in Thee our sure help and 
quiet rest. Thou knowest us altogether, 
how our hearts cleave to Thee, but our 
lusts turn us aside; how we would obey 
Thee, but the flesh is weak; how we 
long to trust Thee, but find fears and 
doubts darkening the sky. Forgive our 
weak rebellion and wicked folly; for- 
sake us not in our futile efforts to pick 
and choose our way; and fashion us by 
sorrow, if need be, into the likeness of 
Him who has shown us what we ought 
to be. 

Remember, we pray, all who are 
weary, all who walk the hard way, all 
whose faith is baffled or overwhelmed, 
all who sit in the shadow of sorrow; 
and teach them that Love is the hidden 
law, while evil has but a little time to 
work. Thou art our true peace of 
heart; Thou art our everlasting hope. 
Life has taught us that away from Thee 
all is trouble and unrest; and it is thus 
that we come with our fears and per- 
plexities, our doubts and cares, leaving 
them at Thy mercy seat. Touch us that 
we may be clean; heal us that we may 
be whole, in His holy name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us.” Matt. 1:23. 


Everyone who reads the little book 
of the story of Jesus knows how often, 
when a Hebrew word is used, we come 
upon the phrase, “which being interpret- 
ed.” Then follows a translation of the 
word, as in the text. Even our word 
Christ, so rich in meaning and associa- 
tion, is a translation into Greek of the 
Hebrew word Messiah. Thus the New 
Testament translates the Old, not only 
in particular words, but in spirit and 
thought, giving a version of the truths 
of faith at once more noble, more simnle, 
and more vivid. Indeed, all thinking 
may be said to be a process of transla- 
tion, and this brings us to our theme. 

First of all, let us draw a valid and 
useful distinction between translation 
and toleration. Formerly men were 
burned for the sake of ideas; now we 
burn the ideas and let the men live. 
Burning a heretic was a hot argument, 
but it did not convince anyone—not even 
the heretic himself. Happily a better 
spirit has come into the world, and we 
are more willing, with Wesley, to “think 
and let think;” but that sweeter spirit 
was a long time in arriving. Even Jeremy 
Taylor, who set the principle of tolera- 
tion to stately strains of eloquence, in 
his Liberty of Prophesying, seemed to 
recant when he became a bishop. Not 


many realize at what a great cost we ob- 
tained our liberty of faith. 

Unfortunately we have let this noble 
liberty sink into a broad and easy tolera- 
tion which allows all because, too often, 
it believes nothing; into a lazy, indiffer- 
ent liberalism which would let error be 
as good as truth. Surely the time has 
come when we must go beyond mere 
toleration and seek to appreciate, inter- 
pret, and understand. False charity is 
content with tolerating; true charity 
seeks to translate. Toleration keeps a 
man at a distance, but appreciation 
brings him close to us, seeks to know 
his point of view, and listens to all he 
has to tell of beauty and of truth. Fra- 
ternity is better than toleration, and if it 
does not go beyond toleration it can 
hardly be called fraternity at all. When 
men of widely different and apparently 
conflicting faiths meet in a spirit of love 
and goodwill, they discover to their 
amazement that they are trying to utter 
the same reality. Their differences are 
due largely to defective translation of 
truths held in common. 

For example, who does not now see 
that Emerson, in his essay on the Over- 
soul, was interpreting the ministry of 
the Holy Spirit. What does it matter if 
he translated it into other terms than 
those so long used, it is the same truth, 
and he made it vivid to many to whom 
the old words had lost meaning. Surely 
all must see that Spinoza was a God-in- 
toxicated man trying to make vivid a 
deep insight into Divine truth, albeit us- 
ing words unlike our own. Just so, 
Buddha, employing the forms of thought 
current in his day, taught the infinite 
purity and pity of God. When we trans- 
late the great faiths by which humanity 
has lived into the simplest terms, we 
find that all ages have sought the same 
supreme Reality, each teacher telling the 
truth as he saw it for the God of Truth 
as it is. Happy are we who live in an 
age when men are discovering the unity 
and friendship of faith, and translating 
seeming discords into a higher harmony. 

In the same way, each age has made 
its own version of the truths of Christ- 
ian faith in terms of its own life and 
thought. Indeed, it could not do other- 
wise, if it was to think at all, since men 
can speak only such language as they 
know. Dante said that theology is Di- 
vine poetry, and if it often reads like 
very human prose, the reason may be 
that we have not translated it correctly. 
What we have to remember is that the 
great creeds were, primarily, confessions 
of faith, and that they tried to express 
that faith in the intellectual terms of the 
age in which they were written. Our 
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task is to distinguish carefully the faith 
from the forms employed, and translate 
it, without loss, into the terms of our 
own time. At the heart of every great 
dogma lies a rich and profound spiritual 
insight, and those who turn away, re- 
pelled by mere words, rob and impover- 
ish themselves. 

Perhaps one reason why men so easily 
lose interest in the church today, is that 
the pulpit too often speaks in the terms 
of a time gone by. Those of us who 
are still young can recall a day when 
questions of faith and doctrine were 
topics of fireside talk and neighborly 
conversation. Boys in those days knew 
as much theology as geography, if not 
more. But that time has passed and 
gone, never, perhaps, to return. Men 
are reticent today in matters of faith, 
oddly silent where their fathers were 
loudly talkative, so radical has been the 
change in our ways of thinking. Of a 
sudden, a whole vocabulary of religious 
terms seemed to become obsolete, and 
he who still uses those old terms is not 
understood—save by a few. Many have 
grown indifferent, but many others are 
dumb because they do not know what to 
say—waiting, as Einar said to Brand, 
till “the great new words be found.” 
Often those greater words almost leap 
into speech, but not yet has the pulpit 
learned to translate them clearly and 
melodiously. 

What is the nature of the change that 
has taken place in our way of thinking 
about life? Surely he is blind who does 
not see that it is, fundamentally, a 
change in our idea of God, in which our 
thoughts on all other things live and 
move and have their being. Sharp lines 
may not be drawn in such matters; but 
it is true to say that the prevailing idea 
or point of view in the older way of 
thinking was that God is outside and 
above the world. Whereas, in our day 
the emphasis is laid upon the belief, nay, 
on the continually manifest assurance, 
that He is not only beyond, but also 
within man and the world. Long ago 
great thinkers saw this truth of the im- 
manence of God, but not until our time 
has it been central in the faith of men. 
Today men are aware, as they have 
hardly been aware before, of the vast- 
ness and the nearness of God. Surely 
all must see at once that when this 
change of point of view is adopted, the 
whole aspect of Christian faith changes 
with it. 

Inevitably we think differently of the 
Bible, of Christ, of the Atonement, of 
Salvation, because we think differently 
of God. When men thought of God as 
outside the world, His revelation was 


thought of as a message sent down from 
above. But if God is also within the 
life of the world, unfolding His will in 
history, then all history is a revelation. 
Just so, if God is outside the world the 
question is pertinent, Did He come in- 
to the world in Jesus? But if He is a 
presence hallowing earth and its teem- 
ing life, and slowing incarnating Himself 
in humanity, there is no longer any de- 
bate about the divinity of Christ. Also, 
the Atonement is just the reconciling 
ministry of an almighty Love wakening 
men to a sense of their kinship with 
God, working through all who love, and 
most mightily through Jesus who loved 
unto the uttermost. From this general 
statement let me pass to specific ex- 
amples, using for illustration the deity 
of Jesus and the truth of the trinity. 

Athanasius stood alone against the 
world in behalf of the truth of the kin- 
ship of man with God, and he was abso- 
lutely right. Heroically he held that 
“God of very God” dwelt in a real, hu- 
man Christ, which meant, also, that hu- 
man nature is noble enough to enshrine 
the fullness of God. Unfortunately he 
stated his truth in terms of metaphysics, 
and the result was a bitter, world-shak- 
ing debate. Such a truth is entirely a 
matter of spiritual perception, and is op- 
en to anyone, quite apart from intellect- 
ual dogmas. Let us translate it after 
this manner. Does the life of Jesus so 
stir our own hearts that we are made 
thereby aware that His way of living is 
the Divine intention of man? If we 
answer that inquiry, not verbally, but 
vitally in the affirmative, then follows 
the other question: Does the Divine in- 
tention of life, confirmed by our own 
hearts, reveal the nature of God? That 
is, does the life of Jesus move us, as by 
the action of Spirit on spirit, to live for 
the same ends and in a like spirit? Here 
is a purely spiritual appeal, and each 
man may test for himself whether or 
not following the way of Jesus does not 
make for fulfillment and satisfaction of 
soul+ Love is a kind of life which we 
all know when we see it, and still more 
when we live it. God is, then, what 
Jesus lived: that is what is meant by the 
divinity of Jesus. If you know, or can 
imagine, or have dreamed of anything 
more Divine that the love which Jesus 
lived, pray tell it to the world! 

Surely Jesus was the supreme master 
of the art of translation. In Him the 
eternal Word was made human—trans- 
lated it into flesh and blood, and its 
cadences make the music of the world. 
What was true of His life is equally 
true of His teaching, and especially His 
parables which have their roots in the 
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joys, sorrows, needs, and daily social 
life of the people. His themes are the 
loftiest truths of religion, but He trans- 
‘lates them into facts and scenes and do- 
ings of everyday. The farmer in his 
field, the children at play, the woman 
making bread, a wedding, the fisherman 
and his net, a hen and chickens, birds 
and flowers and sunsets—such are the 
pages in His picture-book of faith, and 
how full of color it is! When He would 
teach the love of God, He told of the 
prodigal son—a tale so often duplicated, 
alas, before He lived and since—and it 
is all made plain. Using the humblest 
facts, He translated the highest reality 
into simple, vivid, ultimate beauty. 

Hardly any truth has been more poor- 
ly translated than the high and tender 
truth of the trinity. When not a crude 
tri-theism, it has been made a metaphys- 
ical paradox or a mathematical puzzle, 
and few have tried to read it in the light 
of our human life. Not three Gods, 
said St. Augustine, but God three times 
—that is, three aspects of Him; a disclo- 
sure not of the mathematics of His na- 
ture, but of the manifoldness of its 
manifestation; its richness, its radiance, 
its variety in unity. Man alone is not 
man at all. It is in his social life that 
man is revealed, and our social life is at 
its purest and noblest in the fellowship 
of the home. What is the trinity but a 
vision of God through the family, using 
the highest and sweetest life of man 
wherewith to interpret God—hence the 
thought of God as Father, - Mother, 
Child! Such a vision, deep as the 
home and family, tender as infancy and 
old age, tells us the highest truth we can 
know about God. How different the 
doctrine is when we bring it down from 
the arid spaces of the abstract, and see 
its ineffable meaning. 

One of the legacies of the late Wil- 
liam Clarke — who put more common 
sense into theology than any other man 
of his day—was a golden little book, 
Sixty Years With the Bible. He began 
with it in his old Puritan home, with 
the belief that every word of it was dic- 
tated from heaven. ‘Then he traces, step 
by step, the changes in his thought about 
it, his enlarging conception and his deep- 
ening love, as new knowledge came to 
modify the old faith. Patiently he 
sought out all there was to know about 
the history of the Bible, its literary form 
and its critical exegesis. Life, too, 
brought its burdens, its great sorrows, 
its clearer insight, and always the Bible 
measured up to its mystery and gave 
meaning to its tragedy. Again and again, 
in some dark or desperate hour, an old 
text would flash out like a new star in 


the sky. Every year the wonder grew, 
and he found, as many another has 
found under like discipline, that the 
Bible was his highest wisdom and deep- 
est comfort. 

After this manner the Bible is best 
translated, not into words, however ac- 
curate and vivid, but into life. Criticism 
is valuable, but character is the ultimate 
exegesis. There is in literature what 
we call the Grand Style, because of its 
artless simplicity, and its unconscious 
grace and power. How the Bible reads 
when rendered into the grand style of 
living, we know from the lives of the 
Saints. They relived its story, making 
its history a part of their very being, 
and their lives are the profoundest of 
all commentaries. As Francis De Sales 
said, the difference between the Bible 
and the lives of the Saints is like that 
between music in score, and the same 
music sung by living voices. Whoso 
would know what the Bible means when 
truly translated, let him turn to those 
living letters whose pages glow with all 
the lovely hues of human life and the 
glint of the light that never was on sea 
or land. 

Whenever the Bible is thus translated 
it shows itself to be the Book of the 
Presence of God. It creates a new and 
haunting kind of beauty, so lovely that 
we can neither describe nor resist it. 
Something in that Book, once it is 
wrought into life, exalts men to a new 
dignity and winsomeness of soul, and 
makes them victors over time and trag- 
edy and death. It lifts up into faith 
and hope and love the heart that is at- 
tacked by sin, broken by weariness, or 
laid waste by grief. Indeed, it teaches 
man the one worthy way whereby be- 
reavement may be surmounted—healed, 
not by the mere lapse of time or the in- 
duration of the heart, but by the hope 
which cherishes all the old tenderness, 
and turns it into a solace not a pain. It 
helps to adjust faith and fact, labor and 
rest, vision and task. Alas! the grand 
style in life is quite as rare as it is in 
literature, but now and then there comes 
a soul who has mastered it, revealing, in 
a flash, what the Bible really means, and 
what life might be. 

Alas and alack! not many of us ever 
do more than translate one passage of 
that mystical, prophetic Book in terms 
of life. Tolstoi took a few verses from 
the Sermon on the Mount, and it kept 
him busy for long years trying to trans- 
late it. Even then many thought his 
version a doubtful success. They said 
it was too literal, but some of us refuse 
to criticise it, knowing how hard it is 
for us to render even one word into life. 
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Not a few of us find the word patience 
as much as we can do, and we often 
badly blur some of its letters. Then 
there is the word forgiveness, which 
means to give back our love to those 
from whom we have withdrawn it. Make 
no mistake; it is harder to forgive those 
whom we have injured than those who 
have injured us. Yet we must forgive 
if we are to be forgiven by Him whose 
mercy we seek, since He cannot give us 
His love when we have hate in our 
hearts. We repeat the Golden Rule 
glibly and talk much in its praise, but to 
translate it into our acts is another and 
more difficult matter. 

Of a truth, we shall have to wait a 
long time before we know how a great 
translation of the Bible into life will 
read. At present but a few words have 
been actually wrought into living letters. 
Our aims are too: low, and we are too 
easily content with an escape from the 
grosser sins and the baser neglects. Some 
one has invented a philosophy called 
pragmatism, by which we are told that 
we know as much as we do. St. Francis 
said that long ago, but he never once 
imagined that the Bible was untrue be- 
cause he found it hard to translate! 
Never did he seek to ease his soul with 
such a soft philosophy. Think of mak- 
ing our lives the measure of truth, as if 
the awful truth of God were not the 
test and touchstone whereby our little 


lives are to be tried. No, it is He who 
made us, not we ourselves, and there is 
no peace of heart for us until His will 
becomes our law by day and our medita- 
tion by night. 

Always it comes back to the quality of 
our living, and the heroism and fidelity 
with which we translate the truth into 
pure thoughts, kind words, and deeds of 
honor and of service. Faith, without 
works, is dead, said the Apostle of Com- 
mon Sense. Until we become doers of 
the word, not hearers only, translating 
the truth as it is in Jesus into the form, 
color, and labor of our lives, we hardly 
have a right to call ourselves Christians. 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things I command you?” Hum- 
bly let us pray in the simple wards of 
the singer, working the while to make 
our prayer come true: 


“Make me to hear clearly one thing, 
Thy Voice, 

And hearing, to follow, respond, 
And rejoice. 


“Make me to see clearly one thing, 
Thy Way, 

And seeing to walk at Thy hand 
Day by day. 


“Help me to seek only one thing, 
Thy Face, 

And seeking, Thyself to reflect 
Through Thy Grace.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 25, 1914—THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


Prayer 


Eternal Father, in whose awful love 
and wisdom man was conceived, we who 
live amid the dark facts of this world 
humbly invoke Thy grace. Thou who 
in the beginning didst create us, urged 
by an infinite passion, create us anew, 
we beseech Thee; and work in us now 
both to will and to do of Thy good 
pleasure. Teach us evermore that all 
our love of home, of friend, of truth, of 
beauty, and of goodness cometh from 
Thee, who first loved us with a love 
deep beyond our dream, wise beyond 
our thought, and more tender than the 
human heart can know. 

Manifest Thy love to us abundantly, 
for we live in a world of war and 
strife, of bitterness and feud, where ev- 
en the highest truth is often dim. Show 
us that those who love are stronger far 
than all the rest who hate; and in that 
faith may we do our work, bear our 
burden, and wait. Help us to manifest 
Thy love to our fellows in lives of lov- 
ing service, that somebody may love 
Thee more for our having lived these 
few days on earth; else we have lived 


in vain. If it be ever so little, may love 
be increased in the world because we 
have walked this human way. 

Forasmuch as we are ignorant, we 
pray Thee to teach us how to love one 
another, as Thou hast loved us. May 
we always, in the depths of our hearts 
as well as in the direction of our daily 
lives, be seeking Thy kingdom of 
Righteousness and Love, and count all 
things else as less than Thy will. Help 
us to use everything in life, our sor- 
rows and our joys, and the drudgeries 
of our days, to incarnate Thy love. In 
this spirit may we undertake every duty, 
confront every difficulty, and by Thy 
grace be victors over life and time and 
the grave. 

Whatever be our lot, whether of joy 
or of woe, keep us from faithlessness 
and sin, and make us a light in a dark 
place, a tower of strength to the weak, 
a rock of refuge to the tempted. Use 
us, each in his place and all to the mea- 
sure of our power, as witnesses of Thy 
loving-kindness; and help us, so long as 
we live, to walk in Thy light till the 
shadows melt into the morning. And 
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may the grace of our Lord Jesus il- 
lumine our hearts and light us home- 
ward when the day is done, leaving a 
path of hope for others to follow; in 
His name who is Love, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Luke 10:27. 


Which is the greatest commandment 
in the law? Such was the question 
which the learned Scribe asked the un- 
learned Galilean, no doubt expecting 
that the Master would be puzzled by the 
question and put to confusion. The 
Rabbis had reckoned six hundred and 
thirteen precepts in the Law, and there 
was sharp debate between the strict 
party of Shammai and the liberal school 
of Hillel as to their relative importance 
—which, as the phrase went, were Heavy 
and which Light. Long before, the 
writer of the fifteenth Psalm had re- 
duced the number of precepts to eleven, 
Isaiah to eight, and Micah had summed 
up the duty of man in his great and 
simple words — “to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before God.” 

Whatever the motive of the asking, 
here was a far-reaching question worthy 
of the Teacher, and His insight went 
straight as a line of light to the héart 
of the matter. Instead of being discom- 
fited, He answered with such earnest- 
ness that the crafty Scribe was put to 
blush and his tone of didactic pomposity 
vanished. He admitted that the Master 
had stated the whole truth perfectly. 
Whereupon the Teacher, as was ever 
His wise way, urged upon the Scribe the 
necessity of acting upon his knowledge, 
telling him that the man who knows so 
well what God requires is not far from 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Howbeit, if 
he merely knows without doing, he is 
still outside, and may as well be miles 
away as just outside the gate. 

Consider, now, how great, how com- 
prehensive is this commandment which, 
like the City which stands four-square, 
has to do with every interest and apti- 
tude of the life of man. Perhaps the 
power of one man is the strength of his 
arm, while another is a thinker, having 
more skill with a pen than with a tool. 
Still another may be a poet, an artist, a 
man of the spirit who lives in that 
region described by the word soul. Dif- 
ferent natures approach God along dif- 
ferent avenues. No matter; all may 
love Him, each in his own manner, for 
this commandment embraces every pow- 


er and possibility of human nature. Love 
God and love man—that is the sum of 
it, expressing the whole duty and mean- 
ing of life in the one word upon which 
hang the moral injunctions of all the 
prophets of all lands and ages. With 
one accord the sages agree that out of 
the heart are the issues of life, and out 
of a loving heart, right issues. 

What is this Love by which man is 
bound “as with chains of gold about 
the feet of God?” There are two words 
in the New Testament which are trans- 
lated by our one word love, but they 
have very distinct shades and depths of 
meaning. The first is the word phileo, 
used to denote a close and warm affec- 
tion, a love tender, vivid, intense, inti- 
mate—such as one feels for those near- 


est and dearest to his heart, his wife, or 


child, or some precious friend. When 
Jesus stood beside the grave of Lazarus 
weeping, this was the word used by 
those who said, “Behold, how he loved 
him.” Clearly He loved Lazarus with 
a peculiar tenderness, as the use of this 
word tells us, perhaps more ardently 
than He loved either Mary or Martha. 
Of course, as Teacher and Leader, the 
Master held all his disciples in high re- 
gard; but there were some even in that 
little band who were nearer to Him than 
others. One, especially, is called “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved”’—here again 
it is that tender word in which one can 
feel the beat of a heart. 

The second word, agapao, is one of 
the greatest words ever uttered on earth, 
for which, alas, we have no synonym in 
our language. It is a spacious word, of 
far-echoing cadences. Respect, cour- 
tesy, charity, regard, esteem, benevo- 
lence, all these and other words have 
been used in the effort to translate it, 
but they fail. Perhaps, after all, the 
best part of life cannot be put into 
words. Always this is the word used to 
tell how God loves man, and when so 
used has in it not only intelligent good- 
will, but pity, sympathy, and a myster- 
ious largeness we can never measure. 
Also, it is the word used to describe the 
love of man for God, and when so used 
is a symbol of all the ineffable blend of 
wonder, awe, longing, prayer, and 
dream, which no mortal can utter. This 
is the word which tells how we should 
love our fellow man. Our capacity for 
intimate, ardent love is limited, in the 
nature of things, to a few. No mortal 
can love all men with the same feeling 
that he has for a friend who is like the 
better angel of his nature; but for every 
one who wears our human shape we can 
have charity, goodwill, pity, and esteem. 
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When we are told to love our enemies 
it is agapao that is used, not phileo. Of- 
ten bitter foes have become fast friends, 
but we are not asked to take our ene- 
mies to our hearts as we do our friends. 
None the less, we can and must forgive 
them, that is give back to them this 
nobler love which has in it pity, charity, 
respect, and goodwill. St. Paul ex- 
pounds the word agapao in the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, tell- 
ing us that it abides, like faith and hope, 
when all else has faded and vanished. 
The two words agapao and phileo are 
used together, and played upon, in the 
talk of Jesus with Simon Peter by the 
sea after the Master has returned from 
the dead. Jesus asked Peter: “Do you 
respect Me?” ‘That was too much for 
the poor, penitent man who had denied 
his Lord. “Yes, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love Thee!” Perhaps the only 
synonym we now have for the word 
agapao is the word Christ, with all its 
high, tender, haunting meanings. 

Keeping these things in mind, look 
now at the text where the word agapao 
shines as the soul of all religion, and 
the sum of human duty. Think not that 
the order of words in the text is acci- 
dental; it is eternal. Jesus knew that 
life has its center in the heart, and that 
when the heart is right, life is right. 
Once we love God with all our heart, 
all that is in our hearts, the other parts 
of the command are easy, natural, and 
joyous. Every aspiration of the soul, 
every thought of the mind, every muscle 
of the body is hallowed and directed by 
a pure and holy heart. With a heart 
made tender by deep love of God, the 
second commandment is easy to obey. 
As it is, only a self-obsessed egotist ever 
found it difficult. Let a man climb up 
the back stair of his mind and look into 
the Blue Beard room of his nature, and 
he will see that his neighbor must be a 
monster indeed if he cannot love him as 
well as himself. Surely one glimpse into 
that room were enough to cure any 
mortal of vanity and teach us humility 
and charity. 

Today we are trying to rationalize the 
contests of religion, to humanize its 
values, and socialize its efforts. Much 
good will come of these tendencies, but 
we must not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that when we have set external 
things to rights, all will be right. Not 
so. Were the City of God to be set up 
on earth in the morning it would not be 
a Divine city tomorrow night. Greed, 
envy, hate, lust, strife, and all the slimy 
things that come forth from the heart 
of man, would defile and defame it. Nor 
will it be otherwise until the human 
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heart is exalted and purified by that 
large and wise love of right, of truth, 
of purity, and of God. There is no short 
or easy way of redeeming this world. 
Hope there is none, save in the slow 
growth in the hearts of men of the 
great, piteous, sagacious love that shone 
upon us in the life of Jesus, and spoke 
to us in His words. 

When we love God with the heart, the 
soul—by which is meant all the delicate, 
ethereal, mystical part of our nature, its 
poetry, its music, its love of beauty— 
takes wings, and seeks its native air in 
God, as sparks ascending seek the sun. 
On the other hand, when the heart is 
impure or unloving, art is shallow or 
foul, poetry is degraded, and the soul 
falls into the mire. Always, the ulti- 
mate horror is the corruption of what is 
highest and best, as lilies when they 
fester emit the foulest stench. St. 
Philip Neri said that “as much love as 
we give to creatures, just so much we 
steal from the Creator.” Despite the 
touch of monastic piety in his words, 
they hint a great truth. One may love 
nature, her slant of trees and fold of 
hills, and never think of Him who is the 
soul of all that loveliness; as one might 
prize a gift and forget the friend who 
sent it. Not until we love God in na- 
ture do we really see how lovely she is, 
and how sacred is her beauty. 

St. John, in his first Epistle, reduces 
religion to one commandment, that we 
should love one another, telling us truly 
that it is only as we love our brother 
whom we have seen that we love God 
whom we have not seen. Even so, but 
what is it that we love in any man, even 
our nearest friend? His body? His in- 
tellectual acumen? No, it is that within 
him akin to God which wins our love, 
and holds it. St. Francis saw Christ 
looking at him from the pleading eyes 
of a leper, and ran to kiss Him. Not 
many of us have such insight; but when 
we learn to love God as Francis did, we 
shall see him in all the shapes which 
life assumes—in skyey vistas, in green 
fields, in human nobility, and, as Sir 
Launfal saw Him, in the forlorn beggar 
at the gate. Also, when we love Christ 
we love both God and man, uniting in 
one high friendship the faith that saves, 
the hope that purifies, and the love that 
serves even the unlovely. 

There is an intellectual love of God, 
an approach to Him along the path of 
reason, by no means barren in its yield 
as regards His reality. If this world 
had no other intent than to provoke 
curiosity and invite inquiry, its unity, 
order, and infinite ingenuity could not 
be better planned. How fascinating to 


follow the forces of nature in all their 
interlacings and transformations! Un- 
less we assume a gulf between man and 
God, which certainly does not exist, all 
human experience, both of inner and 
outer events, involves the reality of God. 
Only as we interpret our fragmentary 
life as a part of an inclusive Life, does 
it have either rhyme or reason. Our 
long pilgrimages in quest of truth im- 
ply, at every step, a larger Reality of 
Truth, as the moral sense within us be- 
speaks an eternal Right. Otherwise the 
bridge of logic, leading from the finite 
here to the infinite yonder, breaks and 
falls. Either the noble way of reason is 
a path leading to an almighty Mind, or 
it is a dim trail wandering aimlessly in- 
to a marsh. Once we begin to think 
from the warm center love, the human 
mind moves in majesty and joy, march- 
ing from truth to truth, following the 
reason and rhythm of the Eternal. 

Finally, we are commanded to love 
God with all our strength. There is, in- 
deed, a religion of the body, in which 
cleanliness is in fact next to godliness, 
and health is akin to holiness. St. Paul 
seemed to locate the seat of sin in the 
flesh, yet he it was who said, “Know ye 
not that your body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit?” Carlyle spoke sarcastical- 
ly of the body as a “patent animated di- 
gester,’—perhaps because his body hap- 
pened to be a troublesome indigester— 
but he came to a better wisdom when he 
saw the human frame as “a shadow sys- 
tem gathered round the soul, wherein, 
through some moments or years, the Di- 
vine essence is to be revealed in the 
flesh.” Never did any man play on the 
harp of the senses in praise of the phys- 
ical glory and glow of youth, as Brown- 
ing did in Saul, when David tried to 
woo the king from his melancholy. Hap- 
py that man who keeps his body as a 
sacred shrine, loving God with all the 
power and prowess of his young and 
eager life! 

How can we learn to love God with 
this great, all-consecrating love which 
hallows heart, soul, mind, and body? 
First of all, since love is born and grows 
in an air of communion, we must live 
with God, muse on his greater love for 
us, and talk with Him face to face. That 
is the meaning of prayer—not an effort 
to deflect His will to ours, but to adjust 
our wills to His wiser will. Yet that is 
just what so many of us forget, or fail, 
to do, neglecting meditation and the 
fruitful ministry of solitude. How glib- 
ly we talk of the quiet of the cloisters, 
as if quiet were not the one thing need- 
ful amidst the clatter and litter of this 
noisy age, lest we lose our souls as the 


wages of worry, hurry, and flurry. All 
the great teachers of the soul tell of a 
place of Silence, in which we may not 
only offer our prayer, but listen to the ~ 
answer, and thus learn to know and 
love God for ourselves and not for an- 
other. Wherefore spend our time and 
davs for things which never did and 
never can satisfy these strange souls, 
while He who made us for Himself in- 
vites us to His high fellowship! 

There are great and wise teachers— 
like Newman, Faber, Spurgeon, Beecher, 
Woolman, to name no others — who 
know the needs of the soul, its struggles, 
and all its love-songs. Not many can 
deal with these tender and sacred re 
finements, lacking the softness of voice 
and of touch, but no one can read the 
letters of Rutherford, or the love-laden- 
ed pages of Woolman, and not be made 
deeper, purer, and wiser of heart. New- 
man was a man of silvery whispers, of 
quick glances, of bird-like exquisiteness 
of mind and manner, and he is a friend 
of all who would learn to love God des- 
pite intellectual difficulties. Faber is a 
spiritual surgeon without a rival. With 
unequalled skill he lays bare the place 
of pain, keeps his eyes on his task, and 
tells what he sees in one of the most 
lucid and racy styles in English letters. 
The gravity and austerity of his insight 
is relieved by a tender sympathy, and, 
indeed, by a humor which does not so 
much leap out in flashes as shine with a 
steady glow. How gentle, how firm, 
how wise withal, and how surely he 
leads us to the place of healing. 

Let us make friends with the great 
lovers of God, consort with them, and 
put our souls to school to them, if so 
that we may feel the fire and freedom 
of their lyrical faith and love. How 
reticent we are in respect of these high 
matters, as if we were ashamed to talk 
of loving God in whom we live and 
move, and whose inspiration is the one 
master fact of life. “God comes to me,” 
cried Bushnell, “so great, benignant, 
pure, and radiant. What a wonder He 
is! How can I keep quiet!” No won- 
der Rowland Sill wrote his tender pray- 
er in song, offering his heart as a dwel- 
ling place of the God whom he loved: 


“My peace Thou art, Thou art my rest; 

From Thee my pain, in Thee so blest: 

Enter mine eyes, this heart draw near; 

Oh come, oh dwell forever here. 

“Clear light that on my soul hath shone, 

Still let it shine from Thee alone, 
From Thee alone! 

“Enter, and close the door, and come, 

And be this heart Thine endless home; 

Shut out all lesser care and woe, 

IT would Thy hurt and healing know.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 1, 1914—THE POETRY OF FAITH 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, in finding Thee are all 
things round us found; in losing Thee 
all things are lost beside. Unsustained 
by Thee, we faint and fall; weaker than 
a bruised reed, Thy power we every mo- 
ment need. There is none that can help 
our necessities, but only Thou, our 
Father; for Thou art our strength, our 
confidence, our solace and our expecta- 
tion. Humbly do we seek Thee in 
prayer, trusting all to the Hand which 
wields the world with never wearied 
love, upholds it from below, kindles it 
from above, and guides it in a course to 
us unknown. 


Far better to be a pilgrim and a 
stranger in the earth with Thee, than 
to dwell in heaven without Thee. Where 
Thou art, there is our heaven; where 
Thou art not, is death and darkness un- 
speakable. O dwell in our hearts; draw 
near to each of us, that together we 
may rejoice in a deeper knowledge of 
Thee, and live in the light of Thy face. 
Visit with a like revelation all whom we 
should remember before Thee; those 
who are in sorrow and need Thy mani- 
fold mercies; those who suffer in body 
or in mind, and need, as we need, a 
strength greater than their own. 

Lord of Hosts, in whose hand is the 
judgment of the world, let us not be 
shaken and cast down by the reign of 
terror in the earth. For the sorrows of 
the nations, for the sins of our own 
people, for the war that rages in our 
own hearts, we beseech Thy mercy. 
What Thou doest we know not now, be- 
cause our eyes are holden; but we pray 
Thee to make our hearts ready for the 
revealing of Thy newer will, and our 
hands fit to do it. Lead us to the rock 
on which our goings may be established; 
help us to lay hold of Thy mighty truth 
and be free. 

Teach us to trust Thee with the faith 
and hope of all Thy saints, to whom this 
day is holy, and whose lives of vision 
and service we recall with thanksgiving. 
Vouchsafe to us, through Thy grace, a 
like heroic faith, that we may praise 


Thee, as they did, even in our tempta- 
tions and adversities, and join at last in 
their song of victory. Let us not lose 
life in seeking the means of living, nor 
be so absorbed in our tasks as to forget 
the one thing which makes them worth 
the doing. Redeem us unto Thyself, 
and the freedom of Thy truth, in His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 
_ “Sing a new song, and His praise 
in the congregation of saints.” 
—Psa. 149:1, 


“Teaching one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.” 
—Col. 3:16. 


Almost it would seem as if Nature had 
kept in mind this day set apart in honor 
of all the Saints, and had woven her 
light and color into a poem in their 
praise. Surely it is fitting, in a world 
so full of moral defeat, to have one day 
dedicated to the victors over life and 
time and death. How pale are the tri- 
umphs of war, with its woe and wreck, 
alongside the conquest of life by self- 
surrender to the will of God, which is 
the secret of all the Saints. How better 
can we celebrate this day of the Saints 
than by a study of the poetry of faith, 
of which they were the great masters. 

There are two eternal sacraments of 
the soul, song and prayer. They deal 
directly with the ultimate Reality in 
which we live, opening the door into an 
ineffable Presence. Man can never be- 
come a materialist so long as his head 
bows in worship and the great hymns 
haunt his heart. Music is manifestly 
of two worlds, and a mediator between 
them, itself a mystery where matter and 
spirit seem to meet and blend. No won- 
der it stirs in us all that is exalted, 
mystical, and religious, for all religion 
is in music. So much so, that one often 
feels that it had been better for the 
faith of the world if it had never been 
spoken, but only sung. When we hear 
the great old hymns there is no argu- 
ment; we listen, we believe, we adore. 
All that is deepest in our faith, its as- 
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piration, its prophecy, its vision, its sense 
of the utterly holy, finds a voice in song. 

Indeed, our faith was born under 
melodious skies, the while it fell heir to 
the grand inheritance of the Hebrew 
hymnal. Cradled in song, it united a 
music not of earth with the stately 
hymns of the people which were of old. 
No doubt the Master and His disciples 
often sang together on the hillside under 
the olive trees. At last, in the Upper 
Room a sacred song rose on the night 
air, before He went to the Garden of 
Sorrow. We know what that hymn 
was. It was the last part of the Great 
Hallel, or Song of Praise, following the 
third cup of the feast, with which the 
Passover closed. And on the Cross, He 
who suffered that others might sing, 
quoted a line from a hymn of the faith 
of His fathers. Happy are we who fol- 
low One whose way, even in seeming 
defeat, was a singing way, luring vic- 
torious melody out of a world of dis- 
cord. 

With music to keep her company, the 
Church began her morning march in the 
world. The earliest Church met in 
homes, or in some space open to the 
sky, or, as in time of trial, in subter- 
ranean cemeteries, but it kept a heart of 
sweet song. Its music was a chant, and 
its hymns, echoes of which we hear in 
the Epistles of Paul, had rhythm, but 
neither rhyme nor metre. What were 
those primitive hymns? Very early, no 
doubt, the Magnificat and the Benedictus 
were introduced, and some form of the 
Gloria in Excelsis. While much is ob- 
scure as to the form of that morning 
music, its faith is not dim. Pliny found 
in the worship of the early church noth- 
ing but meetings at break of day for 
singing hymns to Christ. Eusebius says 
that whatever psalms or odes were writ- 
ten from the beginning sang of Christ, 
the eternal Word, as God. What has 
been calied “the earliest metrical Chris- 
tian hymn” is found in the writing of 
Clement of Alexandria, at the end of a 
work entitled The Tutor; and it sets 
to music the faith by which the church 
has lived: 


“King of saints, Almighty Word 
Of the Father, highest Lord: 
Wisdom’s head and chief; 
Assuagement of all grief; 
Lord of all time and space; 
Jesus, Saviour of our race.” 


Not many, if any, metrical hymns, 
however, were used in liturgy until the 
fourth century. Bardesanes, the poet of 
the Gnostic sect, was the first to write 
hymns in Greek metres and set them to 


popular melodies. With these, he so 
bewitched the masses that all the world 
seemed to be following his sect. Even 
boys and girls sang his hymns at their 
play. Whereupon a poet named Ephrem 
determined to fight the heretic with his 
own weapons. He wrote hymns of the 
orthodox faith and set them to the same 
tunes, trained choirs, and went to the 
attack. Happily he won the battle of 
songs, not only because he had a truer 
faith, but also because he was a better 
poet. What a novel method of debate. 
Arius, albeit condemned as a heretic at 
Nicaea, tried the same plan and came 
near winning by song what he had lost 
by vote. Seventy-five years later, we 
find Chrysostem making war on Arians 
with choruses for clubs. 

Always, somehow, the deeper truth 
triumphs. Full as this world is of absurd- 
ities, in the long result of time, by which 
all things are tested, error fails and falls. 
Take the noble lines by Synesius, Bishop 
of Ptolemais—the Squire Bishop of 
whom Kingsley tells us in Hypatia— 
born of the same Arian debate. How 
tender and trustful they are, how wist- 
fully humble withal: 


“Lord Jesus, think on me, 
And purge away my sin; 

From earthborn passions set me free, 
And make me pure within.” 


About the same time, Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, was ordered by Justina to 
give up one of the basilicas of his church 
for Arian worship. He refused, and 
troops were sent to enforce the order. 
Ambrose met them with his choir, and 
so sweetly did they sing, that, when at 
length the soldiers entered, they cried 
out that they had not come to fight, but 
to pray. And so the Empress was de- 
feated by song. 

Anyone who knows the sweet Am- 
brosian hymns can easily believe that 
story. Not only was Ambrose one of 
the greatest Bishops the world has 
known—one of the few of whom Gib- 
bon speaks with respect—but he gave 
a new date to the history of song, us- 
ing sweet hymns, as Augustine said, 
“lest the people should grow weary and 
faint through their sorrow.” More than 
a hundred hymns are attributed to him, 
including—but incorrectly—even the Te 
Deum. Augustine tells how, as he lay 
alone upon his bed the night after he 
had buried Monica, his mother, it was 
the Evening Hymn of Ambrose that 
came to his mind, bringing comfort. Aye, 
it is when we are weary or wounded of 
heart that music is most holy, folding 
us in its soft wings of melody like the 
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caress of God. When William the Con- 
queror lay dying, it was one of the 
hymn of Ambrose that soothed his last 
hour, and lighted his homeward way. 
Among many hymns of this period, let 
two be named as showing how deep and 
tender was the faith of the Church. 
Prudentius was a native of Spain, a law- 
yer and a judge, who, at the age of fifty- 
seven, wrote that holy hymn beginning: 
“Of the Father’s love begotten, 
Ere the worlds began to be.” 


Another was by Anatolius, who was 
joint president of the great Council of 
Chalcedon, the third stanza of which 
enshrines a scene from the life of Jesus, 
as is the way of great hymns: 


“Jesus, Deliverer ! 
Come Thou to me: 

Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over Life’s sea. 

Thou, when the storm of Death 
Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper Thou of beauty 
peeace! alt is: Tl? 2 


John of Damascus, a great preacher 
and polemic, is called by Gibbon “the 
last of the Greek Fathers.” When old 
and weary, he left the world and en- 
tered the monastery of Mar Saba, lead- 
ing a lad named Stephen. Long since 
fallen into dust, he yet lives in a state- 
ly hymn written “for All Saints,” sing- 
ing of the hard way and its shining 
goal: 

“While we do our duty, 
Struggling through the tide, 
Whisper Thou of beauty 

On the other side. 

What though sad the story 
Of life’s distress: 

Oh, the future glory! 

Oh, the loveliness.” 

Stephen, the lad who followed him up 
the winding path into the monastery, 
still sings to us in one of the noblest 
hymns in the annals of faith. Other 
men build bridges over rivers, but this 
hymn, set to limpid and pathetic Eng- 
lish by Neale, is a stairway whereon 
ages of seekers have climbed up to 
peace: 

“Art thou weary, art thou languid, 

Art thou sore distressed ? 

Come unto Me saith One, and coming, 

Be at rest.” 

Were all the passionate sermons of 
St. Bernard lost or forgotten, he would 
still live in his high and tender hymns, 
with their note of lyric love of God in 
Christ. Sacred things never die. Cen- 
turies have come and gone, but these 
words do not pass away: 


“O sacred Head, once wounded 
By crown of piercing thorns,” 


written as they were by a man who, like 
St. Francis, never thought of Jesus that 
a mist of love and tears did not dim his 
eyes. For him the very name of Jesus 
was as an alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment: 


“Jesus, the very thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills my breast.” 

Truly he who lives to be deaf to this 
echo from the home of the soul, has 
lived too long. 

Every revival of Christian faith has 
brought a new outburst of sweet song. 
Francis was called the troubadour of 
God, for that he went singing through 
the world, and the hymns evoked by his 
ministry of pity and gladness make a 
large volume—Todi alone being quite as 
prolific as Wesley. Some of them were 
crude, but to that awakening we owe the 
Stabat Mater, which grew out of the 
grave of a sweet woman, like dawn out 
of darkness. Also, the Dies Irae—Day 
of Wrath—by Celano, the friend of 
Francis, one of the greatest hymns of 
the race. Goethe uses it in the cathedral 
scene in Faust, and Mozart weaves it in- 
to his grand music. Dr. Johnson loved 
to quote it in his most solemn moments. 
Readers of the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
can never forget that hymn, so beloved 
by Sir Walter Scott. Often Scott was 
heard to murmur its lines when his mind 
was failing at the end: 


“Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Tho’ heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


Surely the true history of the Church 
is to be found in its great echoing 
hymns. Every truth of faith as it 
emerged slowly out of the Christian ex- 
perience — heart-woven long before it 
was brain-spun — found expression in 
song. It was so in the days of Gregory 
and his chant, of Eckhart and Tauler 
and their plea for inward fellowship 
with God, of Francis and his Imitation 
of Christ, of Luther, Wesley, and 
Moody. Without knowing it, hymnolo- 
gists have written the growing theology 
of the Christian heart. In the same way, 
each advance of the Church from faith 
to faith may be traced in its song, just 
as in our day the emphasis laid upon a 
social gospel is already heard in our 
hymns. Of a truth, the dogma that is 
dumb is soon lost to sight, for the way 
of faith is a singing way, shining more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

Luther is a great name in the history 
of the faith that sings. When warned 
not to go to the Diet of Worms, lest he 
meet the fate of Hus, he wrote: “If 
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there were as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles on the roofs, I would go 
on, and would not be afraid. If Hus 
was burned to ashes, the truth was not 
burned with him!” He passed on sing- 
ing his hymn, which Heine called “the 
Marseillaise of the Reformation.” 


“A mighty fortress is our God, 
A trusty shield and weapon.” 


During the Diet of Augsburg, he was 
one day so weak that he fainted. On 
recovering, he said to his friends, “Come 
let us defy the devil by singing a hymn;” 
and together they sang, “Out of the 
depths I cry to Thee.” Coleridge was 
right when he said that Luther did as 
much by his hymns as by his translation 
of the Bible. Truly a great and good 
man; at times bold and rough, but withal 
tender and loving as a child, he shook 
the world with song—and by it, though 
dead, his soul goes marching on. In- 
deed, if one would know the great soul 
of Germany, let him forget the roar of 
the guns, and turn to the thick volumes 
in which Wackernagel has stored the 
hymns of a mighty people. There he 
will hear the sweet voices of prayer and 
praise, of love and longing, the sobs of 
sin and the shouts of victory—a sea of 
song that will ebb and flow when all the 
thunder of war has been hushed forever. 


Milton, Herbert, Baxter, Cowper, Ad- 
dison, Ken, Watts, Wesley—what names, 
each bringing to mind some hymn of 
faith and hope—but the greatest of these 
is Wesley. Homesick for heaven, what 
a legacy of song he left upon earth! 
Haunted by a strange sweet melancholy, 
as if exiled in an unknown land, he 
heard echoes of that country whither we 
seek to go, chanting on earth the hymns 
of heaven: 


“Let saints on earth in concert sing, 
With those whose work is done.” 


Sitting one day by the window, a fright- 
ened bird flew in, fluttering and trem- 
bling, taking refuge under his coat. In- 
stantly it became a symbol of the soul of 
man, driven by the winds and tossed; 
and thus was born a hymn so sweet and 
pleading that it melts the heart to hear 
Thre 

“Jesus, Lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


Time fails me to speak of Doddridge, 
of Toplady, of Montgomery, of Heber, 
Keble, Faber, Newman, who opened 
windows toward the City of God. Aye, 
when we argue we are often far apart, 
but when we sing we are always heart 
to heart! It was a Unitarian who wrote 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, but no one 
thinks of any creed or dogma when he 
sings it, climbing, like Jacob, from “the 
stones of that place’ up the ladder of 
dream into the presence of God. It was 
a Catholic who wrote Lead, Kindly 
Light, but no one thinks of that fact as 
he prays to be led by a ray of white 
light in the dim country of this world, 
if so, when the night is gone, he may 
see once more the morning faces smile. 
God be thanked for the deep unity of 
Christian faith, deeper than all dogmas, 
higher than all walls of sect, which sings 
in the dear old hymns. We may differ. 
It is, perhaps, well that we should dif- 
fer; but while we work in different 
ways, in Him we are one now and for- 
ever ! 

Though divided by dialect, and sun- 
dered far by time and distance, it is at 
the foot of the Cross that all the Saints 
assemble in high, eternal communion! 
They were men with like infirmities as 
ourselves who, by that strange power 
which the world calls defeat, won vic- 
tory over the world and its lusts. Know 
ye not that the Saints shall judge the 
world? These are they who mastered 
moods, triumphed over temptations, put 
down evil, envy and hate, cast out every 
white-faced fear, by the grace of Him 
whom they loved and obeyed. While 
we sing their songs, we must make bold 
to follow in their train, forgetting that 
we have souls and taking up our tasks 
with heroic faith and fortitude. So and 
only so may we ever hope to win a like 
vision and victory. 


“There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their souls a holier strain re- 
peat.” 


Across the ages a mighty music march- 
es, many voices blending in one chant. 
Now it is Ambrose, now Francis with 
his divine glee, now Luther with his deep 
bass voice, now Wesley, now Newman; 
but they make one music as of yore, sing- 
ing, antiphonally, the great song of faith. 
If we could not answer atheism with an 
argument, we could hush it with a hymn. 
Teach our hearts, O Thou Great Musi- 
cian, to sing the song of all the Saints, 
until we join at last in their sweeter 
music above which has in it no sigh, no 
sob, but only the joy that is unspeakable 
and full of glory. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 8, 191 
“ABIDE WITH ME” 


Prayer 


Eternal God, in the midst of fleeting 
autumn days, made pensive by their very 
perfection of beauty, we who live a van- 
ishing life lift up our hearts in worship. 
Thou mighty Father-Soul, in whom we 
live, by whose love we have hope, make 
Thy abiding reality known in our pray- 
er. Thou art ever with us, hallowing 
all our days, but our hearts are slow 
and our eyes are dim. Infinite Good- 
ness, whose light shines in all the shapes 
which beauty takes, shine within us re- 
vealing Thy nearness; for we need 
Thee every passing hour. 


How terrible are these times, when- 
the world is shaken by war and so much 
that is lofty and lovely seems fading 
away; Lord, abide with us. Merciful 
God forsake us not, nor let the wanton- 
ness of men bring our race to ruin, de- 
stroying the high, heroic legacy of the 
past. Forgive our fear; fortify our 
souls in a wild and desperate age; and 
let us know that Thou art the Com- 
mander of these times, working out Thy 
eternal will. Teach us to trust Thee 
without trembling, and wait for a bet- 
ter day when peace, even Thy peace, 
shall dawn upon our troubled earth. 


Guide us into the way of understand- 
ing; and help us by Thy grace to live 
bravely, kindly, hopefully, seeking to 
find Thy meaning in the daily duty, in 
the haunting sorrow, in the fretting 
care. Reveal Thyself to us in the lone- 
ly hour, when life seems without worth, 
and we are tempted to forget the faith 
that makes men faithful to the highest. 
Redeem us in time of trial, and let not 
dark moods and unworthy thoughts lead 
us astray from the road of the loving 
heart, in which Thou hast set our feet to 
follow Thee all our days. 


When all that is mortal vanishes Thou 
remainest, and Thou alone, our refuge 
and consolation, our light at eventide, 
our rod and our staff in the dark in- 
evitable night. Lord we would abide 
with Thee, live with Thee, doing Thy 
will; and having walked humbly with 
Thee in Life, know that Thou art with 
us in death—holding us with Thy great 
hand which can never fail, though the 
grasp of all other hands be loosened. 
May Thy loving kindness and tender 
grace be upon us, and upon all whom 
our hearts remember in this hour of in- 
tercession. In His name, Amen. 
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4—THE GREAT CONSOLATION 


Sermon 


“Abide with us: for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent.” 
Luke 24:29, 


Nearly every great hymn takes some 
scene from the Bible, interprets it, and 
sets it to music. Indeed, the hymns of 
the Church, if brought together with this 
fact in mind, would make a melodious 
commentary on the Bible; and what an 
exposition it would be! No other book 
has so much music in it, especially the 
life of Jesus which has evoked more 
sweet song than any other life ever liv- 
ed among men. Were men to remain 
silent in the presence of that life, the 
very stones would cry out in His praise. 
As it is, the poets have followed Him 
every step of His way, each repeating 
the prayer: 


“Saviour and Master, 
These sayings of Thine, 

Help me to make them 
Doings of mine.” 


How appropriate that a tender even- 
ing hymn should be woven about that 
sunset scene in the walk to Emmaus. 
How fitting, too, that it should be writ- 
ten by a minister at the close of the day. 
Henry Lyte was a faithful servant of 
his Master, albeit frail of body and often 
a pilgrim in quest of health. From one 
of these journeys he returned to his 
parish at Brixham in 1847, weak and ill. 
Despite the protest of his family, he ask- 
ed to preach once more. Knowing that 
the end was near, men listened breath- 
lessly, as to a dying man. Utterly ex- 
hausted, he asked to be taken to his 
study and left alone; and it was there, 
at twilight, that he wrote the lovely 
hymn which is our theme today: 


“Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens—Lord, with me 
abide.” 


Though he had written more than one 
volume of poems, these were his last 
lines. Soon afterwards, he was taken 
South and died at Nice, where he was 
buried. Of a truth, his life-long prayer 
was answered, when he asked, “Grant 
me my last breath to spend in song that 
may not die”” Aye, my brother was 
wise in his mortal hour, putting his trust 
where it could not be shaken even by 
the masterful negation and collapse of 
the body. Years before he had written: 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee ;” 


and having followed Jesus in life, he 
trusted Him in death. When life ebbed 
out its little day, he took refuge in the 
one eternal Reality that never fails. No 
doubt death is profound, but here is a 
faith that goes deeper than the grave. 


Under the spell of its pathos, we may 
easily forget how wisely this hymn 
solves the oldest riddle of thought. The 
problem of change was the starting- 
point alike of Greek philosophy and of 
Hindu religion, each in its own way 
making quest for the unchangeable. 
With us it is not so. With us change, 
so far from being a problem, is apt to be 
regarded as a solution. When we use 
the word Evolution we imagine that we 
have explained a thing, but to the 
Greeks, change itself needed to be ex- 
plained. After much pondering they 
concluded that change is only seeming, 
and that behind its shifting scenes the 
abiding may be found. ‘To the men of 
the East, the mystery of change was 
more disturbing; it seemed to contradict 
their deepest instincts, and they held that 
charge is an illusion. By withdrawal, 
by asceticism they sought the abiding 
reality in the soul itself, as the Greeks 
sought it in the outward order. 

Today the problem itself is changed, 
so much so that men are tempted to re- 
gard change as the reality and the un- 
changeable as an illusion. Thinkers of 
our day speak contemptuously of the 
static, as if it were the stagnant. They 
prefer change, movement, and hardly 
ask the question whether this vast churn- 
ing change has any purpose, for purpose 
implies something fixed and settled; and 
that is too tedious, too tame. Bergson 
holds not simply that life moves, but that 
it 7s movement—a stream always flow- 
ing, and never resting. At times James 
seems to make sport of anything abso- 
lute. Nothing is stable. Even the earth, 
unfixed from its foundations, spins in 
space. These strange souls are now said 
to be, not entities, but only combinations 
of qualities, as a table has legs and a 
top. Death dissolves the combination, 
and nothing remains—not even a mist of 
memory. 

For the results of this philosophy of 
change we have only to look about us. 
What wonder that the modern world is 
restless to the point of distraction, ill at 
ease, smitten with a passion for novelty. 
Often it reminds one of the words of 
the prophet: “There is sorrow on the 
sea, it cannot be still.’ Formerly men 
lived all their lives in one town or trade. 
Now the masses swing to and fro like a 
tide, always seeking and seldom finding, 
marching but never arriving. Truly we 


have learned that we have here no con- 
tinuing city, but we have not found a 
city that hath foundations. Philosophies 
are born and die in a day. Faiths are 
hardly less fleeting, and they take fan- 
tastic shapes like the queer inventions of ~ 
dreamland. Feverish for finality, men 
reject one religion on the ground that it 
is unreasonable, only to accept another 
which taxes credulity and contradicts 
common sense. Never was the human 
soul so ravenously hungry for the abid- 
ing, and so unable to find it. 

Wherefore the sense of insecurity in 
the home, unless it be a doubt of the 
reality of a love that lasts—love that 
does not alter when it alteration finds? 
Why are we afraid to think the marriage 
problem through, if it be not that we are 
uncertain where it will take us? Turn- 
ing to statecraft, the scene is no less 
confused, as witness that brutal book in 
which a German officer preaches the gos- 
pel of War. Hear now these words: 
“Political morality differs from individ- 
ual morality, because there is no power 
above the State.’ No Power above! 
Nothing that -abides! No enduring 
principles, no standards of right, no 
ideals of honor, no law save that of the 
jungle by which those may take who 
can and he may keep who has the power! 
Surely never before has human vanity 
attained to a more frenzied folly in de- 
fiance of eternal law, inviting the co- 
lossal retribution now covering the earth 
like a pall. 


“Change and decay in all around I see; 
O Thou who changeth not, abide with 
me, 


Certainly we seek something which the 
changing can never satisfy. Where can 
we find it? Not in the stars, whose sta- 
bility is more elusive than their distance. 
The telescope tells us of nothing fixed 
and steady. Even our solar system seems 
adrift in space. Not in the everlasting 
hills, which crumble and are washed to 
the sea by floods. Nor yet within our- 
selves. One need only open an old diary, 
or read a letter written years ago to see 
how he himself has changed. Sir Walt- 
er Scott wrote in the opening words of 
The Abbott: 

“The time which passes over our 
heads so imperceptibly, makes the same 
gradual change in habits, manners, and 
character, as in personal appearance. At 
the revolution of every five years we 
find ourselves another, and yet the same 
—there is a change of views, and no 
less of the light in which we regard 
them; a change of motives as well as of 
actions.” 

Is there anything that abides, any- 
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thing changeless amidst the flux and 
flow of the ever-changing? Manifestly 
so, else we would know nothing of 
change at all. Only against a fixed back- 
ground are we able to register the fact 
-of change. Life may be movement, but 
there must be river-bed below and a sky 
above the flow of mortal years. These 
silvery autumn nights, which the moon 
transforms into what Shelley called “the 
holier day,’ send the soft clouds scud- 
ding by. Nevertheless, but for the stability 
of the heavens we could not mark their 
flight. Just so, the tender race of flow- 
ers falls and dies at the first touch of 
frost, bequeathing us its beauty, even as 
the human generations come and go, But 
the principle of growth remains; and 
when the winter has passed another race 
of flowers, their children, will bloom. 
Nations defy the laws of right and fall, 
but the eternal reality of Justice lives 
and rules, inviting all who will obey it 
to usefulness and national honor. With- 
out the permanent no progress is pos- 
sible, but only a dervish dance of death. 


Turn we now from flowers and far 
off stars to these deep souls within us, 
where our real life is lived. Not a man 
of us—not one—but knows that he has 
failed of his duty and fallen far below 
the moral ideal set up to be hit. Not 
one of us but knows what it is to detest 
himself for that failure. Dante found 
no agony in the Inferno like the agony 
of being unclean of soul. But, consider! 
How comes it that we are aware of sin 
at all? We have changed, we know 
that, but what is it within us that enables 
us to feel and know that change? Here 
is a fact more wonderful than any mir- 
acle ever heard of in days agone. There 
must be something eternal within us, 
something unchanging, else there would 
be no sense of sin, much less of shame. 
No wonder both Carlyle and Newman 
were saved from atheism by taking 
thought of this amazing fact. No won- 
der it awed Emmanuel Kant, for whom 
the midnight sky and the moral law 
within were the two master realities. 


“Thyself, O man, 
Thou art the miracle! 
Thou art the miracle!” 


Thou, thyself! 


Living in the world and of the world, 
we yet have within us that which is not 
of this world — that is the chief fact 
about man! Thank God there is some- 
thing in each of us—something in me— 
that never yet has sinned, cannot sin, 
cannot even consent to sin. No fact is 
more sure, none more revealing if we 
look into it. What is it that thus speaks 
within us, rebuking us for sin, demand- 
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ing that we be loyal to the moral ideal? 
If we really wish to know, we can be- 
come quite sure that it is Another than 
ourselves whom we defame by our de- 
fault, but we must be willing to bear 
the pain of the revelation. Myriads 
bear testimony to the fact that, when we 
lay aside all vanity and pretense, and 
humbly approach the Light within us, 
through the shadow of our penitence 
there breaks the face of God shining in 
the soul—as Isaiah, in his vision, saw its 
white splendor in the temple. Make no 
mistake; it is not mental obtuseness that 
hides God from us, but our lack of mor- 
al sincerity, and the dread of dealing 
faithfully with our own hearts. 


Truly, if we face the facts, we have 
in our own hearts the ultimate evidence 
of the living God. After all, perhaps 
the revolt of our age is not so much 
against an abiding Reality as against the 
inert and abstract. If men rebel against 
it is in behalf of glow, color, variety, 
movement. Obviously, an unchanging 
Absolute does not satisfy the religious 
need of the human heart; still less a 
bare, impersonal infinitude. Against the 
reality of an infinite moral Personality, 
whose presence is a perpetual revelation 
of new wonder, such a revolt falls flat. 
Because we have lost the sense of God 
as a living Person, we are lonely and 
restless of heart. Not so the Bible. 
Never does it think of God as, primarily, 
a natural Power, nor yet as a moral 
Ideal, but always as a Friend and Fath- 
er. Deeper than Greek philosophy, 
more surely than Hindu faith, the swift 
and vivid insight of the Bible goes at 
once to the living God—no remote ab- 
straction to be argued about as unknown, 
but One who is nearer than our own 
souls. Here again the dying singer was 
wise in his faith: 


“OQ: Thou who changest not, 
Abide with me.” 


Having followed the pillar of Cloud 
by day, he asked to be led by the pillar 
of Fire by night. Every line of this 
haunting hymn breathes a sense of the 
nearness of the living God. Not as to 
some far off Power does the singer pray, 
but to One who walks by his side “every 
passing hour,’ even as the gracious Pil- 
grim walked with the men on the road 
to Emmaus. Through cloud and sun- 
shine God has been his guide and stay, 
foiling the tempter, upholding the tempt- 
ed, and making his heart burn within him 
with ever deeper interpretations of 
truth. Every day was new with won- 
der, as the infinite love unveiled itself in 
ever more expanding. ways. Earth’s 


vain shadows flee, its scenes grow dim, 
but God remains, and with Him all that 
is not delusion. So singing, he sank, 
not into a dark void, but into the nearer 
presence of Him in whom we live—not 
into the grave, but beyond it! 

There is yet a deeper note in this 
hymn, of which we hardly dare speak 
and whose echoes we may not follow. 
“Hold Thou Thy cross before my clos- 
ing eyes,’—who may fathom that pray- 
er? The dark cross outside the city 
gate was not a mere incident in the long 
past: it is eternal. There is no suffer- 
ing in the world but ultimately comes to 
be endured by God. We do not live 
alone. We do not suffer in solitude. 
Once we know that we are never less 
alone than when alone, and that He who 
enters where no mortal presence pene- 
trates knows, feels, and sustains — not 
only bears us up, but suffers with us in 
our sorrow—then do we know the pro- 
found faith of this hymn. Here is a 
daring faith, the grandest that has ever 
dawned upon the mind of man, verified 
to those who trust it by its own assur- 
ance, and the strange strength which it 
gives both to do and to bear. 


Life is fleeting, man is fickle, but God 
remains when heart and flesh fail—God, 
unchangeable, continuing, ineffable, 
whose mercy endureth when the heav- 
ens depart and the earth melts. More 
to us than nature in her finest moods, 
more than the sweetest and holiest hu- 
man fellowship, more than all else is the 
living God, our Father forever. When 
other helpers fail and comforts flee, as 
fail and flee they must at last, God re- 
mains our refuge, our great consolation 
in life, in death, and all that lies between 
and beyond—abiding unto everlasting! 


“Of old hast Thou laid the foundation 
of the earth; and the heavens are the 
work of Thy hands: they shall perish, 
but Thou shalt endure: yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a ves- 
ture shalt Thou change them, and they 
shall be changed: but Thou art the 
same.” 

“Heaven’s morning breaks, 
Earth’s vain shadows flee; 


In life, in death, O Lord, 
Abide with me.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 15, 1914—THE GREAT CONFIDENCE 
“QO LOVE THAT WILT NOT LET ME GO” 


Prayer 


Infinite Love, we would worship Thee 
with thanksgiving and joy, communing 
with Thee in the silence of this mo- 
ment, and looking for the light of Thy 
everlasting morning. How foolish to 
doubt Thee, since Thou Thyself dost 
set the questions which disturb us; Thou 
Thyself the reason for our quest of 
Thee. Reveal this deep truth to us, lest 
we go on straining our minds to under- 
stand Thee, instead of yielding our 
hearts to the Light which followest all 
our way, the Joy that seekest us through 
pain, and the Love that will not let 
us go. 


Thou ever-living Love, who appointest 
to all their tasks, and measurest the days 
of each life, teach us, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, that Thou hast made us, and 
not we ourselves, and that Thy good is 
ever better than our best. By Thine 
own love which suffered and gave, 
cleanse us and keep us evermore, and 
lead us in the path wherein we should 
go, following Him who lived Thy hu- 
man life upon earth. Purify us by fire, 
if needs must be, but make us clean; and 
show us the beauty of Thy holiness, 
that we may seek it with eager, earnest 
hearts. 


Forgive our sins and imperfections, 
our coldness and feebleness of faith, the 
wandering of our desires, the irresolu- 
tion of our wills, and the often broken 
obedience which we bring to Thee. Let 
Thy spirit curb our wayward senses, and 
guide and enable us unto that which is 
our real good, even the doing of Thy 
will in the light of Thy love. Help us 
in the days that are to come, be they 
many or few, to live more as Thou 
wouldst have us live, and as we may 
live if we take the gift that is freely 
offered of a grace that redeems from 
weakness and sin. 


Speak to our hearts, and tell us once 
more of the wonder of Thy love that 
never faileth, but endureth unto the ut- 
termost. As Thou lovest us with a love 
that never sleepeth, so may we love 
Thee, O our Father, and may morning 
and evening find us ready to do Thy will. 
May we be as those who wait for the 
dawn, awake with constant awe, alert 
with increasing expectation, and calm 
with the trust that deepens as life deep- 
ens. O Thou rest for the weary, Thou 
healing for the wounded, Thou home 
for the wandering, lead us out of shad- 
ows into the light. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“T am persuaded that neither 
death nor life, nor anything else in 
all creation shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ.” 
—Rom. 8: 38, 39. 


If we had never read this text before, 
and had no clue at all as to who wrote it, 
what would be the first question in our 
minds? No one would doubt that it 
was the utterance of some deeply re- 
ligious soul; but most of us would fall 
to wondering what the life of the writer 
must have been to allow him to have 
and to hold a faith so absolute, so joy- 
ous, so triumphant. Some would say 
that he must have lived a sheltered life, 
secluded from untoward happenings, 
ever to have kept such a faith intact. 


But this is no fragment of unknown 
authorship, and its writer was a man 
about whose life, both inner and outer, 
we have detailed information from his 
own pen. Nor was the life of St. Paul 
placid, sheltered, or unexciting. Instead, 
it was a thing of tempest, of conflict, of 
struggle against many odds, full of 
griefs and dangers, of heart-ache and 
almost heart-break. Everywhere in his 
letters he tells of storm and stress, of 
toil and travel, of labor and sorrow, of 
sickness and anguish. Yet he made bold 
to glory in his tribulations, and was 
more than victor through a faith that 
kept him as truly as he kept it. 


Just so with the life of George Methe- 
son, whose lyric of love and life ever- 
lasting is our theme today. Fiery and 
daring of soul, his history is the story 
of a heavy handicap, of terrible trial 
of faith, of heroic struggle for light in 
the dark. Born in a home of poverty 
and sweet piety, when he was yet a child 
his mother made the discovery that his 
vision was defective. For a time, by the 
aid of powerful glasses and large type, 
he was able to study. When he went to 
the Glasgow college his sisters went with 
him, lending him their eyes, and learn- 
ing Latin, Greek and Hebrew to help 
him. Despite his trammels he won high 
honors, especially in philosophy, and he 
betrayed very early his wonderful gift 
of style in essays unique for their del- 
icacy and beauty. Still the darkness 
deepened, albeit with occasional lumin- 
ous breaks in it. 

Stevenson, Watson, and Drummond 
were among his school fellows, and all 
of them admired his intellect and his 
heroic gaiety of heart. He used to walk 
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eight miles to meet his mother who 
brought him sweetmeats from home, and 
once took a lad with him who was very 
neatly dressed. His mother saw the 
contrast, and wept. Whereupon George 
said, “Never mind, mother; I have no 
fine tie like the laddie, but I have all the 
prizes they had to give;” and he poured 
them into her lap. The angels of an- 
cestry and the Spirit of God called 
Matheson to the ministry; but he had 
some difficulty in securing a parish, for 
he was now almost blind. At last he 
was called to Innellan on the Clyde, 
though it is of record that a large 
minority objected and made protest. 


Slowly the darkness deepened, and at 
the opening of his ministry he had to 
face the appalling fact that he was hope- 
lessly handicapped in the very faculty 
which gives access to the world of 
knowledge. Think of what that meant 
to one who had the power of genius and 
the high ambitions of a scholar—a poet- 
soul to whom the glint of sunlight on 
flowing waters, and the mists trailing 
over the hills, were heavenly visions! 
Still the shadow thickened until the cur- 
tain fell, shutting out forever all the 
beauty and color of the world. Then 
he knew what was in the heart of Mil- 
ton when he sobbed: 


“Dark, dark, irrevocably dark” 


Stone blind at twenty-two! Night de- 
scended while it was yet morning—what 
a fate to fall upon a young man! 


Only a handful of cotters greeted 
him at Innellan, and his sermons, sel- 
dom more than twenty minutes long, 
were gems, perfect in form, in diction, 
in delivery. But they lacked power. 
One who heard him said: “As a man 
he was fine, but his preaching was only 
nominal,”—which, alas, is only too true 
of most of our sermons. It was a time 
of spiritual unrest, of deep anxiety of 
soul, when science was crass and faith 
stood abashed. Matheson was caught in 
that terrible crash, and his temple of 
faith became a mass of ruins—doubt 
adding its horror to darkness. Indeed, 
he became an absolute atheist for a 
time, believing neither in God nor in 
immortality. Almost the only book he 
could read was the tragedy of Job, and 
the deep and awful questions which it 
Taises were never absent from his mind. 
But he was no blatant atheist. Who 
can be who has the heart of a man! 
And it was at this time, just as he was 
making ready to leave the pulpit, that he 
wrote his hymn: 


“O Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 

That in Thine ocean-depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


“My hymn was composed,” he aifter- 
wards told in the few restrained words 
he ever said about it, “in the manse of 
Innellan on the evening of June 6th, 
1882. I was at that time alone. Some- 
thing had happened to me which was 
known only to myself, and which caused 
me the most severe mental suffering. 
The hymn was the fruit of that suf- 
fering. I had the impression rather of 
having it dictated to me by some inward 
voice than of working it out myself. I 
am quite sure that the whole work was 
completed in five minutes, and equally 
sure that it never received at my hands 
any retouching or correction.” 

It is indeed strange: here was a rank 
atheist writing one of the loftiest of all 
lyrics in praise of the Love of God. 
How can such things be? What hap- 
pened in those five minutes? Surely it 
must be plain that atheism does not end 
the matter, but may be, and should be, a 
discovery of the real basis of faith. 
Atheism, as Tolstoi learned, is an ulti- 
mate evidence of God. If there were no 
God, we should not even think about 
Him, much less deny Him. Whom do 
we deny? Whence the idea of God at 
all? Matheson had let go of God, had 
let go of everything, in fact—but he felt 
in his heart the tug of Something that 
would not let go of him. What was it? 
Why did he take that tug to be a token 
of love? Because Love is the one thing, 
the only thing, that never lets go, never 
gives up, never fails! Even in our poor 
humanity, the love of a mother tells us 
this truth. 

Here, then, is the real basis of faith— 
not only that we believe in God, but also, 
and far more, that He believes in us. Our 
love of Him may fade and grow dim 
amid the dark facts of life; but His 
love never fades. Others have sung of 
the tenderness of Divine love; Matheson 
sings of its tenacity. Surely this is the 
assurance we supremely want, and which 
alone can satisfy us. Our hope rests, 
not upon our hold upon God which may 
any moment fail, but upon His hold up- 
on us, which cannot fail. The tie be- 
tween God and man is infinitely elastic, 
but it is infinitely strong. We may go 
far, doubt Him and defy Him indefinite- 
ly, but that tie will never break. It is 
as if He said: 

“Rebel against Me; turn from Me 
and go your own way, and discover how 
unprofitable it is; deny me in theory or 
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in practice, and fare accordingly—but 
one thing you cannot make Me do, and 
that is to make Me deny you and let 
you go. To all eternity you are Mine. 
I have loved you with an everlasting 
love: therefore with loving kindness I 
will draw you.” 


Truly, man may resist God for long— 
how long, no one knows—but in the 
end the mighty Love of God will have 
its way, conquering our doubt, our in- 
difference, and our sin. Self-will may 
go a great distance, even into a far 
country, with heart-soreness and woe 
for its reward—but the will of God must 
triumph. Divine defeat is impossible; 
His love claims us, it holds us; it is the 
ocean of which our little lives are inlets. 
He will not let us go—that is our con- 
fidence in dark and lonely times, when 
all the billows rush over us, sweeping us 
away. He will not let go—that is our 
redemption in the bitter hour when con- 
science convicts us of sin and disobedi- 
ence, and we have no heart left in us. 


“And though we turn us from Thy face, 
And wander far and long, 

Thou hold’st us still in Thine embrace, 
O love of God, most strong!” 


Upon this deepest of all realities the 
poet rested his weary soul, and found 
the peace of a great joy. Here was no 
easy acquiescence, dying away in sighs 
of hopeless resignation. No; he fought 
his fate in rebel mood, and by fighting 
the will of God learned what that will 
was—learned that God does not wish to 
break our wills, but to make them. 
Wisely he accepted the inevitable as a 
token of the Divine will, and conquered 
by submission. Not only conquered, but 
found a ray of light in the dark night 
of the soul: 


“O Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering touch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day, 

May brighter, fairer be.” 


Newman called us to follow a Kindly 
Light o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent; but here is a Light that follows 
us. Last summer on the lake, as our 
boat sped along the moon made a path 
of rippling light behind—and it followed 
us all the way. Even so, goodness and 
mercy shall follow us all the days of 
our lives, until we come to the house of 
the Lord. Youth is self-confident and 
self-sufficient, and it is well that it should 
be so, else it would lack initiative. But 
he is no wise man who, having lived to 
middle age, does not know “that it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his 
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steps.” We plan and scheme, counsel 
and contrive—yet how foolish is our 
wisdom, and how short a way we can see 
ahead. One step is enough, and the light 
shining from behind us shows us the 
way to the next duty—happy are we if 
we walk in it. 

With the third stanza of the hymn 
the music deepens, and we feel that we 
are listening to sacred secrets of which 
mortals hardly dare speak. Every line 
of this song is noble poetry, charged 
with tenderness and courage; but here 
are words which dazzle by their very 
depth and wonder: 


“O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee;” 


lines the truth of which is testified to 
by the great sufferers of the world. 
What can it mean? Have we misread 
the meaning of pain entirely? Is it pos- 
sible that through all the woe of life a 
strange, ineffable joy is trying to find its 
way to us? Yes, it is true, and the lives 
of great sufferers confirm it, and most 
of all the lone Sufferer who endured the 
shame for the joy set before Him: 


“O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee.” 


Consider now the fruit of this faith 
in the life of the poet-preacher. First of 
all, it made him divinely tolerant of all 
forms of faith, and he was wont to say 
that if all the heretics who have been 
burned at the stake were alive today, 
and each in charge of a church, nothing 
would give him greater joy than to 
preach for each in turn. The only con- 
dition he would make, he said, would be 
that he might have liberty to tell of the 
Love of God as he had found it. His 
preaching became more and more as the 
waving of a wand of power. The effect 
of it grew to be such that those who lis- 
tened were transformed into a single 
person, to whom the preacher spoke 
soul to soul—one broad lake, as it were, 
to which the heart of the preacher com- 
municated itself, now in ripples, now in 
waves. 

Such a preacher could not long remain 
unknown. Soon we find him pastor of a 
great church in Edinburgh, and for 
thirteen years he was the shepherd of 
two thousand souls—a blind man leading 
a host out of shadows into Light! The 
note of his gospel was gladness. Despite 
his infirmities, there grew in his heart 
the crowning flower of joy. It was a 
kind of glee, contagious and captivating 
—a gaiety, as of one who has found a 
great secret and could not keep it. He 
was radiantly happy. After more than 


a decade of arduous, joyous labor, his 
fame growing every day, he retired to 
devote himself to literary work. And 
such books, so full of sweetness and 
light, chief among them his Studies of 
the Portrait of Christ! His little books 
of mystical meditations are gems, each 
one made up of page-long essays; as, for 
example: 

“There is a difference between love 
and duty. Duty has a sense of merit; 
love has none. Duty has always the 
feeling that it has done very well; love 
never admits that it has come up to the 
mark. Whence this humility of love 
compared with duty? Is not love the 
higher of the two? Yes. Duty is talent; 
love is genius. But why should genius 
be more humble than talent? Because 
it really has less trouble. Genius does 
what it must; talent does what it can. 
Therefore is talent more conceited than 
genius; it is more conscious of its labor 
because it really has more labor. Love 
is the genius of the heart. It does its 
work because it cannot help it—not be- 
cause it ought, but because it must. That 
is why it repudiates merit. That is why 
it ‘is not puffed up.’” 

How simple it is, how lucid, how sure 
the insight—and that is only one of 
many pages of like beauty and charm. 


Of all writers of the last forty years 
none has dwelt so lovingly, so victori- 
ously, on the theme of immortality. No 
one, perhaps, since George MacDonald 
has declared so triumphant an assurance 
of the future life. He was utterly with- 
out doubt as regards the life after death. 
Love will not let us go—that much he 
knew, and that truth transfigured life 
and death, and all the dark depths be- 
yond. What a ministry in a world so 
full of griefs and graves! 

What a life to live, showing by heroic 
example that in each condition there is a 
divine spring of help, and that, however 
terrible the calamity may be, it is pos- 
sible to so alter ourselves, by the grace 
of God, as to make it an aid and not a 
hindrance in the progress of the spirit. 
His contest was not passive; it was a 
victory of power. What seemed to 
others wounds and fetters, he trans- 
formed into strength and gladness and 
freedom. When he was buried, at the 
side of the grave stood a huge floral em- 
blem—a square of white flowers, in the 
center of which the last lines of this 
hymn were spelled out in red rose-buds: 


“And aes the ground there blossoms 
re 
Life that shall endless be.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 22, 1914—“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE” 


Prayer 


Eternal Father, why do we seek Thee 
afar off when Thou art the Life of our 
souls and the Love that yearneth in our 
hearts? O hush our thoughts to silence, 
and purify our hearts to sincerity, that 
we may become aware of Who it is that 
stirs within us, prompting our prayer 
and subduing us to worship. Whence 
these longings that will not let us rest, 
and this awful stillness which we almost 
fear, if it be not that Thou art moving 
behind our minds? Lord, hast Thou 
been ever so near, and we so dull as not 
to know the soft way of Thy spirit? 

Thou Master of all good life, teach us 
that the dreams of the soul are more to 
be trusted than all the wisdom of the 
world. Heal us of our foolish distrust 
of what is most certain, our fear of what 
is most firm; and help us to yield our 
hearts utterly to Thy impulse within us 
to love, to forgive, to sacrifice. Who but 
Thyself could beget such desires in our 
hearts, and how dare we draw back and 
refuse to obey? What wonder that our 
eyes are filmy that we cannot see the 
truth, when we are unwilling to become 
what we pray to be! 

Unable to forgive ourselves, we be- 
seech Thy cleansing mercy, Lord, and 
Thy pity for our failure; our folly, and 
our falseness to what we know is true. 
Yet how would we know we had failed, 
if Thou wert not troubling us with a 
light which we cannot shut out and a 
love we cannot escape? Teach us to dis- 
cern in the very desperateness of our 
need how near Thou art to us, drawing 
us to Thyself who alone canst satisfy the 
hunger of our hearts. Make known the 
great hope that lies hidden in our very 
despair, and the love that will not for- 
sake us in our folly. 

Grant us, Lord, this one prayer, in 
which all our hearts unite: that we may 
love Thee truly, do Thy will as Thou 
givest us to see it, and so live that aj 
sense of Thy nearness may be more 
vivid and revealing every year. Set Thy 
truth in our thought above the shifting 
passions of the hour, and Thy will above 
the mutations of moods and desires; and 
keep us true to the dream within us 
amid all trial, all care, and by Thy test- 
ing make us triumphant souls. May life 
and death and all that lies between draw 
us nearer, O Lord, to Thee; in His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“O that I knew where I might find 
Him.”—Job 23:3. 


“He is not far from every one of 
us; for in Him we live and move 
and have our being.”—Acts 17:28. 

“And Jacob dreamed ,and behold 
a ladder, and angels ascending and 
descending.” —Gen. 28:12. 


No hymn, perhaps, has brought more 
cheer, consolation, and courage to 
weary human hearts than the familiar 
lines of Nearer, My God, to Thee. Yet 
this dear hymn was once deemed heret- 
ical, and had to make its way against 
many odds; but it won the day. Even 
theologians could not long resist a song 
which utters a need so profound, and an 
aspiration so universal. Softly, sweetly, 
surely the hymn sung its way into the 
heart of humanity, and today the mem- 
ory of its author has an altar-rail around 
it. 

“There is something, the song saith, 

That makes me unafraid of death.” 


For the history of this hymn we must 
go back to the dingy little chapel of the 
South Place Society, in London. Turn- 
ing to the memorial volume of that Uni- 
tarian church, two lovely faces look out 
upon us from its pages—Eliza and Sarah 
Flower, their great, beautiful eyes 
framed in flowing ringlets. They were 
the daughters of the famous editor of 
the Cambridge Intelligencer, Benjamin 
Flower, who, for criticising the Bishop 
of Llandaff in his paper, was sent to 
prison. In prison he was visited by a 
lady of like faith, whom, on his release, 
he married. From such parentage, and 
such traditions, came these two gifted 
sisters who were left, when their wid- 
owed father died, to the guardianship of 
their pastor, Charles Fox. 

They were noble, cultured, and re- 
fined, and their home at Dalston was a 
center for musical and literary folk— 
Browning, then a boy-poet in his Pauline 
days, being one of their friends. When 
Mendelssohn visited England he was a 
guest in their home, and recognized the 
genius of Eliza. Sarah had an enthusi- 
asm for the stage, but, disappointed in 
her hope of being The Actress, of whom 
she wrote in one of her prose sketches, 
became a remarkable hymn-writer. In 
1834 she married William Adams, and 
rumor had it that John Stuart Mill was 
an aspirant for the hand of her sister 
Eliza—whose frail, flower-like beauty be- 
spoke an early end. The two sisters, 
whose voices were mated like their souls, 
sang in the choir of the South Place 
chapel, and their genius set to music the 
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harmonies of thought and feeling evoked 
by the spirit of its poet-pastor. 

Sarah wrote, besides her prose essays, 
a poem in honor of the gentle martyr of 
Carthage, Vivia Perpetua, which was no 
less a page from her own heart and life. 
It was a kind of hymn, albeit its music 
was subdued by an uncertainty of faith, 
as we learn also from a letter to her 
pastor in which she confessed, in deep 
sorrow, that the Bible no longer spoke to 
her with its old authority. She was 
deeply troubled, and God seemed afar 
off. It was in this mood of heart, when 
she was a pilgrim in quest of a larger 
faith, that she wrote the hymn, Nearer, 
My God, to Thee. Alas; her doubt was 
never solved. She wrote the lines in 
1840, and eight years later died heart- 
broken at the death of her sister, who 
passed away in 1846. Yet her hymn has 
in it a hint of a morn beyond our morn- 
ings, of something that awaits us better 
than our reasonings—better even than 
our dreams. 

For nearly a generation this hymn had 
no other home than the old South Place 
chapel, having been published by Fox in 
his Hymns and Anthems in 1841. It 
seems almost incredible that a hymn now 
sung with such depth and fervor of feel- 
ing, and with such a sense of satisfac- 
tion by men of every name and creed, 
should ever have been barred from the 
worship of the church on the ground that 
its theology was bad. Yet such was 
actually the case. Nevertheless, the 
hymn slowly made its way, not a few 
theological tinkers trying betimes to 
mend it, changing some lines and adding 
others. Happily their poor efforts are 
now lost in the rubbish of things for- 
gotten, and when Lowell Mason wrote 
the Bethany tune for its words, the vic- 
tory was complete. Beecher included 
it in his Plymouth Collection in 1855, and 
a song which came from the heart found 
its way to human hearts everywhere, 
lifting them nearer to God. 

Consider the depth of this hymn, how 
it finds the great and tender sentiments 
of the heart and sets them singing. 
Amid much that is dim, the singer found 
one thing sure, yea, two things certain— 
God and the soul! Upon these eternal 
realities she rested her trembling faith. 
Our human thought of God changes, and 
the character attributed to Him in one 
age is attributed by another to Satan. 
Yet, through it all, the thought of God 
does persist, and is really the chief fact 
about man. Those who miss Him find 
Him again; those who cry out in dark- 
ness come at last to the light. If ever 
the human race should become utterly 


unbelieving, man would be a different be- 
ing, and the key to his history would be 
lost. God and the soul, and their eternal 
life together—is not this the sum of all 
religion? 

Despite her doubt, the singer found 
the very heart of the Bible and the 
secret of its power, seizing, as if by in- 
evitable instinct, upon the scene most 
typical of that great story of God and 
the soul. What an epitome of human 
nature was the life of Jacob! There we 
see the meanness of man, and his maj- 
esty, his pettiness and his power; man 
the fraud, the trickster, the cheat—and 
the dreamer. How contemptible he can 
be, how unjust, how sordid, yet is he re- 
deemed by the dignity of a divine dream 
—how wicked, yet how wonderful! 
Truly, it is mysticism that saves us 
equally from cynicism and doubt; and 
our poet found that the Bible tells the 
whole truth about man, his littleness and 
his greatness—found that it knew her 
better than she knew herself. Herein 
lies the power of the Bible—that it grew 
out of the deep life of the soul, and 
when rightly used it evokes in us the 
kind of life out of which it grew. 

Wandering afar, like Jacob of old, our 
singer came upon that other fact which 
so baffles the heart of faith. If God is 
everywhere, if in Him we live and move, 
why does He seem so far off? What is 
the meaning of this strange withdrawal 
of God, whereby we are left to grope our 
way over stony places, our bed a stone? 
Manifestly, it must be that He hides 
from us that in seeking Him we may 
find ourselves—find what life is, what it 
means, and what it is worth. In this 
seeming loss of God lies the pathos and 
the glory of the life of man. Withdraw- 
ing and yet abiding, he teaches us that 
we cannot live without Him, and cannot 
live with Him unless we live godlike 
lives. It is expedient that He go away, 
if so He may thereby come closer to us, 
just as our friends when they die seem 
lost awhile, but, later, steal softly into 
our hearts, nearer than they were before. 

Let me lay this upon your heart as one 
of the deepest facts of the life of the 
spirit. No Master of men has ever been 
so elusive as Jesus. No one is so 
familiar to mankind; no one so remote. 
Why should it be so, unless it is to teach’ 
us to trust the dreams of the soul as 
against the brute facts of life; and when 
we trust our dreams we find that the 
Divine reality is dreamlike only because 
we are not awake. Our birth, as Words- 
worth said, is a sleep and a forgetting, 
and many of us never wake up. Socrates, 
and after him a whole race of seers, 
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held that the truths of faith are dim only 
because we are asleep, and walking in a 
dream. Hence the awful sense of un- 
reality that torments us, disturbing our 
slumber, and trying to bestir us to see 
the realities that abide. Walking amidst 
these infinities, man is troubled by a high 
dream, and our singer was wise when 
she dared to trust her soul and climb up 
the dim ladder of dream out of twilight 
into the light. 


“Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Often, as one reads the sages of old, 
one feels that nothing more can be said 
about God and man than they said out of 
the depth of their loneliness and vision. 
Through its long travail of tragedy, 
Athens came upon Man, and gave us 
those mighty ponderers of the soul— 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Eschylus. In 
the depth of its historical agony Israel 
found God, and gave us the Psalms, the 
Prophets and Job. We of later times 
may see more clearly; we have leisure 
to build conclusions upon their passion- 
ate surmises—but they had the first 
word. Living in dark days, they retired 
into themselves and gathered together 
their final reasons for holding on in the 
battle of life; and their simple words 
still bear the weight of our great need. 
Our sweet singer found it so, when she 
was driven by doubt and tossed, and we 
can do no better thar go back to the 
great insight of the Bible. 

Why is life so hard? Why should the 
way to heaven lead through the stony 
place, amid griefs unspeakable and 
graves forlorn? Why the measureless 
misery and woe of the world? Clearly, 
it was not intended that man should live 
like a fat ox, knee deep in rich pasture, 
with nothing to do but sleep and eat. 
Else his life would not be so troubled 
and tormented. But what if the purpose 
of God be to develop great and noble 
souls, do we not see that way of life is 
wise? If life is hard because it was 
meant to be heroic, do we not perceive 
that the sting of poverty, of humiliation, 
of pain and tragedy that bids us neither 
sit nor stand, but go on to deeper 
thought and richer feeling—go on to the 
real life that knits us to God and to our 
kind is not only justified, but inevitable? 
As Charles Wesley wrote, in those lines 
which Charlotte Bronte used to quote: 


“Oh! who can explain 
This struggle of life 
This travail and pain 
This trembling and strife? 


Plague, earthquake and famine, 
And tumult of war, 

The wonderful coming 
Of Jesus declare!” 


Just now we mourn for poor little 
Belgium in its dire plight of distress. But 
let us not forget that the land where the 
Bible was written, and where walked 
the blessed feet of Him whom we follow, 
suffered a thousandfold more than Bel- 
gium has suffered. For centuries it was 
kicked to and fro between rival empires, 
torn, bleeding, and desolate. Seventeen 
times its capital was burned, and more 
than once it was plowed up and sown in 
salt, an utter ruin. Despite these mani- 
fold sorrows—aye, because of them—that 
little land added the richest of all gifts 
to the life of mankind. Out of that age- 
long tragedy, the Hebrew race climbed 
nearer to God, lifting the whole world 
with it into the light of the Eternal! 
What say the seers of that land about 
the meaning of life? 


One of the great discoveries of the 
men of the Bible was that dark and dire 
tragedy, if met bravely and in faith, soft- 
ens and deepens the soul and attunes it 
to melodies not heard before. How 
often in the Bible do we hear someone 
saying that he is a much better man now 
that God has plunged him into the deep 
waters of sorrow than he used to be 
when he had no troubles. They even go 
so far as to say that God did well when 
he let loose woes upon them: that He 
knew them better than they knew them- 
selves. When they recall the things that 
used to vex them and fill them with envy, 
they have no words to express their joy 
at being set free from poverty and paltri- 
ness of spirit. That is to say, life is the 
Divine way of deepening and refining the 
soul of man. Often it hurts, but still it is 
worth it all. They would join with our 
singer in those two great, unforgetable, 
victorious lines: 


“All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given!” 


Mercy? Is it a merciful thing that 
man should suffer woe, weariness, 
wretchedness, his pillow a stone? In- 
deed, yes; if the purpose of life, con- 
sidered deeply, be to open our eyes to 
what life really is, set us dreaming of 
God, and grow a noble and valiant soul! 
If that be so, it would be no mercy to 
leave us untroubled, lest we'pass our 
days and never live at all! Without his 
darkness and doubt Matheson could 
never have sung of the Love that will 
not let us go, would never have guessed 
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that such a love exists! Do you ask, why 
could not the way have been made 
easier? Look about you, better still, 
look into your own heart for the answer. 
Who does not know that, while our 
pleasures leave only faint traces on the 
surface of the soul, our conflicts, our 
crises, our storm and stress teach us the 
truth that is life! Nor can we learn it in 
any other way. We can never find or 
receive the greatest truths until sorrow 
has softened us and made us tender and 
humble of heart. No fact is more cer- 
tain, and in that fact we find the reason, 
so far as we can know it, for the hard- 
ness of life. 

Life, then, with all its woe and weep- 
ing, is just our chance of knowing God, 
whom to know aright is life eternal; our 
chance, too, of finding our fellow man. 
Therefore, they are to be accounted as 
having fulfilled the purpose of life who 
in these two great matters have not 
failed—they only have lived. “Master, 
can all this be needed to find God,” 
asked Saint-Martin of his teacher. “We 
must even be content with what we 
have,” was the wise and deep reply. He 
only is wise who has learned that we 
rise into the nearer presence of God by 
aid of our hard and rough experiences— 
the crosses of life, and the tasks and 
duties of the common day, being steps 
unto heaven. Like Jacob, our singer 
took “the stones of that place” of doubt 
and darkness and built an altar of prayer, 


making covenant with her dream. It 
was therefore that she sang her song in 
the night: 


“Angels to beckon me, 
Nearer, by God, to Thee.” 


When the angel within us ascends the 
ladder of faith, it is met by the Angels 
of God descending with blessing. Then, 
and only then, does the place of sorrow 
become a place of vision, and the pillow 
of pain a house of God. Finding this 
deep truth, Sarah Flower made the great 
venture of faith and learned, what each 
of us may learn: 


“So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ;” 


and her hymn closes amid the whir of 
bright wings cleaving the sky—happy 
wings lifting her weary heart from the 
shadowed earth to the shadowless 
heavens. And as we stand looking into 
heaven, and listening, an echo comes 
back from above, faint and far off: 


“Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


“Surely the Lord is in this place: and 
I knew it not. This is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of 
Heaven.” 
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SERMONS AND LECTURES 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29, 1914—THE HOUSE OF THE SEER 


Prayer 


Holy and merciful God, who art the 
life of all who would walk in the light, 
think in the truth, and live in the spirit, 
we beseech Thy mercy in our prayer. 
Endue us with quietness and humility 
of heart, and so purify our minds that 
we may approach Thee with confidence 
and joy, finding in Thee the yreat and 
beautiful meanings of life in whose won- 
der we are embosomed. Help us to be 
of those who make trial of just ways 
and a great trust in Thee, if so that our 
lives may have the beauty of holiness 
and the authority of righteousness. 

Teach us, O Lord, to fear Thee with- 
out terror, and to trust Thee without 
misgiving; to follow Thee in humble 
faith, until it please Thee that we shall 
know Thee in truth and love Thee with- 
out fear. Thou mighty Seer, in whose 
house we are, unveil our eyes that we 
may see Thee moving in the awful tides 
of time, and Thy far-shining light aglow 
in the dark mystery of the world. In 
this place of vision, in this hour of high 
communion, may life and all its cares, 
petty and vast, become easier to bear 
and a more vivid faith put our fears to 
flight. 

God of the Prophets, bless their sons 
with the grace of insight, the gift of in- 
terpretation, and the greatness of those 
who are swayed by Thy spirit of beauty. 
Speak in their hearts, and let Thy word 
have saving power among us, because it 
has wrought in our lives the miracle of 
a new life of love. Forgive our weak 
words, our slowness of heart, our un- 
willingness, often, to accept the plain 
teaching of Thy truth; forgive and heal. 
Unworthy as we are, may the Gospel 
run and be glorified through us, bring- 
ing hope and healing to our fellow 
souls. 

Lord, for Thy Church we pray; Thy 
Church of many names, so busy yet so 
baffled, and so in need of great pro- 
phetic voices of comfort and command. 
Heal it of schism, forgive its faithless- 
ness, purge it of pride, and renew the 


vision grown dim in her heart. Revive 
once more the victorious faith of the 
Saints, its power of prayer, its passion 
for purity, its heroic humility, its splen- 
dor of hope. Enable Thy Church to 
lift up her head because her redemption 
draweth nigh, to trim her lamp and 
make ready for a new coming of her 
Lord, in whose name we pray, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Tell me, I pray thee, where the 
seer’s house is.” } Sam. @:18. 
“Where there is no vision, the peo- 

ple perish.” Prov. 29:18. 

One can picture the house of the seer 
standing foursquare on the hillside, with 
its flat roof and its wide ranging out- 
looks. There the prophet would welcome 
the coming of morning, and watch the 
fading glow of the sun as it went down 
in the great sea, while the stars gathered 
like an army in the infinite field of night. 
Reverence, faith, and love were there, a 
sense of the beauty and mystery of life, 
a vision of God moving in the courses 
of human history, and an unlimited hope. 
There thought toiled in the service of 
the spirit, and faith made trial of the un- 
known ways of the Eternal. 

Thither all sorts of people, in all sorts 
of difficulty, made their way. The moth- 
er anxious about her child, the patriot in 
despair over the faction and woe of the 
land, the old in their love for an order 
that seemed doomed, the young with 
their vision of a new and better day; 
those baffled in the trivial quest for lost 
asses, and those who were in quest of 
God—all wended their way to the house 
of the seer. It was a center of love, of 
light, of consolation for a multitude of 
vexed and weary people who sought its 
peace. The young climbed up to its priv- 
ilege; the old craved its forward look 
at eventide—it was the one far-shining 
mark and glory of the city. 

Always, the house of a seer is the 
chief ornament and distinction of a city. 
When we think of Florence, we think 
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of its heroic and mighty seer whose 
visions made men tremble, and whose 
voice of pity was as tender as a divine 
caress. When we think of Strassburg, we 
see once more the shining figure of Taul- 
er as he stood in the midst of the Black 
Death, when others had fled, nursing the 
sick, comforting the sorrowing, burying 
the dead—the house of the seer the one 
place of light in a city shrouded as by a 
pall. When we think of Birmingham, 
with its grey smoke-cloud of puffling in- 
dustrialism, the names of Dale and New- 
man come to mind. They were utterly 
unlike, yet each in his own way added 
lustre to the fame of his city. Better is 
it, said Beecher writing of Swing, than 
shops and ships, or a newer way of 
building houses, that a city should have 
given to it a teacher of wise and good 
and beautiful truth. 

For, “where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish,”—literally, they cast off re- 
straint, defy moral law, and become a 
mob. By vision is meant a sense of the 
ideal, of the spiritual, and history has 
shown over and over again that when 
this vision fades, the people fall into li- 
centiousness — give reins to the wild 
horses that ride to hell. When the Bible 
would account for those periods of dis- 
mal decay, when lust ran riot and God 
seemed dead, it says, “there was no open 
vision;” and again, “there was no more 
any prophet.” Truly, if the light of the 
moral ideal in man be darkness, how 
deep and awful is that darkness! Ex- 
amples are many and sad. Morley, who 
assuredly knows the fact, and who can- 
not be accused of bias in behalf of re- 
ligion, says plainly that the revolt in the 
days of Voltaire was a revolt against 
chastity. As Isaiah said long ago, “They 
who err in vision stumble in judgment,” 
and fall into the mire of the pit. 

What is this strange power of vision? 
Jesus used two words when He said: 
“A little while and ye behold me no 
more; again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me.” ‘The first word, rendered “‘be- 
hold,” is theorite — whence our word 
Theorem — and refers to the physical 
sight of the eyes. The other word, op- 
sesthe, translated see, refers to the sight 
of the soul, the vision of the mystic. 
Sophocles, in the Edipus, often uses this 
great word, and always to describe the 
finer perceptions of the mind. No fact 
about man is better attested than the 
presence in him of this possibility of 
spiritual insight. ‘There are souls so fine, 
so delicate and sure of sight that they 
seem to have been born very near to that 


veil which swings between the world of 
sense and the world unseen. They “see 
the invisible,” to use the Bible paradox, 
and it is therefore that we call them 
Seers—prophetic souls, Divinely illum- 
ined, whose insight lights the way of 
humanity. 

After all, the sovereign fact about man 
is that he is a citizen of two worlds— 
one the world of immediate, palpable 
fact, the other the world of unseen re- 
ality; and his problem is to determine to 
which of these worlds he will render 
supreme allegiance. That is the problem 
of every age and every soul, ours no less 
than that of the men of old, for the stuff 
and structure of life has not greatly 
changed, but only its conditions. Our 
loves, our hopes, our longings are very 
like those of the men in the old Greek 
tragedies. The impulses which drive us 
to idealism, and which, later, react to- 
ward worldliness, are exactly the same 
impulses the interplay of which made the 
ebb and flow of faith in the Bible story. 
Hence the wisdom of the hymn for to- 
day, and its deep sense of abiding need: 


“God of the prophets! 
Bless the prophets’ sons; 
Elijah’s mantle 

O’er Elisha cast.” 


Elijah was a grim man, nurtured amid 
the austerities of the desert, of few 
words, of swift acts, and a soul of fire 
—albeit easily exalted and easily de- 
pressed. His life, even before it ended, 
moved on the borderland of legend, and 
his figure haunted the history of his peo- 
ple for ages. He saw through the crust 
of things, beyond the frontiers of the 
visible, and made the eternal realities 
real. Laying on of hands is a simple 
and tender symbol; but high prophetic 
power descends, not by the laying on of 
hands, but onlv by the touch of soul up- 
on soul. No student of the pulpit needs 
to be told that its history is a genealogy 
of faith, one shining soul passing the 
torch to another down the ages. Trace 
the story of any great seer-like preach- 
er, and you will find that he is the son 
of some saint or mystic gone before, 
whose spirit kindled his faith to flame— 
even as the mantle of Elijah fell upon 
Elisha in the desert. Hence the prayer 
of this hymn that the prophetic succes- 
sion of light and power be not broken, 
lest darkness come upon us. 

Looking over this teeming world to- 
day, so full of tumult, so torn by ter- 
rible strife, and so troubled, tell me, I 
pray thee, where is the house of the 
seer? Here is a world given over to the 
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making of money, to a scramble for 
power, to the quest of artificial pleasure; 
a world devastated by a blind belief in 
force. What hot haste in chase after the 
tinsel, trinkets and baubles of wealth! 
Every labor-saving device ought to give 
us more time for reflection; as a fact 
it only increases our hurry. That we are 
able to travel to and fro more rapidly 
ought to add to the leisure of life, 
whereas it only adds to its pace. What 
confusion—men rushing through life 
and hardly living at all, seeking but 
never finding, hungry but never fed. 
We all know it, we all deplore it, but 
we seem to be held in the whirl of it, 
helpless. No criticism, no argument 
avails. The complex of tendencies and 
conventions is too much for us, driving 
us like slaves. 

This is not to cry down modern en- 
ergy and inventiveness, and their as- 
tonishing material achievements. Far 
from it. Not one of us but feels the 
thrill of this amazing effort, albeit often 
futile and misdirected, to realize life. 
There can be no question that this is a 
wonderful age, romantic in its advance. 
Equally, there can be no question that 
things still more wonderful are to fol- 
low. But what does it all come to? 
What is gained by rapid transit, if we 
do not know where we are going and 
are utterly weary on the way? To be 
sure, we get news more quickly, but 
merciful God what news of savagery and 
slaughter! Luxuries become necessities, 
and a few comforts and amenities are 
added, along with many vanities, the 
while life ebbs out its little day! And so 
it will be, until we see the emptiness of 
it all in the searching light of eternal 
Reality. Nothing short of a revelation 
will arrest the drift and stay the tide on 
which we are swept away. 

But where is the seer? Since the pass- 
ing of Tolstoi and Booth—that great 
soldier in the wars of God—we have no 
world-commanding religious genius. 
Today there is no man tall enough of 
soul to tower above the fog, no one 
strong enough to climb out of the zone 
of hatred and see the world-scene in 
the light of the Unseen. Even Eucken, 
of whom we hoped so much, seems to 
have failed us. When Shaw, Brieux, 
Strindberg, Nietzsche and their ilk have 
the ear of the world, it is surely a time 
of darkness. What tiny men, parading 
their petty pragmatisms, and pigmy su- 
permen, airing their empty little isms, 
standing on their heads to attract at- 
tention—clowns walking the tight rope 
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culture without insight, 


in the top of the tent. Smitten with the 
curse of cleverness, they are as blind as 
bats to the great realities which give 
dignity and worth to the life of man. 
Yet are they a challenge to the man who 
lives in the house of the seer, a fulfil- 
ment of the sad and awful truth that 
without vision the people rush to ruin. 
What is the function of the seer in the 
life of humanity? First of all, he stands 
as an unweariable witness to the reality 
and authority of the Ideal and the im- 
mutable necessity of loyalty to it. De- 
spite the normal drift toward external- 
ism and materialism, he bears testimony 
in behalf of the life of the soul—re- 
minding men that their happiness “de- 


‘pends not upon money, but, upon morals; 


not upon what they have in their pockets, 
but what they have in théir hearts. He” 
at least is not deceived by the great il- 
lusion that the outside of the platter de- 
termines the cleanliness of the inside, 
nor blinded by the glitter and semblance 
of life. No easy optimist dreaming of 
Utopia, no sickly sentimentalist erasing 
all distinctions, he sees that life has 
worth and promise only when it is seen 
in relation to those invisible things which 
are eternal, and which because they are 
eternal, are the only things which in the 
end really matter. 

Never was there such need of clear 
thinking in the light of the eternal mor- 
alities as there is today. After all is 
said about the victories of our age in 
science, it must be added that nothing is 
probably more dangerous for the human 
race than science. without. poetry, and 
As it is, crass 
materialism and its dogma of force have 
plunged the world into war, and science 
has become the servant of brutality. 
Never was there a more pitiful blind- 
ness, not only to moral laws, but to the 
plain and repeated witness of history. 
What we need is the seer in his watch- 
tower, sweeping with keen and wise 
vision the whole field of human inter- 
est, and lifting the awful issues of our 
age into a diviner light. When the seer 
speaks, the noisy chatter is hushed, and 
men know that the worst woe is not loss 
of money, but the loosening of moral 
sanctions. He it is who keeps sensitive 
and delicate our feelings for the higher 
values of life, without which nothing 
has any value. 

Weavers, all of us, of the great fabric 
of humanity, we are so close to our 
work, so held by the wide tangle of 
loose ends, that we do not see the whole 
pattern, much less the dim great Hand 


| seer. 


on the other side tracing the design. But 
the seer, for whom to turn a stitch is 
to start a wing, sees through it, showing 
us the ordered plan slowly taking form 
from our labors. Stern he may be, re- 
buking us for our stupidity and sin, but 
he is a man of profound and melting 
pity, and his house is a place of healing, 
of re-enforcement, of great searching of 
heart and high resolve. There we see in 
high light and relief the splendor and 
glory of righteousness and love, as over 
against the pomp and power of war. 
Thither we need to go betimes, in humil- 
ity and awe, to renew our sense of God 
moving in the sources of human history, 
and give new vows of loyalty to His 
mighty will. There is only one wise 
thing for us to do today, and that is to 
seek the place of vision; that alone is 
practical. 

Manifestly, the first and most vital 
service of the Church to our tormented 
| age is that it must be the house of the 
Everything else is incidental. 
' Alas, too much of our preaching is like 
| proposing the health of the Gospel, or 
moving a vote of thanks to the Al- 
mighty. But it is sermons that weary 
men, not the glorious Gospel with its 
light and healing! It is not prophets 
that people are tired of, but the pulpit 
that has become a mere rostrum for a 
reputation. The office of the minister is 
sacramental. It is creative. No matter 
how magnetic, now charming, how im- 
pressive, how popular a preacher may be, 
he has no right to a pulpit by virtue of 
any of these things. He has his right 
only as he becomes a living sacrament 
of the living God. He is to be received 
not for his temperament, but for his 
insight, not as he may be a poet, but as 
he may be a saint of the most High God. 
The test of his ministry is not its elo- 
quence, but the regenerative note in it, 
| conveying the grace of God to hearts 
-bowed down. 

Let us have done with the idea that 
the minister is a servant of the Church. 


He is a seer, a messenger of the truth of 
God, and a servant of the Church for 
that sake—meaning by the Church, what 
the word really means, the called out, 
the company of those of every sect and 
name who are born of the Spirit to a 
life of vision and service. Into this 
Church invisible and eternal the minister 
must lead and lift his audience, making 
churches the Church of the living God, 
obliterating sects in behalf of the fellow- 
ship of humanity with the Father of 
Man. For this service he must have 
sympathy, courage, compassion, benigni- 
ty, and above all, the light of God in his 
heart by which to make the real Church} 
real to men, luminous in its beauty, and 
victorious in its ministry. To make the 
eternal reality real, to lift human souls) | 
out of death into life, to bring healing 
to the wounded and hope to those in 
despair—aye, that is great, and there is 
no other greatness! 
And thinking of these things, we re- 

member with joy and praise the reverent 
and beautiful ministrty of more than 
forty years now coming to a close in 
our city. Our dear friend and father in 
the faith was wise in resigning his high 
office while his powers are unbroken. 
He withdraws from public duty, with a 
touch of pathos indeed, but with dignity 
and sweetness, and his long and pure 
life is one of the most precious posses- 
sions of this community. He is indeed a 
man of God. What a ministry! so rich 
in culture, so lofty in ideal, so tender in 
comfort, so faithful to its heavenly vi- 
sion, so fruitful in its benign labors, so 
unwavering in its witness for the truth 
as it is in Jesus! More than a teacher, 
he is an inspiration, a prophecy, a ben- 
ediction, and if the testimonies of his in- 
fluence could be gathered what record it 
would be! 

“God of the prophets! 

Bless the prophets’ sons; 

Elijah’s mantle 

O’er Elisha cast.” 


a 


SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 6, 1914—THE HEART OF MAN 


Prayer 


O Thou who alone knowest the heart 
of man, our Life, our Light, our Hope, 
to whom all secrets are known, and all 
mysteries revealed, even the mystery of 
our own lives; we bow at Thy altar be- 
seeching Thy grace. Receive us, O 
Lord, as dusty pilgrims from the high- 
way of life, weary and footsore, and 
grant us to come apart with Thee and 
rest awhile. From all the cares that 
beset us we take refuge in Thine in- 
finite care, trusting our hearts to Thy 
keeping, and seeking in this holy hour 
to feel the beat of a Heart greater and 
purer than our own. 

Whatever be Thy will for us, whether 
it be joy or woe; whatever dark way 
of temptation and trial it is appointed 
unto us to walk, save us, O our Father, 
from an evil heart of unbelief. When 
we doubt Thy love the path grows dim 
before us; when we deny Thee, the sky 
fills with clouds that cover us like a pall. 
Thou who hast made us for Thyself, 
keep our hearts, out of which are the is- 
sues of life and death and destiny—keep 
them pure amidst all foulness; keep 
them tender, however hard life may be; 
make them Thine own and keep them 
forever. 

Some have come to this hour with 
joy, and some weary and _ heavy 
ladened with the weight of tasks that 
seem to be too great; some have won 
victory over evil, and some there are 
whom the ills of life have filled with 
perplexity tempting them to forebod- 
ing. Make Thyself known to us, each 
in his need, and grant unto us a new 
strength to be strong for duty, whether 
it be to do or to suffer; that so by Thy 
presence we may be patient to endure, 
faithful to serve, and wise to trust Thee 
with a faith that will not let Thee go. 

Lord, we do not know our own 
hearts, and are every day surprised at 
the strange things that have their hid- 
ing within us; things of which we 
hardly dare to speak to one another. 
Create in us clean hearts, O Thou re- 
deemer of men, and in the secret 
places of our being make us to know the 
joy of Thy salvation: open Thou our 
lips that we may show forth Thy praise. 
May Thy mercy move us to yield our 
heart and will and mind and life a liv- 
ing offering to Thy service; and vouch- 
safe to us, while life lasts, a ministry of 
faith and hope to our fellows. In His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Prov. 4:23. 


“The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” 
Jer. 17:9. 


“With the heart man believeth un- 
to righteousness.” Rom. 10:10. 


“Take heed lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief.” 
Heb. 3:12, 


“God hath set eternity in their 
hear ccl3 11) 


Indeed, one might take the whole 
Bible as a text for such a theme, so 
much is in the great Book of the Heart. 
Having come from the heart, it goes 
to the heart, and that is the final proof 
of its worth and power. As Coleridge 
said, “it finds us,” because it goes down 
below the intellect and its sophistry and 
finds the center of life in the affections 
and the will. Defending the Bible is 
like taking up arms in behalf of a sun- 
set. It is not needed. ‘Truth to teil, it 
is the faith of the Bible that defends us 
from the lusts of the flesh, the vanity of 
life, and the fear of the grave; and he 
who gives himself to the height and 
depth of its vision, has a sanctuary in 
the Eternal. 

No other book knows that frontier- 
less region which we call the human 
heart as the Bible knows it—a region as 
compact of reality and mirage today as 
ever it was in the past. It knows that 
the heart is the man. It affirms that as 
a man thinks in his heart, so is he, and 
so his destiny will be. Disposition is of 
the heart; and so is character. ‘That 
which stamps a man what he is, feebly 
or strongly, but always unmistakably, is 
largely a matter of the heart. Compared 
with it, the reason is superficial, and 
may easily be overborne, if not alto- 
gether swept away, by the uprushes of 
passion which burst forth from the heart 
when it is deeply stirred—like lava from 
a volcano. It is therefore that the wise 
old Bible bids us keep our hearts with 
all vigilance, for out of them are the is- 
sues of life. 

What is true of the individual is true 
of the race. Our human advance must 
be measured, not by increase of know- 
ledge, but by refinement of feeling—the 
growth of justice and pity. Humor is 
of the heart, and so may be taken as a 
test. The joking of old times was not 
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only filthy, it was atrocious. Men ac- 
tually laughed at the antics of insanity. 
Much of the humor of Shakespeare is 
cruel, so cruel that Mark Twain used to 
say that when it did not bore him it of- 
fended him beyond endurance. Con- 
sider what an awful thing the mocking 
of Malvolio was, and how heartless the 
jokes put upon Falstaff. Even the hu- 
mor of Dickens suffers, at times, by be- 
ing so unfeeling. Today we are not 
tickled at sight of a drunken man; we 
want to cry. Many of the old brutali- 
ties remain, but the heart of man has 
grown kinder and the airy spirit of hu- 
mor is chastened by pity. 

Here is one thing certain—the men 
who have led humanity furthest along 
the upward way have been the Great- 
Hearts who loved their fellows. Call 
the roll of those whom our race reveres, 
and it will be found that men followed 
them of old, and honor them today, be- 
cause they had depth and tenderness of 
heart. Lincoln is loved for his pity, his 
gentleness, even for his melancholy, far 
more than for his intellect. Living as 
we are in a world of frightful feud, 
what hope have we save in the slow 
growth of love in the heart of man? If 
the glory of war has faded, revealing its 
horror, it is because the heart of hu- 
manity is more tender. This, too, is 
certain; that Reverence is the chief joy 
and power of life—reverence, as Ruskin 
said, for that which is pure and bright 
in youth, for what is true and tried in 
age, for all that is gracious among the 
living, great among the dead, and mar- 
velous in the Power that cannot die. 

When the Bible uses the word heart 
it means the unfathonable in all of us 
whence proceed our desires, aims, hopes, 
joys, and fears. Within it the springs 
of action lie concealed, often even from 
ourselves; it is the laboratory where 
motives are made. How great, how 
deep, how wonderful is the heart of man 
as revealed by the masters of literature. 
Dante uncovers the abysmal depths with- 
in us, reaching down, down to the In- 
ferno itself. Shakespeare throws open 
the doors of the human heart, and we 
see what myriad shapes of beauty and 
horror, of purity and sin, have their 
hiding there. Hamlet is there, and 
Desdemona, and Cordelia; the jealousy 
of Othello, the treachery of Macbeth, 
and the cunning deviltry of Iago. But 
the Bible is the one great mirror held up 
to the human heart, showing not only 
its depth and breadth, but also its in- 
credible heights of vision and of faith. 


How few there be, if any, who know 
what is in the heart of man. Truly, it 
is like a continent with only a thin line 
of sea coast settled and cultivated, and 
a vast hinterland which has never been 
explored. No doubt rare flowers and 
fruits are to be found in that hinter- 
land, but it may also be that ferocious 
beasts and venomous serpents lurk un- 
suspected in the depths of its forest. 
Robespierre, as a lad, was gentle, timid, 
and lovable, as those who knew him 
testify. Yet that same man became a 
monster of ruthlessness, utterly callous 
in the shedding of blood. No one would 
have guessed that he had such a nature; 
as little did he know what lay within his 
heart. Howbeit, all that is unknown is 
not bad, and the discovery of the un- 
guessed goodness of man is one of the 
joys and surprises of life. What we are 
capable of, both for good and ill, goes 
largely unsuspected even by ourselves. 

Surely no man who knows anything 
of his own heart will deny the verdict 
of the Bible that the heart is deceitful 
above all things, if not desperately 
wicked. Plato wondered what kind of 
a man he would be if all restraint was 
removed, and he had the courage to act 
out what he really was at heart. He 
feared to be put to such a test. If ever 
a man lived who knew his own mind it 
was Gladstone, but he did not know his 
own heart. Honest and high-minded, 
he could none the less easily persuade 
himself of anything he wished to be- 
lieve. His critics went further and ac- 
cused him of deliberate self-deception, 
of telling himself that he was acting 
from the highest motives when he was 
only serving his own ends. That is, he 
managed to make himself believe that 
whatever he wanted was right, and that 
those who opposed him were opposing 
the divine will. Most of us share the 
same defect in some degree, finding it 
easy to identify our own ambitions with 
the plan of God. 

Often we may think we are acting 
from one kind of motive when we are 
really impelled by another, and it is not 
always easy to find out which. Or, rath- 
er, our motives are fearfully mixed, and 
we have not the courage to make an 
analysis of their ingredients. Ask your- 
self why you are so anxious that the 
cause with which you are identified 
should not fail. Of course, you assure 
yourself that it is because you have 
some high aim sincerely at heart, and 
are laboring as a servant of the good. 
But look again; are you quite sure of 
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that? Is there nothing else mixed up 
with that? Perhaps you could survive 
the shock to the cause more easily than 
you could the shock to your own vanity. 
Let the cause you have espoused pass 
under a cloud of disfavor, then what? 
How easy to find good reasons for your 
defection, how easy to be indignant at 
the folly of others—how easy to go off 
and let some one else be crucified. Noth- 
ing is easier than to be a coward, and 
yet go on imagining that we are the salt 
of the earth. When a man wants to do 
wrong, he can find any number of rea- 
sons to justify him in the act! 
Writers of fiction often show us a 
young woman in love with a man but 
quite unconscious of the fact for a long 
time. She honestly thinks she dislikes 
the man to whom she is deeply attached. 
His presence irritates her because she 
feels disturbed by him and does not 
know why; until one day something hap- 
pens to open her eyes—he is ill, or hurt, 
or in danger—and suddenly she realizes 
the state of her heart. Alas, that is true 
of many other aspects of life than fall- 
ing in love, so difficult is it to know what 
we are below the surface. TLepisiea 
baffling thing to realize how little we 
know of ourselves, and as a rule we do 
not know the truth until we are tested 
by some crisis—then we are as much 
startled by what we find in our hearts 
as if we were looking into the heart of a 
stranger. No one need be told how 
disquieting such moments of insight are, 
how humiliating to our self-love! 
Never was there a more unmitigated 
rascal, by his own confession, than Cel- 
lini, but, lo and behold! when he lay in 
prison he was visited by many exalted 
heavenly beings. The Mother of Jesus 
appeared to him more than once, and 
also St. Peter and St. Paul. They gave 
him comforting assurances, but, so far 
as one can judge, they never found fault 
with him or saw anything in him to re- 
buke. He felt himself quite a saint. 
Was he a hypocrite? No; he really 
thought that he was as good as he felt, 
because he did not know his own heart. 
It is so easy to be deceived by our own 
hearts, and substitute good feelings for 
moral worth. One often hears it said 
that a man who displays deep feeling in 
church, whose eyes grow dim with tears 
in the hour of prayer, can be very unre- 
liable and tricky in his dealings. Must 
we call him a hypocrite? Not at all, 
any more than we should blame the 
church for his shortcomings. He is dis- 
honest, not because of his fine feelings, 
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but in spite of them. He imagines that 
he is as good as he feels, whereas he is 
nothing of the sort; that is just what is 
amiss. He has a deceitful heart, and in- 
stead of calling him a hypocrite we 
ought to take warning from the signal 
hung out for our behoof—lest we, de- 
ceived by our hearts, be hypocrites in 
the act of passing judgment on him! 

How wonderfully wise the Bible is 
in its warning against an evil heart of 
unbelief, for nothing is more fatal to 
all that makes for nobility of life. Not 
an evil mind, be it observed, but an evil 
heart. One may not have much in the 
way of a creed and yet be of a believing 
heart; and he may hold a very elaborate 
creed, or think he holds it, and yet be in 
peril of utter moral overthrow. It is 
not to intellectual difficulty, still less to 
bafflement in presence of the mystery 
of life, that the Bible refers, but to a 
set, grey attitude of unbelief in good- 
ness, in the worth of virtue, in the es- 
sential spirituality of life, in the love 
that is at the heart of things. Many 
men have honest intellectual difficulty in 
respect to truths which their hearts long 
to believe, but they are not unbelievers. 
As Tennyson wrote: 


“Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest 

doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Perplexing indeed, far beyond our 
power to disentangle, are many prob- 
lems that beset us in this mysterious 
world. Every thoughtful man passes 
through such a crisis at one time or 
another, and it is a dim and shadowy 
way to walk, as some of us can testify. 
There are times.of sorrow, of calamity, 
when even the best man may feel that 
perhaps all that saints have testified and 
poets have sung may be only a dream. 
Most of us, if we have analytical minds, 
have to fight hard for a firm footing as 
to what we are to believe about God, 
the soul, and destiny. Mark you, a man 
may doubt the very existence of God 
and yet not have an unbelieving heart. 
Huxley was essentially an believing man, 
albeit he denied every dogma of the 
church. He believed in goodness, in 
virtue, in uprightness, in brotherly kind- 
ness, in the brightening of the human 
lot by the increase of charity and good 
will. Many men are in his case. ‘They 
believe in the moral verities, and give 
themselves whole-heartedly to the ser- 
vice of the moral ideal. No; intellectual 
difficulty is not what the Bible has in 


mind when it speaks of an evil heart of 
unbelief. If the heart is sound, the in- 
tellect can be trusted, soon or late, to 
find sufficient foothold in reality upon 
which to stand; but it is quite another 
matter if the heart is evil, and remain 
so. When faith in honor, in virtue, in 
everything greater than our own in- 
terest goes, all the higher values fade. 
Unfortunately these real unbelievers 
are only too easy to be found, and their 
very presence is a pestilence and a pol- 
lution. Watch a cynic in any company, 
see how he sneers at all high things, 
questioning the loftiness of motives, the 
reality of ideals—looking for the worst 
in his fellows and always finding it. 
Such a man does not believe in anything 
higher than a dunghill, and he is, a 
blight wherever he goes. Alas, he is no 
myth, and Browning has described the 
process by which he comes, slowly and 
imperceptibly, it may be, to his hardness 
and barrenness of unbelief: 
“First went my hopes of perfect- 
ing mankind, 
Next—faith in them, and then in 
freedom’s self 
And virtue’s self, then my own 
motives, ends, 
And aims and loves, and human 
love went last.” 


Always, the root of this deeper, dark- 
er unbelief is, not intellectual difficulty, 
but moral rottenness. When the heart 
is corrupt, the mind will play any trick 
we wish, dragging reason to do its bid- 
ding, justifying any act we choose, ren- 
dering the verdict we acquire. On the 
other hand, a man may be a sinner and 
still have a believing heart. He believes 
in the righteousness against which he 
has sinned, in the honesty from which 
he has departed, in the purity from 
which he has fallen. But when he loses 
faith in righteousness and purity, when 
he regards honesty as mere policy, and 
virtue as a veneer—he is lost. Many a 
man and woman is moving in society to- 
day, accepted as respectably religious, 
who is at heart an utter unbeliever in 
anything truly great and noble. Let me 
speak as if there were but one person 
in this assembly, and ask the question, 
Are you a believer in your heart? 

Look into your heart and make reply, 
for it is with the heart that man believ- 
eth unto righteousness. Ask your heart 
whether it actually feels that love is 
more priceless than gold, and virtue 
more precious than rubies. No doubt 
all of us hold this to be true in theory, 
— of hearsay, so to speak — and few 


would venture to deny it. But the thing 
to seek is whether we feel it, since it is 
by that we feel in our hearts that our 
real life is lived. Few distinguish be- 
tween what they know and what they 
are. Do we love the truth for itself, 
no matter what its results may be? If 
so, we will speak the truth even if the 
results are disastrous, as they often are. 
It is not only a question as to what to 
believe—though that is important—but 
also as to how much we believe it. On- 
ly when we lay the truth to heart, feel 
the wonder and power of it, love it, and 
act upon it, do we really show our faith 
in it. And this is what it means to be- 
lieve with the heart unto righteousness 
of character and life. 

God hath set eternity in the heart of 
man, not in his intellect. The intellect 
is limited and hedged about; so far it 
can go, and no further. For the intel- 
lect, faith in the future life is a polar 
expedition of philosophy, but the heart, 
as Pascal said, has its reasons which 
the reason knows not of. It is the heart 
that prophesies of immortality. Of love 
is born the faith that “life is ever lord 
of death, and love can never lose its 
own.” He only is wise who dares to 
trust the deep prompting of the heart 
as against the verdict of the senses, or 
the theories of the intellect. Here, in 
these strange hearts, did we but know 
it, lies the key to the mystery of this 
dark world! Let us seek it, find it, fol- 
low it, asking only for that purity of 
heart which seeth God and knows the 
truth that is liberty. 

What, then, shall we do? The day 
of days, the great day of the feast of 
life, is when a man hears that voice of 
gentle stillness saying “Son, give Me 
Thy heart”, and obeys it. That is faith, 
that is wisdom, that is the master secret 
of mortal life! Until we dare to make 
the great sacrifice, giving ourselves ut- 
terly to Him who made us, our hearts 
will be troubled and our way dim. Once 
we have made that wise and sweet sur- 
render, giving our hearts into the keep- 
ing of Him who is our real life, then we 
know what the singer meant when he 
said: 

“Peace is beginning to be 

Deep as the sleep of the sea, 

When the stars their faces glass 

In its blue tranquility. 

Hearts of men upon earth 

Never once still from their birth, 

To rest as the wild waters rest, 

The colors of heaven in their breast!” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 13, 1914—THE SACRAMENT 


Prayer 


Mighty Father of humanity, above 
all yet in all; ineffably holy, yet the 
friend of sinners; unfading Light who 
leadest us amid the shadows of mor- 
tality; like a tower of refuge to a soul 
pursued, like the voice of a friend in 
a strange land, like the sight of home 
to a wanderer is this House of Thy 
Presence. To think of Thee is rest; 
to love Thee is to be made clean of 
sin, forgiven and free; to be one with 
Thee is the end of all desire; to know 
Thee is life everlasting; and to serve 
Thee in the faith that is faithful is 

~’ the one great joy. 

Behold us, Lord, drawn hither by 
our need and longing; and teach us to 
be still until Thy presence grows more 
real, cleansing, healing, and bringing 
light—comforting our sadness, ban- 
ishing our care, urging us beyond our- 
selves toward the better that we 
should be. O Thou in whom we live, 
Whom for the holding of our eyes we 
do not see, make Thyself as clear as 
Thou art near. that we may know of 
a truth that we are begotten of Thy 
love, made in Thy image, cared for by 
Thy wisdom through all our days, 
never out of Thy thought, never be- 
yond Thy sight. 

Thou Eternal Spirit, whose glory 
makes this earth a temple, and all 
our life a sacrament of grace and 
wonder, if any have sought Thee 
without finding, show them that they 
would not seek Thee at all had they 
not found Thee. Some there are, O 
Lord, who only know that they do 
not know, unaware that only in Thy 
light could the shadows be discerned; 
and that they are ill at ease because in 
their secret hearts Thy spirit moves in 
mercy. Trouble them yet again, we 
beseech Thee, until they learn who is 
calling them and whose hand it is 
that tugs at their hearts. 

Remember, our Father, we humbly 
pray, the absent ones, those who are 
ill, those who are in sorrow, and the 
dear friends who are far away; and 
be near all Thy servants to strength- 
en them for their work in the world. 
Give us hearts to trust the lives of 
our living, and the care of those whom 
we call our dead, into the keeping of 
One who can go with them and re- 
main with us, and be always blessed. 
Make us partakers of Thy grace, even 
the sacrament of Thy salvation, the 
joy of being pure and the hope of a 
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life that shall endless be; in His 
name, Amen. 
Sermon 
“This do in remembrance of 
me.” Luke 22:19. 


What a scene of tender beauty in 
that Upper Room, so artless in its 
simple grace, so haunting in its pa- 
thos. It was an hour of parting, in 
which there is always something In- 
finite, but it had in it a promise of 
reunion. Truly, it was an ineffable 
moment, and only a symbol, by which 
men xtter what words can never tell, 
could express its deep meanings. Car- 
lyle saw the majesty of that moment, 
and amid his burning pictures of the 
French Revolution he paused to note 
how pale is the pomp of kings beside 
that peasant group: 

“How true also, once more, that no 
man or nation of men, conscious of 
doing a great thing, was ever, in that 
thing, doing other than a small one! 
Could no Atheist contrive to discern, 
eighteen centuries off, those Thirteen 
most poor mean-dressed men, at fru- 
gal Supper, in a mean Jewish dwell- 
ing, with no symbol but hearts God- 
initiated into the Divine depth of sor- 
row, and a Do this in remembrance of 
Me—and so cease that small difficult 
crowing ?”’ 

Having eaten the bitter herbs of the 
Hebrew festival, the Teacher took the 
Cup of Blessing and filled it with a 
new wine of a more revealing hope 
and joy. By a simple act He turned 
a festival of historic memory into a 
feast of faith and friendship, linking 
the heroic faith of His fathers with a 
loftier love of the Father of all. Only 
a symbol could thus show the passing 
from the awful, cloud-robed Jehovah 
of old into the nearer presence of One 
who sits at our table, a Companion 
of our hearts, blessing our daily 
bread and drink. And with this scene 
we ought always to join that sunset 
scene at Emmaus when, at the holiest 
hour of the day, the risen Lord kept 
tryst with his friends by the breaking 
of bread, turning their grief into glad- 
ness and gratitude, 

We of the West do not, perhaps can- 


not, know the beauty of that sublime- ~ ' 


ly simple sacrament asthe men of the 
East knew it. With the Oriental, cere- 
mony and symbolism were as natural 
as life itself. Indeed, his whole life 
was a kind of ritual, every hour of 
the day, and almost evry act, having a 


religious meaning. When the Teacher 
said, “This is my body, this is 
my blood,’ they understood the 
glowing poetry of His words, and 
did not harden it into crass prose. 
Such a symbol as that of the Upper 
Room was in accord with all their 
traditions, habits of thought, and ways 
of speech, to a degree hardly realiz- 
able by us. With us, alas, its vivid 
poetry and grace of beauty have large- 
ly faded, and we seldom have a 
glimpse of its real meaning. 

Jesus did not organize a church, as 
we use the word, nor anything re- 
sembling it. Still less did He have in 
mind anything akin to the later idea 
of an ordinance of salvation, with its 
exclusiveness and its trappings of 
magic. Far, very far from it. Noth- 
ing seems more certain than that He 
meant that every meal—not simply 
once a week, or twice a month— 
should thereafter be eaten in His 
name, in the sense of His nearness, in 
fulfillment of the promise that where 
two or three meet in His name He 
would be present. And so the early 
church observed His words, making 
every meal where His friends and fol- 
lowers sat down together, not a me- 
morial of an absent Christ, but a fes- 
tival of His living presence. It was a 
family church, meeting from house 
to house, but he met with it in the 
breaking of bread—even as at Em- 
maus. Hence the word Eucharist, the 
key-note of which is joy, for the 
early church was radiantly happy in 
the spirit of wonder, love and praise! 

How strange that around this sim- 
ple symbolic feast some of the most 
bitter, most bigoted, most bloody de- 
bates of history should have raged. 
Yet so it was. No sooner had the 
Church put foot on other soil than 
troops of pagan ideas, dark with the 
colorings of superstition, well nigh 
captured it. Of this, the word Sacra- 
ment itself is a reminiscence—derived 
from sacramentum, the oath of a 
Roman soldier when he enlisted in the 
army, and which he was required to 
renew annually. What had been a 
holy privilege became a rigid pledge, 
and the sweet poetry of the feast of 
friendship was frozen into a rite held 
to be one of the few exclusive and 
covenanted channels whereby the 
grace of God might reach the human 
soul. It was even said that little 
babes were lost, and doomed to etern- 
al torment, if they died without the 
rites of the Church. What a dogma! 


It was not the religion of Christ, but 
rank materialism, and if followed out 
it would reduce the high faith of 
Jesus to the level of sheer magic. 
Never was any idea more utterly alien 
to the mind of the gentle Master of 
the Upper Room! 

Perhaps no question has engendered 
such bitter strife as the dogma of the 
Real Presence. If the great Reform- 
ers denied that Christ is present in the 
Eucharist in a carnal sense, they cer- 
tainly never kept that feast as “the 
picturesque memorial of an absent 
Lord.” No, they held that in the col- 
lective faith and worship of the 
Church the living Christ reveals His 
presence to His faithful followers, 
and communicates His very self to 
their souls. Alas, they did not seem 
to see, at least they did not emphasize 
the truth, that the same experience 
repeats itself and is verified anew in 
every act of Christian service. He who 
goes out into the highways and 
hedges, asking nothing but to rejoice 
with them that do rejoice and weep 
with them that weep, regains that 
vanished Presence which no pyx can 
ever localize. Within his innermost 
heart Christ will be made manifest as 
the one Reality—more rea] than home 
and friends, than earth and sky and 
stars. 


Despite all perversions, in every yt 


there were those who saw the large 
and far-reaching significance of the 
sacrament. To St. Augustine the word 
sacrament meant almost any outward 
sigh of spiritual truth; and when 
Hugh of St. Victor in the twelfth cen- 
tury wrote his treatise De Sacramentis 
Fidie, he enumerated no fewer than 
thirty. The Latin church has seven 
sacraments; the Reformers found only 
two; whereas for the mystics—most 
of them, at least,—there are seventy 
times seven. For men like Words- 
worth and Emerson, all visible things 
are but shadows of things eternal, and 
every “‘snowdrop is a part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,’—all Nature one 
vast symbol through which God re- 
veals and communicates Himself to 
the purified soul. So we hear Bliza- 
beth Browning singing of a Sabbath 
sunrise at sea, all signs dissolved in 
the thing signified, and forms and 
rites forgotten in an ecstasy of insight 
and emotion: 


“Here no earth profaned the sun; 
Heaven, ocean, did alone partake 
The Sacrament of Morning.” 


More frequently, in recent years, we 
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find the word used in this large sense, 
until with some writers it applies to 
every emblem of the Divine. Emer- 
son, as we know, left the pulpit be- 
cause the old idea of the sacrament 
had ceased to satisfy his soul, and he 
would not observe what had so little 
meaning. His protest was not against 
the sacramental idea, but against 
those who narrow and distort a uni- 
versal truth—that everything is sac- 
red, and every soul has an awful and 
sacred priestly office. He held to that 
eternal sacrament of life itself, where- 
by the miracle of God was “one with 
the blowing clover and _ the falling 
rain.” Perhaps he went too far, as 
protests are apt to go, but, as between 
his lofty mysticism and the old magic, 
some of us would not be _ slow to 
make choice. Religion does not con- 
sist so much in doing — spiritual 
or sacred acts, as in doing all things 
from a sacred or spiritual motive. 

What is a sacrament? Manifestly, 
it is a ministration of spiritual real- 
ities through the material. Is that 
possible? The materialist answers, 
No: analyze matter as far as you 
can, and you will find that there is 
nothing there that chemical and phys- 
ical analysis cannot account for; ev- 
erything else is imagination. In the 
same way, the spiritualist answers, 
No: spiritual things must come to us 
through spiritual channels, through 
ideas, through mora] impulse, through 
religious feeling; and for all these the 
material channel is absolutely worth- 
less. The sacramentalist answers, 
Yes: but he immediately begins to 
build a hedge fence around the truth, 
affirming the sacrament to be valid 
only when administered in a certain 
way, when certain words are accur- 
ately recited, and when some person, 
properly ordained and set apart by 
recognized authority, is there to ad- 
minister it. 

Some hold that these three extremes 
are equally wrong, and stand forever 
refuted, not by argument, but by a 
far loftier and more august concep- 
tion of the meaning of life and the 
grace of God. First of all, they are 
wrong philosophically. It is impos- 
sible to cut the world quite so neatly 
in half, and say, All this is material, 
and all that spiritual. That is the old, 
easy dualism, long since thrown over 
the wall as inadequate. When we 
look into the nature of matter, as far 
as we can go, we pass behind the vis- 
ible and discover that the atom is 


composed of invisible forces. Matter 
and spirit are not to be so glibly set 
asunder as some would have us imag- 
ine, each of us havrng in himself a 
refutation of such folly. As Huxley 
tells us, somewhere in the brain—how 
he cannot explain—the great trans- 
formation between the material and 
spiritual takes place. There is a 
meeting-place, and a mysterious ener- 
gy, making our very life a ministra- 
tion of the spiritual through the ma- 
terial—and so sacramental. 

No pretty fancy, no happy guess, 
this is the ultimate truth, so far as 
we can find it, about ourselves and the 
world we live in. Nor can it be hedged 
about and limited by rite, or cere- 
mony, or symbol. The grace of God! 
Why, cried Stevenson, we live in it, 
we breathe it! It is the floor, the 
rafters, and the roof of the world! 
Goethe, speaking with the insight of 
genius in regard to matters about 
which he knew little, said that Pro- 
testants have too few sacraments. 
Exactly; but Protestants are not alone 
in this respect, since all men need 
to recover the sense of the sanctity of 
all life, of the conquest and conse- 
cration of matter by the life of the 
spirit. Such sacraments as we ob- 
serve in our churches, many or few, 
have value only in so far as they 
help us to this vision of life as a 
sacrament, and no further. Life can 
be truly lived only when it is lived 
sacramentally—our acts being effec- 
tual means and channels of the grace 
of God to ourselves and others. 


“Who sweeps a room, as for 
Thy will, 
Makes that and the action 
fine.”’ 


Consider, now, the light which this 
truth casts upon our practical affairs. 
If the material, when truly discerned 
and rightly and reverently used, can 
be the channel of the spiritual, then 
economics, politics, social order, and 
even the drudgery of life may Fe trans- 
formed by the consecration of eternal 
reality. As it is, while partaking of 
the sacrament in the church, we are 
guilty of practical atheism in the busy 
street—dividing life into the sacred 
and the secular, and keeping the two 
apart as though they were two planets, 
This is the atheism most to be read- 
ed, just because it wears the cloak 
of piety—tempting men to believe that 
certain acts on holy days are sacred, 
and somehow atone for injustice and 
cruelty on other days. Empty is the 
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prayer of that man who, leaving his 
religion at the altar, preys upon his 
fellow men, ignoring alike their rights 
and wrongs. 

Once we have a vision of all life as 
a sacrament, our care will be less for 
the form than the fact, and the doing 
of good will become the most simple 
and beautiful of all rituals. Oh, if a 
young man, whose red blood dances 
for very glee, could only Know that 
his very being is holy, never would he 
defile or defame his body! Patmore 
tells us that the Saints went about 
their greatest tasks “like noble boys 
at play.’ What a contrast to our 
low-thoughted care, our fretful fuss- 
ing over details, our anxiety about 
results! They lived eucharistically— 
that is, with the glee and gratitude of 
child-like hearts redeemed from tak- 
ing thought for the morrow by Him 
who is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. How many of our duties 
sink into a barrenness and bondage 
because we have not learned to live 
sacramentally. Lony ago an _ old 
Gaelic minister at a communion ser- 
vice on the island of Iona let fall a 
sentence no one can ever forget: ‘‘The 
church is the Lord’s Supper to the 
world.” Aye, it shines like a star, 
showing us that in our service of 
others we must reveal Christ as a Real 
Presence among men. 

Let us think of these things as 
Christmas draws near, the saddest 
Christmas in history—subdued by the 
horror of war abroad and want at 
home—and make it a sacrament of 
sweet charity. We must give not only 
our gifts, but ourselves, for many need 
sympathy, kindness and encourage- 
ment as much as they need food, fuel, 
and clothing. A Russian story tells 


of one poor man begging from anoth- 
er as poor as himself: 

“Brother, I have no money to give 
you, but let me give you my hand,” 
was the reply. 

“That, also, is a gift more needed 
than all others,’”’ and the two forlorn 
men clasped hands in a sacrament of 
love and sorrow. 


“The Holy Supper ts kept in- 
deed, 
In whatso 
another’s need; : 
Not that which we give, but 
what we share, 

For the gift without the giver 
is bare; 

Who bestows himself with his 
alm feeds three; 

Himself, his hungering neigh- 
bor, and Me.’ 

Surely these lines from Lowell, in 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, are nearer 
to the spirit of the Master in the 
Upper Room than many a stately 
ritual. At first the Knight did not 
recognize the Beggar who besought 
him for alms at the Beautiful Gate; 
but he learned later that it was no 
other than the Master himself. In 
the sacrament of service we shall be 
unworthy partakers if we fail to see 
“the eyes of Christ in the eyes of 
the humblest of those for whom He 
died.” Even a cup of water, or a 
toy for a baby, if given in His sweet 
name, becomes a sacrament like that 
in the Upper Room of old—a sacra- 
ment of loving service, keeping tryst 
with Him who said, ‘‘This do in re- 
membrance of me; inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethern, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


we share with 


SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 20, 1914—THE SWORD OF JESUS 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, who art the home 
of our souls in life and death, our 
refuge from the terrors of fear and 
doubt, we commit our hearts to Thee 
once more in the gweet hour of 
prayer. Lord, we believe, but our 
faith is only a cry, a broken sob, the 
clasp of a Hand in the dark, a fleet- 
ing glimpse; help Thou our unbelief. 
Lift up our hearts, lest we be crushed 
by the cloud that hangs like a pall 
over the world, and sink beneath the 
measureless misery and woe of war. 
Let Thy Day-star shine upon us as 
of old, that we may see its gentle 
light and rejoice. 

Lord, by terrible things in right- 
eousness hast Thou answered the van- 
ity of man, turning his wisdom into 
folly and his glory into shame. Help 
us to see above the awful tides of 
battle that ebb and flow Thy mightier 
tide, and that the forces that beseige 
cities are themselves beseiged. Slow- 
ly art Thou teaching our poor, sad 
humanity Thy truer, wiser ways, re- 
vealing Thy holy will amidst terror 
and tragedy. Humbly we bow our 
hearts, and beseech Thee to enthrone 
within us a higher justice, a nobler 
wisdom, a wider mercy and a more 
tender pity. 

Take us into Thy inward peace, 
Thy hidden sanctuary against which 
the storms of life beat in vain, and to 
which the treasons of the outer world 
cannot come. Cleanse us from every 
stain of sin, from every shadow of 
fear, and fill us with the strength and 
sweetness of the Eternal life. Renew 
in us a saving vision of the might of 
Thy gentleness, and the gentleness of 
Thy might, of the kingdom that is 
founded upon Sacrifice and the Throne 
that is built on a Cross; that we may 
be soldiers of Him who triumphs by 
a deeper, sweeter, diviner power. 

Have pity, Lord, upon the children 
of the world, the exiles and orphans 
of the war, the disinherited upon 
whom the sins of mankind fall so 
heavily; have mercy, and deliver them. 
Deepen our feeling of human kin- 
ship, our sense of the unity of the race 
in joy and woe, and out of this night 
bring us to a new day of righteous- 
ness and peace. Hasten the time, 
foreseen of old yet still so far away, 
when men will cease to hate and kill 
and learn to love each other, and 
when, the injury of one will be the 


hurt of all. In His name whom we 
follow afar off, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth; I 
am come not to send peace, 
but a sword.’—Matt. 10:34. 


Over the world, with its sin and 
sorrow, its treasons and infidelities, its 
self-seeking and self-indulgence, there 
descends, at this sweet season, a spirit 
not of earth. It is the spirit of Him 
who looks less at the sins of men than 
at their fitful efforts after good, less 
at their malice than at their frailty; 
and never was it more needed than 
today. Amidst the welter cf world- 
war, that spirit seems more than ever 
alien to the earth, and His star dim 
and far off. Nevertheless, it shines 
for such as have eyes te see—as in 
the music of The March of the Magi 
Kings, one note is held all through 
to the end. 

Never was there a stranger, sadder 
Christmas. Never were there so many 
brute facts that belie its beauty of 
spirit and blaspheme its high and 
holy faith. Hordes of hates struggling 
in fierce grapple on red fields, leaving 
blood and fire and suffering in their 
trail—how faint is the echo of the 
anthem, singing of peace on earth and 
good will towards men. My text seems 
more to the point, and mayhap its 
thrust will waken us to see that the 
song of the angels was not a mere 
benediction, but a prophecy. When 
we read their words aright, we hear 
them singing of ‘‘peace on earth 
among men of goodwill,” for the hope 
of our race lies in recruiting and mo- 
bilizing an unarmed army of men of 
peace. 

a 

Not yet do men realize what Chris- 
tianity really is. Often they think only 
of its gentleness, its pity, its mercy, 
as if it were only a cult of pain, a 
negative power, a kind of frail shield 
flung over the weak things of the 
world—a pitiful, if not futile, protest 
against brutality. Not so. It is not 
jam, but dynamite, and the life of its 
Founder cut the history of mankind 
in two, dividing it into before and 
after. It is true that Christianity 
knows all about pain. Its Master was 
put to death. Its first teachers were 
martyrs, and the Church sprang from 
their blood. It has grown wise and 
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loving in consolation, turning even 
undeserved suffering into a virtue. But 
those who see only this aspect of 
Christianity reckon not with the in- 
credible power that is in it. 

Christianity is a militant religion. 
Its Cross is a symbol less of sorrow 
than of victory, and its holiness is 
the highest form of heroism. What 
stands out like a star is that the 
force released by the life of Jesus set 
the world in tumult, and will not let 
it have rest till it surrenders to His 
Sway. Men scorn it, belie it, fight 
it, but they cannot escape it. The 
sword of Jesus is an impalpable weap- 
on, but keener than lightning, and it 
flashes everywhither—piercing even to 
the dividing of marrow and _ bone. 
Gentle He was, merciful He is, but His 
influence is more terrible than an 
army with banners, making endless 
war against the ape and tiger In man, 
and conquering by that “strange pow- 
er which men in their blindness call 
weakness.” He whom men crucified 
was more mighty after deatu than be- 
fore, and the men who slew Him felt, 
at last, the deep stab of His invisible 
sword. 

Never has the sun looked down up- 
on a sublimer heroism than that of 
the early Church. It provoked the 
anger of the world—then bared its 
breast and received the blow without 
a@murmur. It defied the throned tyr- 
anny of pagan Rome and went to 
death, singing. No soldier on any 
field in history ever revealed a finer 
courage than the unarmed bands of 
Christians in the arena at Rome, torn 
by wild beasts, their songs drowned 
by the shouts of savage hosts. They 
were not weaklings. Their very re- 
nunciation of physical force seemed to 
invest them with a new and loftier 
power to do, to dare, and to endure. 
They took the Master at his word and 
lived up to His ideal, showing this 
brutal earth a heroism heavenly in its 
strength and gentleness. No one can 
injure those who refuse to be hurt, 
and who count not their lives dear to 
themselves. Clad in such invisible 
armor, it is no wonder that the 
Church was invincible when she be- 
gan her morning march in the world. 

Then came the great apostasy. No 
page in history is sadder than that 
which tells of the rise of the Church 
to political power, and its fall from 
faith. The world, unable to defeat 
the Church by fire and sword, bribed 
it. No doubt it was inevitable; for 
humanity is weak, and the ideal held 


by the victorious early Church was 
too dazzling for mortal eyes. Few of 
our human kind are able to endure as 
seeing the invisible. As Nictzsche said 
with a sneer, there never was but one 
Christian and He was crucified. To be 
sure, he was wrong, but there was a 
sharp point in his gibe, since most of 
us follow so far off that we are hard- 
ly worthy to wear the name of Christ. 
For all that, there are more Christ- 
men today than we know: 

“A Legion that never was ’listed, 
That carries no colors nor crest; 
But, split in a thousand detachments, 

Is breaking the road for the 'rest.” 


IT. 


Over against this starry Ideal stands 
the awful fact of war which has 
wrought so much horror — and so 
much good—in the long annals of 
humanity. But for the conquests of 
Alexander, to go no further back, 
Christianity would have had a much 
slower growth, having no universal 
language in which to tell its story. 
Had not it been for the Roman Em- 
pire, carved out by the sword, the her- 
alds of the Cross could not have gone 
so quickly to the ends of the earth. 
No one can tell what would have hap- 
pened had not something else occur- 
red, but, so far as human eyes can 
see, we would be reading the Koran 
today, had not it been for the heroic 
fight of Martel at Tours, hurling back 
the Arab horde. What Cromwell and 
his ironsides won, England enjoys this 
day. Our liberties in this land, civil 
and religious, are ours because in days 
of old men drew the sword not only 
for themselves, but for posterity. 

Much as we hate war—and today 
all men hate it with a rapidly grow- 
ing abhorrence—we still must face 
the fact that in a world such as this 
it has wrought, and is now working, 
good as well as evil. IS war ever 
justifiable? Is there a consecrated 
use of force? Never did those pic- 
turesque and paradoxical words of 
Jesus, ‘Resist not evil,’’ so trouble 
men as they do today. It will not do 
to say that Jesus dealt with individ- 
uals, not with nations, for His prin- 
ciples must be as applicable to all 
human relations. For men like Fox 
and Tolstoi, who take these words lit- 
erally and follow their logic to the 
ultimate—which forbids much else 
besides war—we have a profound re- 
spect. The Quaker tradition, with its 
sweetness, its earnestness, its heroism, 
reminds one of the early Church. But 
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for the cynic who holds these words 
up, recommending them to others 
while not believing them himself, we 
have only scorn. His mock piety ex- 
cites only contempt. 

While in the present state of the 
world these words of the Master can- 
not be carried out to thei: farthest 
and fullest extent, yet the principle 
underlying them is true and their 
spirit is destined to be supreme on 
earth. As it is, humanity is not ready 
for it. As a fact, Jesus Himself did 
resist evil, both by precept and ex- 
ample, and died for so doing. Hav- 
ing come to destroy the works of 
Satan, He made war against iniquity, 
and His denunciation of wrongs in- 
flicted by the strong upon the weak, 
by the rich upon the poor, lacked 
nothing in vigor and ctrength. They 
were brave and terrible words, accom- 
panied by equally fearless deeds, as in 
the cleansing of the Temple. He was 
an incomparable soldier in behalf of 
Social righteousness, but never did He 
employ either words or deeds in His 
own behalf, as we do, mistaking ma- 
lignancy for righteous indignation. 

Let us keep ever in mind those 
great words in the Epistle to the He- 
brews: “First being by interpretation 
King of righteousness, and after that 
King of Salem, which ‘s King of 
peace.” A selfish, ignoble, unholy 
peace, won by craven perfidy to the 
right, is worse than war. Righteous- 
ness is no antiquated word covering 
an empty fact; it is the key-word alike 
of civilization and Christianity. It is 
the granite foundation of life, and 
when it is assailed men must fight for 
it. No; just because men are follow- 
ers of Christ, they must sometimes 
go to war, lest all that makes it 
worth while to live be destroyed. By 
the same token, if there is a conse- 
erated use of force, it must be used 
by consecrated men, and only as the 
last agonizing necessity. 


III. 


Alas and alack, the gigantic trag- 
edy dragging its bloody way along in 
Europe is not so easily defined, since 
all right is not on one side nor all 
wrong on the other. It never is. 
Racial rancor, greed, envy, and ambi- 
tion have brought their inevitable 
fruitage, while men like Nietzsche, 
Trietschke and Bernhardi have boldly 
advocated a rationale, if not a religion, 
of war. Materialism in philosophy led, 
naturally, to a worship of Force, and 
science, so far from being a savior of 
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men, became a slave of a diabolical 
trinity of Mammon, Mars, and the Min- 
otaur. What a scene spread out be- 
neath the Christmas Star, what a pic- 
ture to make the heart stand still for 
very horror and pity! 

What the issue will be, no mortal 
can tell. Howbeit, the scene is not 
all dark, and we must not be utterly 
cast down by it nor let go our faith 
in God and human kind. Instead, we 
may see in this tempest a storm that 
will clear the air of pestilential vap- 
ors and hasten the coming of a bet- 
ter dawn—may see, perhaps, the final 
flaring up of the blaze from falling 
brands, to be covered forever with 
penitential ashes and quenched with 
bitter tears. One hundred years ago 
Europe was swept bare by wars of 
might against right, yet out of that 
long-drawn tragedy came a great ad- 
vance of the race. So it may be, 
must be, will be now. Make no mis- 
take; we need not accept war as the 
permanent condition of human soci- 
ety. Slavery was as old as war, and 
was once universal, but it has been 
all but banished from the earth. For 
the time being, Corsica may seem to 
have conquered Galilee, but that is 
only seeming. Our hope is in the af- 
termath, in heroic and just men Star- 
led to build the world again upon a 
truer, saner foundation. 

Meantime, can it be possible that 
Christ is in the midst of those war- 
ring hosts along the far-flung battle 
lines? Has He a dwelling place in 
that pillar of cloud by day and fire 
by night which hangs, incessantly, 
over the heart of Europe today, as of 
old in the wilderness? Indeed, yes. 
Evermore His sword flashes, fighting 
men while fighting with them and for 
them. Not one of us but feels the 
keen edge of His sword in the sharp 
questions that pierce our hearts in re- 
spect of this dreadful war against 
war. Yes, He is there, as He is here; 
not in the sins of men, but in what 
they sin against; not in their betrayal 
of the Ideal, but in the Ideal which 
they betray—in the heroism of the 
soldier, not in his hatred; in his beau- 
tiful mercy, not in his brutality. Hear 
these words from a German religious 
journal, the Christliche Welt: 

“Jesus is amidst those who know 
him even on the battlefield, and 
teaches His disciples ever again and 
again to turn to Him in confidence 
who is their Father, whose voice is 
heard in the thunder of the cannon 
and the dreadful scenes of conflict. 


What is more wonderful than all, He 
does not remain at our battle-front 
or in our hospitals; He passes over to 
our enemies and there also seeks His 
own. He does not betray us, but He 
tells us that He knows others on the 
other side of this conflict whom He 
loves and who need Him. Before we 
ourselves come to appreciate it, He is 
binding us and them _ together in 
bonds of mutual respecr, of mutual 
helpfulness among the wounded, and 
of faith in the coming of a better day 
of peace. 

“No, in the midst of battle Jesus 
does not give up His work among the 
children of men, even if they seem to 
have forgotten the lesson of His 
Sermon on the Mount. He _ says to 
them, ‘Know ye not what spirit ye are 
of?’ At first only one will listen to 
Him, then certain others pay atten- 
tion, but at last they all will under- 
stand and will testify that He and He 
alone is in the right in this matter. 
We have not yet reached this happy 
conclusion. There are some who even 
think that one should not say such 
a thing at the present. It makes the 
soldiers soft and tender, and now the 
demand is for hardness and _ for 
standing fast in the conflict. 

“We also believe in standing fast, 
but we could not do it if we did not 
ever look up to the higher ideal which 
Jesus shows us. We could not do it 
without finding in all the hatred and 
anger and conflict of our time the evi- 
dence of that Divine Love which He 
has planted in our hearts, and which 
includes even the love of our enemies.” 

Yes, there is Divine Love underlying 
all this horror of hatred, and if you 
ask for the evidence of it, here is one 
item. During one of the battles of 
the Marne, a French lad named Jean 
Berger, had escaped unscathed. Cross- 
ing the field, covered with dead and 
wounded, friend and foe together, he 
found his colonel lying wounded, and 
started to carrying him to the rear. 
On the way he found a wounded Eng- 


lish officer who called out that he was 
thirsty, and the boy promised to re- 
turn when he had carried his colonel 
to safety. Getting some food and a 
bottle of wine, he returned, and while 
lifting the head of the officer a bullet 
took away three of his fingers. He 
managed to hold the bottle and give 
the officer some wine, but while do- 
ing so was shot through the back, the 
ball coming out above the groin. 


The two wounded men lay side by 
side, until they heard the groans of 
another man nearby—a German. He, 
too, wanted a drink. Berger and the 
colonel dragged themselves to his side 
and gave him some of the wine, but 
the effort was too much for both, and 
they fainted. They lay suffering all 
night until the dawn came, and the 
battle began again. The Germans ad- 
vanced, and an officer of the Uhlans, 
hailed by Berger, dismounted, and, 
pointing his pistol, asked what was 
wanted. Berger asked for something 
to drink. At the same moment the 
German noticed the body of his dead 
countryman lying with the French 
flask empty at his side. He understood, 
knelt beside the boy, gave him what 
he needed, and, saluting them both, 
went back to his command “with that 
in his eyes to which his tongue could 
not give words.”’ 


“Conquered, we shall conquer! 
They have not hurt the soul. 

For there is another Captain 
Whose legions round us roll, 
Battling across the wastes of death 
Till all be healed and whole; 

Till, members of one Body, 
Our agony shall cease; 

Till, like a song thro’ chaos, 
His marching worlds increase 

Till souls that sit in Darkness 
Behold the Prince of Peace; 

Till the dead Cross break in Blossom; 
Till the God we sacrificed, 

With that same love He gave us, 
Stretch out his arms to save us; 

Yea, till God seve the People, 
And heal the wounds of Christ’’ 
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SERMONS AND LECTURES 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 27, 1914—THE RETURN OF THE SOUL 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, in whose light we 
see light, we would look up to Thee 
from the midst of our darkness, and 
offer our prayer in hope. Thou hast 
bidden us come to Thee and speak 
our human desires, and what we think 
are our necessities; and before we 
call Thou hast already answered. 
Thou dost not limit Thy mercy either 
by our desires or our deserts, but giv- 
est of Thine abundance what we most 
need, even when we know not how to 
ask for it. Lift Thou up the light of 
Thy face upon us, and then we shall 
not walk in darkness, but have the 
light of life. 

Forgive, O Lord, that we are so 
little worthy of our spiritual privileges, 
and by Thy mercy make us worthy of 
Thy mercy. We who are so much 
afraid of shadows, and so easily de- 
ceived thereby, pray for a steadfast 
heart of faith. Grant us the spirit of 
peace, of quiet, of confidence that be- 
longs to those who put their trust in 
Thee, and cannot be moved by any 
earthly woe. Endue us with a lofty 
and resolute soul that can rise above 
the ills of life, its temptations and mis- 
givings, and unite itself to the eternal 
righteousness and love. 

Let there be no sorrow in our tem- 
ple today uncomforted, no wound un- 
healed, no weakness’ unfortified by 
Thy strength, no sin unconfessed and 
unforgiven. Are there those who have 
come with sad memories and bitter 
thoughts, all the glow faded out of 
life? Be merciful to them, O Lord; 
give them grace to challenge their 
gloom and sadness, and take their 
fears away. Visit those who are tired 
before the work of the day begins, 
tired of spirit, tired of tomorrow be- 
fore tomorrow comes; and grant them 
Thy rest for the weary and heavy lad- 
ened of heart. 

Thou whose compassion never fails, 
and whose mercy is infinite, reveal 
Thyself to all who need Thee and cry 
to Thee for help in this place of 
prayer. Make us braver, truer, purer, 


wiser, more faithful to duty, more 
loyal to the truth, gentler of spirit, 
kinder of heart, with wills to do Thy 
will in humility and awe. Forbid that 
we should give ourselves to drudgery 
without vision, or to dreaming without 
doing. Lead us thither where we seek 
to go, even to Thy Holy City, and may 
the close of the year find us nearer to 
the homeland; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“And Jacob went on his way, 
and the angels of God met 
him.’”’—Gen. 32:1. 

Twenty years before Jacob had 
journeyed over that same road alone, 
a fugitive from home, and had seen 
angels in his dream when he lay 
asleep amidst the highland solitudes, 
his bed a stone. No longer an empty- 
handed wayfarer, uncertain of his fu- 
ture, but rich in basket and store, with 
flocks and herds and family, he re- 
traces his steps. And as he journeys, 
the angels of God meet him again, 
not vaguely on a dim ladder of dream, 
but in the open day; nor yet in his 
sleep, but in his waking, walking 
hours, 

Which thing is a parable of what 
the life of each of us should be in its 
growth and unfolding. In romantic 
days of youth we see the divine real- 
ities in sweet, solitary vision, but as 
something vague and ‘reamlike, if 
not unreal, amidst rugged cliffs and 
upland grandeur. Then follow years 
of toil and struggle, in which, too 
often, the vision fades into the light 
of common day. But he who keeps 
his faith and his vision will meet those 
white presences in the open day, if 
he will return over the road he has 
traveled. They will appear, not on a 
shining ladder, but along the dusty 
road, armed to _ protect and _ bless. 
Happy the man who, living to grow 
rich and powerful, has not lost the 
insight by which men see the angels 
in the way. 

Standing in the late twilight of the 
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year, let us pause for an hour and 
look back over the path we have 
journeyed, if so that we may see the 
angels who walked with us unawares. 
There are those who affirm that it is 
asking too much of human nature to 
require a man to live his life over 
again. Perhaps so; but as a fact we 
do live our lives over again many 
times, and in no other way can we 
learn their meaning. Life is a book 
which must be read more than once 
to be understood. How often, in a 
mood of tender reminiscence, we re- 
visit the scenes of other days, and in 
the calmer light of time see somewhat 
of the meaning of things which had 
baffled us. As Jesus, after His tempta- 
tion, returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee, so, after every 
great and revealing experience, we 
are wont to turn back to the years 
agone and reread their story. 

How wonderful is the power of 
memory, by which the soul returns 
across the teeming fields of recollec- 
tion and re-estimates the past. What 
is it that takes us back to the scenes 
of childhood? Thackeray has a pas- 
sage in his Roundabout Papers in 
which he ponders over this mystery of 
how a man could be alive in 1860 
and 1830 at the same time. He found 
himself living in 1860, inert, silent, 
sad; but in spirit he was walking 
about in 1828. Whisked away thirty 
years into the past, he recalled his 
first day at Calais—the sounds as the 
vessel came alongside to pier, the 
eries in the streets, the red calico can- 
opy under which he slept; and then 
Paris, where he went with his young 
wife, and the dear memories that 
thronged about him in the old, fa- 
miliar haunts when life was new and 
he was happy. With added years the 
interest and sympathy are stronger 
with “the days that are no more,” as 
when Tennyson, toward the _ end, 
heard the horns of elfland blowing, 
and Burns on his death-bed sang of 
the winding Devon. 


“Youth longs and manhood strives; 
Age remembers.” 

Memory, indeed, outlasts conscious- 
ness, aS when the dying Falstaff, no 
longer alive to those about him, ‘“bab- 
bled of green fields’ of long ago. 
More; we may say—we must say— 
that memory is, apparently, the most 
stable portion of us, enduring while 
everything else is in constant flux. It 
is the thread on which our days are 


strung. Without it, every mind would 
be a blank, retaining nothing save a 
series of fleeting sensations which, 
like foam-flecks on a wave, would 
melt and be lost. Yet, for the old 
man the scenes of far-gone days are 
more vivid than the incidents of yes- 
terday, albeit every atom of his brain 
has been renewed many times. It is 
here that materialism fails again, as 
Bergson argued in his study of Mat- 
ter and Memory. It cannot explain 
memory. St. Augustine went fathoms 
deeper, on that great page of his Con- 
fessions where he has to do with the 
mystery of memory: 

‘T came at last to the fields and 
courts of memory, where are treas- 
ures of unnumbered impressions on 
every hand. There I met all I had 
discovered by the senses, the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is. And there also I found God, 
and there I found myself, and what I 
had been and done, and when and 
where and in what way. So great is 
the power of memory, so great the 
power of life—even in a man born 
to die.” 

No wonder he found in the abysmal 
depths of the soul evidences of the 
Supreme Memory, as Wordsworth 
found in it intimations of immortal- 
ity. Indeed, it is not possible to know 
Wordsworth without keeping in mind 
the mystery of memory. His poems 
are not photographs, but paintings of 
nature as its scenes emerged from the 
depth of memory revealing a beauty 
not of earth. Hence their strange pow- 
er to stir us to the depths with a sense 
sublime of a Presence whose dwelling 
is in the light of setting suns, and in 
the mind of man. After this manner, 
also, life discloses its deeper meanings, 
as we go back along the way renewing 
fellowship with the departed, hearing 
beloved voices which have lost their 
accent of pain and the tremulous tones 
of fear. Years miscalled dead come 
back again, and in the joy and bles- 
sing of reverie we learn how benefi- 
cent life is, despite its woes. 

It is as when we see a play on the 
stage. The first act by itself has one 
meaning, at the end of the second act 
it has another, and so on to the drop 
of the curtain. How foolish, then, to 
put out the lights in the midst of the 
play and call it either a farce or a 
tragedy. Until we see it steadily and 
see it whole, as Sophocles warned us, 
we cannot know it, much less judge it. 
Wise were the words of Browning 
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when he bade us trust God, see all, 
nor be afraid. Slowly life interprets 
itself, if we attend to it, unveiling its 
meanings in the light of latter years, 
often in a most startling way. Many 
a time, as the days go on, even dark 
and dreadful events become strangely 
beautiful and revealing, as the cross 
of Christ outside the city gate became, 
in the after time, the light and hope 
of man. 

Turning over the leaves of our book 
of life, some of them faded and dim, 
what do we learn? Surely one of the 
chief lessons of the retrospect is tc 
teach us not to be afraid. Think of 
all the fears that in succession have 
haunted us; what has become of 
them? Most of them have melted in- 
to thin air. The things we dreaded 
most did not happen, and what hit us 
the hardest was quite unlooked for. 
When we go back to the place where 
the lions roared the loudest, we find 
that they were chained and could not 
hurt us. It would seem, that the ex- 
perience of the aged should make the 
young brave, but the strange thing is 
that the old, after so long an ac- 
quaintance with the kindness of life, 
still have fears. How horribly hag- 
ridden Dr. Johnson was by the fear 
of death, and yet how simple a busi- 
ness was that last falling asleep when 
he came to it. Why be afraid of eith- 
er life or death, since nothing can 
really harm us but ourselves? 

Truly, he has read to little account 
who does not see, in looking back, 
that he has been Divinely guided along 
the way. Perhaps it was a letter, a 
word, a chance meeting, as we call it, 
that altered the course of your life, 
diverting it into ways you did not for- 
see—and you see now that it was for 
the best. Also, the backward look on 
life gives us opportunity to judge its 
moral worth and purpose. If any- 
thing is made plain in such a review, 
it is that, of the many sorts of pleas- 
ure offered us, only the things done 
out of faith, love, purity and sacri- 
fice ever give us any real joy. Since 
this law of results is sure and inex- 
orable, it shows us what kind of a 
world we are in. And if that is how 
things are made, we know something 
of the Power that made them: 


“By all that He requires of me 
I know what He Himself must be.” 


Furthermore, in any review of our 
past the one thing that gives it co- 
herence and meaning is when we see 
it as designed for the development of 


personality, the growth of a soul. When 
this clue is lost or forgotten, our days 
become a medley without meaning. 
Time the white god makes all 
things holy, and what is old becomes 
religion, said Schiller. It is thus that 
memory consecrates times, places, and 


persons, casting over old familiar 
things a soft glamor of beautiful 
sanctity. Our patriotism, if we ana- 


lyze it, is made up of such subtle, in- 
visible memories of scents and sights 
and sounds of the place where we 
were born—hill, river, an old house by 
the wayside, the woods in autumn, or 
some old tree that still whispers to 
us. Thus, by a certain instinct, the 
soul wishes to leave the earth amid 
the old scenes, as Ibsen left Italy to 
die in sea-washed Norway. It is so 
with persons. Our parents, a dear 
dead friend, an old teacher, or it may 
be some great spiritual leader, are 
wreathed with a halo in memory. 
There are those whose minds go back 
today to an old church in New York 
where Greeley had a pew. They see 
Edwin Chapin enter the pulpit, and 
hear once more his wondrous elo- 
quence. Astray in my memory are 
these words written long ago by Chris- 
tina Rossetti: 

“T have a room where into no one 

enters 

Save myself alone; 

There sits a blessed memory on a 
throne, 

There my life centres.” 

But memory is also a Hall of Judg- 
ment, where we are taken against our 
wish to eat of the fruit of our own 
doings and to be filled with our own 
devices. The moral memory is an 
automatic judgment seat, an avenger 
of unconfessed sin. Its bitter remind- 
ers, its stinging retorts, its unremit- 
ting tortures, are the stuff out of which 
masters like Shakespeare and Ibsen 
have woven their most terrible trag- 
edies. “Oh! Full of scorpions is my 
breast, sweet wife,’ mourned Mac- 
beth, and his guilty wife could not 
console him. This law of remunera- 
tive and retributive justice is one of 
the most deeply seated, as it is one of 
the most rational, beliefs of the human 
race. Rightly has it found place in 
the teachings of all the great religions 
of the world, however we may regret 
the way it has been presented. Mem- 
ory is the record of our account, the 
book of deeds which, on a bitter day, 
shall be put into the hands of each of 
us—we ourselves called to witness 
that the Lord will not deal unjustly 
with anyone. 
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AP, 
Not even the gods, said Horace, can 
erase the past. Is that ? Fatal- 
istic philosophy answers, Yes; nothing 
can happen to that past of ours; it 
has happened, and no power can 
change it. Not so. In some respects 
the old mediaeval theology, of which 
we know too little, was more humane 
than our own. Dante tells us that in 
the last circle of Purgatorio there flow 
two rivers which take bitter blame and 
remorse out of the soul that sorrows 
for sinful days that come not back. 
The first is the river Lethe—river of 
forgetfulness— wherein if a man 
bathe, he emerges healed of his ini- 
quities and clad in the peace of pur- 
ity. The other is the river Eunoe, 
whose bright waters renew the mem- 
ory of the good, so thickly overlaid, 
lest memory slay hope. God be 
praised for His sweet grace of cleans- 
ing, by which, if we give our hearts 
to Him in faith, He will wash them of 
stain and make the return of the soul 
a home-coming. 

Perhaps, after all, there is never 
really any going back, even to the 
loveliest scenes, since we carry our 
past with us. The past that was not 
actually a part of us is left behind, 
transcended, that the fuller blessing 
and the richer joy may come. So that, 
what we call the saving power of old 
associations is only the discovery of 
what lies buried within us. No mat- 
ter, the fact is the same, and Faust 
is redeemed by the tender tones of 
Easter bells, and the wandering prod- 
igal remembers and returns home. 
Even Napoleon, hard as he was, left 
this testimony: “As I was walking in 
my garden at Malmaison I heard the 
distant sound of the church bell at 
Rueil; and stopped, moved involuntar- 
ily by old associations. If I, a man 
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like me, am so affected, how much 
force must such influences kave on 
the mass of mankind.” 

Exactly; and the mass of mankind 
is moved more profoundly than it 
knows; not only by individual recollec- 
tions, but also, and perhaps more 
deeply, by a great race-memory. 
Many things lie hidden in our hearts 
of which we are hardly aware—as in 
the story of The Turnstile, and a re- 
markable story it is, Benoliel was 
wont to go back, unaccountably, to 
the dirty village in the far east where 
his ancestors had been oppressed for 
ages. Instinct would seem to be a 
kind of unconscious memory, urging 
us along paths worn by the myriads 
gone before us. There is a world- 
memory to which the Bible so often 
appeals, and upon which it relies to 
bring the race back to faith. Men 
forget God, or seem to forget Him, at 
least, but after while something stirs 
in the depths of the soul, and they 
return lifting up hands in prayer. 

While thinking of the return of 
the soul, may we not believe that those 
whom we call the dead think often 
of us, remembering the days when 
they walked with us here? Do they 
not sometimes live over again the 
vanished years, interpreting our life 
here below in a larger, clearer, kind- 
er light? Yes, they return, as Arthur 
seemed to renew his fellowship with 
his poet-friend in the music of In 
Memoriam—return after desolate days 
and endless nights, in a new intimacy, 
blending with the gold of sunsets, the 
echoes of sweet music, and those mys- 
tic moments when life drops its veil. 
And if we go along our way, faithfully 
and without fear, the angels of God 
will meet us, bringing benediction. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 3, 1915—THE IRON YEAR 


Most gracious God, our Father, who 
hast been infiinitely kind to us, not 
only during the year past, but through 
all the days of our lives, let our prayer 
be set before Thee as incense, and the 
lifting up of our hands as the morning 
sacrifice of praise. Mercifully forgive 
the manifold sins and infirmities of 
our heart, and bestow upon us those 
virtues by which Thou art known, and 
those graces which may render us ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight; that we may 
worship Thee in the beauty of holi- 
ness, with unfeigned faith and minds 
made pure by Thy mercy. 

Accept, O Lord, the offering which 
we bring to Thee from the very sense 
of our need and dependence, and fill 
us with the knowledge of Thy will, in 
all wisdom and spiritual understand- 
ing. Endue us with more fortitude of 
faith in the dark present, and less so- 
licitude for the future; with a patient 
mind to wait the working out of Thy 
will upon earth, while we do the duty 
appointed to our hand. Enlarge our 
hearts wit1 a Divine charity, that we 
may hope all things, and forgive all 
things; and by Thy grace make us 
partakers, even here and now, of the 
eternal life. 

Guide Thou our steps into the way 
of truth and purity, that with free 
spirits we may love Thee and serve 
our fellow souls, comforting those in 
sorrow, healing those who are hurt; 
and having thus the mind of the 
Master, may begin heaven on earth, 
and so live therein till that day when 
the heaven where joy abideth shall 
seem no strange habitation to us. Ad- 
mit us this day into the blessed com- 
munion of all Thy saints, those living 
in time and those withdrawn into Thy 
nearer presence, with whom, by Thy 
incredible grace, Thou givest us also 
to hold fellowship. 

Years come and go, but Thou re- 
mainest unto everlasting, our refuge 
from mortality, our redemption from 
sin, our Father and our Friend. Every 
year which Thou shalt be pleased to 
add to our lives, add also, we humbly 
pray Thee, more firmness to our faith, 
more purity to our love, and a sweet- 
er joy to our obedience; and grant that 
in quiet sincerity and constant fidelity 
Wwe may serve Thee the remainder of 
our days. Send out Thy light and Thy 
truth, let them lead us till the day 
shall dawn and morning song is heard 
upon the hills; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“The years of the right hand 
of the Most High.’”’ Psa. 77:10. 


When all is said, the old bible 
philosophy of history remains the 
deepest, the truest, and the most re- 
vealing. With a clarity of insight only 
equalled by the simplicity of its words, 
it goes at once to the heart of things, 
and interprets events however great 
or small, however trivial or tragic, in 
the light of the Eternal. What men 
call accidents and incidents of a day it 
knows are the deeds of God done in 
time, rebuking the vanity of man and 
overturning his folly. Today, if we 
would have what Meredith called a 
reading of the earth, we must go back 
to that profound and simple vision, 
and see the dark and turbulent events 
of our period against the vast back- 
ground of the Divine. 

Hitherto it has been our custom to 
review the year just past, seeking 
amidst its forest of facts and events 
for what was most unique and sig- 
nificant in its achievement in behalf of 
human betterment — its accent and 
emphasis in politics, literature, philos- 
ophy, religion and life. Instead of fol- 
lowing that habit today, let us fix our 
thought upon the one gigantic tragedy 
which has beshadowed all else, striv- 
ing to see it in the light of the Bible 
vision of history, if so we may find 
the tokens of the Divine in the dark- 
ness that covers us. There have been 
great victories of peace during the 
year, and marvelous advances in many 
fields, but the red terror of world-war 
has so held our thought by the very 
magnitude of its horror and woe, that 
we have hardly been able to think of 
anything else. Nor can we discern any 
meaning in it until we look at it, as the 
Bible looked at the upheavals and 
overturnings of ancient times, seeing 
the hand of God in history. 

As the grand divisions of geological 
history had their beginnings in stu- 
pendous revolutions, so, too, in the hu- 
man world. Manifestly, we stand at 
the end of an era, marking a new 
epoch in the story of humanity, and 
the men who follow us in after time 
will wonder that we did not see what 
is passing before our eyes. Indeed, 
the difference between a year ago and 
today is so great and deep, that we 
find it hard to adjust ourselves to 
the radical and amazing change. 
Lured by the thought of evolution, we 
imagined ourselves standing on a dizzy 
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summit, not knowing, apparently, that 
we were still carrying with us moods 
of tiger and of ape, red in tooth and 
claw. Of a sudden we have been trag- 
ically disillusioned, and our easy-go- 
ing optimism is tumbled into a heap, 
leaving not a few shaken in their faith 
in respect of God and man. What- 
ever betide, the old order has collapsed 
and the world will never again be 
the same, the while 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


Those who wish to grasp, in a little 
way, the full cosmic significance of 
this colossal tragedy should read The 
Dynasts, the epical drama of Thomas 
Hardy—a work of almost superhuman 
grasp and power. It is a drama por- 
traying ten years of the Napoleonic 
wars, having nineteen acts, one hun- 
dred and thirty scenes, and well nigh 
five hundred characters. The action 
ranges over all Europe where the 
great battles were fought, through 
camps, in courts, in parliament, and 
not a great figure in any of the lands 
involved at that time is missing from 
the cast; hardly a high-lighted inci- 
dent of the struggle is omitted. From 
Trafalgar to Waterloo, from the burn- 
ing of Moscow to the death of Pitt, 
we see the whole picture in a miracu- 
lously swift panorama, and hear those 
long dead men and women talk in a 
speech but slightly changed from the 
records in state papers, memoirs and 
letters of the time. 

Not only so, but we are made tq 
see the tragedy from above and with- 
out the world, as it is discussed by 
disembodied intelligences into whose 
comment and interpretation the writ- 
er weaves his grim fatalistic philos- 
ophy. Thus we are given his insight 
into the workings of the supreme Pow- 
er in the comment of the Spirit of the 
Years, the chorus of the Pities, the 
Ironic Spirit, the Shade of the Harth 
and the Spirit of Rumor. Always the 
Pities are wondering why such things 
can be as the Dynasts do, how the 
people can be so sacrificed by the rul- 
ers and have no profit of it all; and 
the Sinister Spirits mock the Pities. 
The Spirit of the Years have no ex- 
planation save that it is so. And ever 
recurs the insistence mat the Power 
which moves the show, Dynastg as 
well as their tools, works unknowing- 
ly, purposelessly, blindly, even as the 
Dynasts do. Happily, we do not have to 
accept this Lucretian dogma, but may 
see the picture in the truer light of 
the Bible vision, and discern in it. and 


in the scene now before us in Hurop2, 
much of good mixed with ill. 

Consider how small the world has 
become, how closely knit by the in- 
genuities of science which annihilate 
the old dividing distances and bring 
the ends of the earth together. Fu- 
manity has come at iast to be welded 
into one, its severa] parts linked in 
unity, and the whole made more sen- 
sitive. Not a shore in the Southern 
seas, not an island in the lone Pacific, 
not a whaling boat in the frozen 
North, but has felt the touch of this 
vast tragedy. “Perhaps our heedless 
world needed this shock of universal 
pain, that so the truth that God has 
made of one blood all nations and 
races may be brought dramatically 
home to the heart of man. What a 
pity that the Brotherhood of Man can, 
be realized only in suffering, but if the 
sword of Mars stabs the world wide 
awake to this mighty truth, the war is 
worth all it cost in sorrow. As the 
peoples fight, they are drawing closer 
together, and the very frightfulness 
of the horror of the war shows that 
we are in more danger from the 
grasping greed of a few ambitious 
rulers at home than we ever were, ever 
will or ever can be from the toiling 
masses of our fellows abroad. 

How differently we think about 
things from what we did a year ago, 
sympathy having breught in facts un- 
dreamed of before. After reading the 
many-colored books put forth by the 
nations, each in its own defence—each 
trying to shift the blame for a world- 
crime—we may admit that all are 
right in their reasonings, if we accept 
the basic fallacy that a nation is a 
thing apart from humanity to be 
hedged about by iron walls. That i: 
the fundamental falsehood. Above ali 
nations, greater than all races, more 
important than all royalties, is Hu- 
manity, and no nation can be truly 
great and noble without regard for the 
usefulness and happiness of other na- 
tions. Human unity Is not a fanciful 
dream; it is a fact. Mortality, intelli- 


-gence, efficiency, fraternity refuse to 


wear racial or political labels. What 
is most excellent in Kussia—and some 
of us hope much from the mighty 
soul of Russia—is not Russian, but 
human. Already the republic of Sci- 
ence and letters is universal; it is only 
our narrow nationalism, miscalled pa- 
triotism, that has lagged behind and 
become the virtue of bigoted minds. 
By what reason, then, can we justify 
our love of our own land as over 
against those who hold that all pa- 
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triotism is provincial, if not pernic- 
ious? Only in this way: Each na- 
tion, each race has a genius of its 
own, and by that fact a contribution 
to make and a service to render to 
the total life of humanity. Judea w: 
no larger than Iowa, and yet it gave to 
the world its loftiest religion, its Book 
of counsel, and the strongest, whitest, 
sweetest soul the earth has known. 
Greece was a tiny land, girt about by 
blue seas, but it added incredible 
wealth to the treasure of the world,— 
art, drama, philosophy. Thus we 
might call the roll of the races, ask- 
ing each for its gift, and it would be 
found that, so far, the richest legacies 
have been left by the smariest nations. 
Even so, our country has a genius 
unique, particular, and peculiar, and 
by that token a service to render to 
humanity. 

‘What is the mission of our republic 
to the world if it be not to show, not 
only that “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth,” but that 
it is the highest form of government, 
and that it makes for the greatest hap- 
piness of man alike in private nobility 
and public welfare? Of that genius 
and mission our flag is an emblem and 
a prophecy, and loyalty to that emblem 
implies devotion to that high service 
and destiny. While our field is the 
world, our solicitude is our own 
country, that it may the better make 
its priceless contribution to the uni- 
versal good. Thus, with due rever- 
ence for other nations, by loyalty to 
our own flag we best serve our race. 
Howbeit, we have not attained the 
ideal, and our patriotism consists too 
much in loving our own country and 
hating every other, or at least forget- 
ting them—a feeling unworthy of a 
republic where Teuton, Saxon, Gaul, 
Celt or Slav live amicably together, 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the in- 
dustrial army, and, to a surprising de- 
gree, worship at the same altar. 

Henceforth we must think in terms 
of humanity, rather than in the dia- 
lect of nation, creed, or party, and on- 
ly so may we hope to bring to this 
passion-clouded earth the light of rea- 
son and goodwill. What we need isa 
transvaluation of patriotism from a 
tribal loyalty to a universal allegiance 
—a world-patriotism, growing out of 
the deepening sense of human solid- 
arity, large of outlook and far-reach- 
ing and benign of spirit. Once this 
larger fellowship comes to have sway, 
there will be an end of czars and kai- 
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sers, an end of arrogant war-lords and 
secret diplomacies of deceit, and, ulti- 
mately, an end of the Cult of Violence 
and of barbaric appeals to brute force. 
Already men are dreaming and plan- 
ning for a new-born world of free na- 
tions, of righteous democracies, in 
which there will be no supremacy and 
no servitude, no master on land and 
no mistress of the sea, and where the 
might of all will defend the right of 
each. 

With the causes of the war we have 
not now to do, except to say that they 
are nearer the truth who find the 
roots of this tragedy in the ideas 
taught by unphilosophic philosophers 
within the last thirty years. Ideas rule 
the race. They run like rumors, they 
hide in the crooked lines on a printed 
page, but in the end they force us in- 
to the arena to fight for them. With 
Neitzsche preaching atheism, and Tre- 
itschke expounding the rationale and 
ritual of war, ’tis no wonder that we 
have been brought to where we are, 
to a calamity unbelievable, except that 
it exists. Truly, what is being reap- 
ed is only what has been sown. No 
one nation can be isolated and made 
to bear the blame for what is in the 
air of the age. Materialism in phi- 
losophy leads, inevitably, to a worship 
of force, for when we see a world 
ruled by matter and force faith in the 
higher appeals fades. Beneath the po- 
litical, industrial and racial causes lies 
a deeper spiritual reason for the con- 
flict, not only in a clash of ideals, but 
in a drift away from eternal realities. 

Yes, we are smart, but not half 
smart enough. Vain of our material 
advance, boastful of our scientific tech- 
nique, we have forgotten the old abid- 
ing truth that human well being lies 
in the pursuit of righteousness and 
brotherly love—that is, we forgot God, 
mistaking mere brilliance for idealism. 
Militant atheism gave way to a polite 
and unaggressive agnosticism which 
put the great issues of life out of mind, 
when it did not attenuate faith into a 
vague communal feeling or a vaguer 
cosmic consciousness—a kind of ego- 
theism—and the result was a gradual 
atrophy of the faculties by which di- 
vine things we know. Hence a re- 
vival of occult cults, with their read- 
ing of horoscopes and other queer 
things, all promising that the secrets 
of religion can be known without our 
being religious. No wonder we have 
had a break-up of fellowship, and an 
invasion of a host of nervous ills, and a 
letting down of the high, heroic ideal- 


ism of our fathers. It is the old rot 
of prosperity, and when men are com- 
fortably at ease religion languishes, 

Having lost the great confidence, 
there is but one alternative—trust in 
Force—and even our idealisms and 
religion are smitten with this curse. 
Of course, we want to make things 
better, we want to change men, but, 
having ceased to believe in their con- 
vertibility, we know only one way of 
doing that—namely, by Force. There 
is hardly a reform movement amongst 
us that does not worship, secretly, at 
the shrine of Force. Hence our de- 
pendence upon law, and our vain hope 
of making men righteous by edict. 
Many a man who would scout Nietz- 
sche as a blasphemer, is held in the 
grip of the very Will to Power which 
he extols. How long did we bow down 
to the Captain of Industry, and the 
more unscrupulous the Captain the 
more abject our worship? Mayhap 
we shall learn a deep lesson from this 
war which could not be brought home 
to us in any other way, and if so we 
shall not sow again the evil seed. But 
events are only opportunities, not des- 
tinies, and there is no hope against 
another harvest of horror unless we 
change our way of thinking. 

Only in tragedy, it seems, will man 
learn the highest and most simple 
truth. Our ideals have been wrong, 
and with all the suffering and woe al- 
ready wrought, maybe it will get into 
our brains, and at last into our hearts, 
that our real progress does in fact de- 
pend on our genuine love of God and 
our fellow men. There are signs to 
show that men are thinking deeply of 
these things, so long forgotten, and 


that out of the welter of war there 
may come a renewal of faith in the 
truths that make us men. Things once 
held to be impractical are now seen 
to be necessary. Of a truth, it has been 
an iron year, dreadful beyond words, 
but if it brings us to our knees before 
the mighty God of ages and of nations, 
humbly confessing our folly, vanity, 
and sin, beseeching His mercy, it will 
mean a new earth under the old sky. 
If this be so, then 


“In the day of Armageddon, 
In the last great day of all, 
Our house shall stand together, 
And its pillars shall not fall.’ 


When a great faith returns, it will 
bring with it a league of “‘those large 
eternal fellows,” tall enough to look 
over barriers of race, walls of creed, 
and mountains of misunderstanding, 
and recognize their kinsmen in every 
land. These are the men who see that 
the very qualities displayed in the war, 
its great generalship and its good com- 
radeship—the sagacity of its leaders, 
and the singing, jesting courage with 
which the youth of Europe is march- 
ing to the grave—are the qualities 
which, if dedicated to peace and the 
organization of the world in sanity, 
charity and justice, will swing the old 
earth into a new orbit. If, as Aristotle 
said, tragedy is cleansing, inducing a 
mood of purifying pity, let us hope 
that this gigantic world-tragedy will 
soften our hard hearts, evoke a sweet- 
er, truer faith, and teach us the finer 
and diviner language of fraternity. 
Have no doubt; He who rules this 
globe has a purpose in it all, even if we 
cannot see the height and depth of it! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 10, 1915—ONE THING NEEDFUL 


Prayer 


O Lord our Father, unseen, yet ever 
near our souls, who hast again wak- 
ened us to praise Thy goodness and 
ask for Thy grace, accept the offering 
of our worship and purify us as we 
take Thy Holy name upon our lips. 
Make us to be sons of the morning, 
heirs of Thy love, finders of Thy truth, 
doers of Thy will; and bless all who 
join with us in prayer, those who need 
Thy succor wherever they may be in 
Thy vast kingdom. Teach us our kin- 
ship with all who have conquered in 
difficulty, loved even thru their pain, 
and kept the faith once delivered to 
the saints. 

Evermore by Thy constancy dost 
Thou remind us of our inconstancy, 
and by Thy vigilant love dost Thou 
rebuke our thoughtlessness and in- 
dolence; have pity upon us and re- 
member our struggles and failures. 
Lord, we confess our unworthiness, 
and beseech Thee for more loyalty to 
Thy law of love, and a faith that does 
not shrink from the hard tasks to 
which Thou hast called us, or tremble 
under the burden of mystery or sor- 
row we had not foreseen; that so we 
may be of those who dissolve doubts. 
master evil moods, and walk with Thee 
in the shining way. 

Rescue us from gloom and dark 
foreboding of heart, and forbid that 
we should bring our proud and faith- 
less discontent to Thee and hope to 
have it prove acceptable in Thy sight. 
Deliver us when we are weak and 
weary, uphold us when we are sad, 
and grant us courage for ourselves 
and for all whom Thou hast made de- 
pendent upon us for hope and good 
cheer. Visit us with such grace as 
miay not only cleanse our lives, but 
beautify them a little, if so it may be, 
before we go hence to be no more 
seen; that we may help to build Thy 
kingdom of beauty in the earth. 

Life of all life, move us by Thy 
spirit that we may see and seek the 
fair, the true and the lovely in life, 
and by following what is good win 
victory over evil; and so find the one 
thing needful for joy and woe, for life 
and death, even Thyself. Make us 
organs of Thy tender mercy, to soothe 
the wretched, to guide the wander- 
ing, to bring light to those who sit 
in darkness, till all shall at length 
know that they are Thine, and be one 
with each other and with Thee. Help 
us to worship Thee by righteous deeds 


and lives of holiness; in His name, 
Amen. 
Sermon 


“Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many 
things; but one thing is needful; 
and Mary hath chosen the good 
part.” Luke 10-41, 42. 


Back of this tender, half humorous 
rebuke, lay a story of intense human 
interest, albeit not often told. Altho 
we get only glimpses and fragments of 
it in the gospel records, by the aid of 
tradition we are able to fill out the 
picture fairly well. Perhaps we do 
not value tradition enough. Because 
others pay too much deference to it, 
giving it too high an authority, we 
need not ignore it. At any rate, let 
me tell this story as it has come down 
the ages by way of preface to the 
main point before us today, the bet- 
ter to set a greater matter forth in all 
its vivid human light and color. 

According to tradition, by which we 
are admitted to the very fireside of the 
Bethany home, the rich young ruler 
who kneeled down before the Master 
asking what good thing he could do 
to inherit eternal life, was Lazarus. 
If so, it is remarkable that the words 
of Jesus in reply to his inqury were 
very like those of His gentle remon- 
strance to Martha. “One thing thou 
lackest,’’ He said to the young man; 
“one thing is needful,’ was His word 
to the sister—and in neither instance 
did his word fail of its due effect. The 
young ruler, we are told, went away 
sorrowful because he had great pos- 
sessions; but if this tradition be true, 
he came back, as we might be almost 
sure that he would—for a man of 
such spiritual nature could not rest 
long away from Jesus, having once 
found Him. 

There is nothing in the recorded 
words of Jesus to tell us that He loved 
the young man who knelt before Him. 
Some eye-witness must have seen His 
eyes suddenly deepen with tenderness, 
and His face strain with a _ great 
yearning, and if a painter had caught 
His expression at that moment—what 
a picture! And no wonder He loved a 
young man who had lived a clean life, 
and who had kept the moral law all 
his days. Yet clean and noble tho 
he was, there was an unrest in his 
heart, and no doubt this it was that 
drew the Master to him. Instead of 
being smug and_ “self-satisfied, he 
longed for a higher life. Morality is 
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ice; holiness is fire. Some deep nec- 
essity of his nature urged the young 
man toward a fuller life and richer, 
toward a liberty that is more than 
law; and hence his reverent request. 

Wherefore, then, the stern demand 
of the Master that he sell all that he 
had and give to the poor? He did 
not make such a condition for any- 
one else. Perhaps it was just because 
He loved him and wished to put him 
to an ultimate test; for love, despite 
its divine tenderness, can be incredibly 
stern. After all, in one form or an- 
other, Jesus makes the same demand 
of every one of us. Not duty, not 
loyalty, but love is what He asks—love 
unto death. If we come to Him it must 
be on the understanding that we can- 
not bring Him anything, and that we 
retain nothing which we can there- 
after call our own. No matter what 
our possessions may be, _ riches, 
strength, learning, gifts, we must give 
them to others and come to Him just 
as we are. Eternal life is worth all 
possible cost. Had the young man 
made this supreme surrender, he 
would not have been asked to give up 
all his wealth. It would not have been 
his to give. As it was, he turned 
away sorrowful, as many of us would 
do, because he had no true sense of 
values. 

Howbeit, this is only one part of 
the story, and we must tell the rest. 
Coming to the scene of the text, we 
find Martha busy, bustling, flurried, 
eager to do the honors of her house 
as its dignity required. She loved her 
Master, but she had to think of her 
position as a hostess and fretted, as 
most women do, lest things might go 
ill. Hence her appeal to Jesus to bid 
Mary help her with the dinner. As 
for Mary, the details of etiquette did 
not much matter, and if you know 
who she was you can understand why 
her interest was elsewhere. Not many 
realize that Mary of Bethany and Mary 
Magdalene were one and the same 
person. Indeed, it seems to me abso- 
lutely indisputable, if not bound up 
with the historicity of the narratives 
of the gospel. If we range the oppos- 
ing opinions, the saints, from Augus- 
tine to Bernard, are mostly on one 
side, and the destructive critics all on 
the other; and some of us take sides 
with the saints. Without going into 
the argument, let me tell the story as 
tradition has brought it down to us. 

Perhaps you know the story how 
the beautiful daughter of Simon the 
Pharisee, the proud, implacable pa- 


triot and hater of Rome, left her 
home to become the wife of a young 
Greek officer in the Roman army; 
how she was denounced and disinher- 
ited, and how, later, she was either 
abandoned or left a widow by her 
husband. Hopeless and cast adrift, 
she fell into the depths of sin, so 
that the name of Mary of Magdala 
was not unlike that of Lais of Corinth 
—the “seven devils,’ from which 
Jesus rescued her, being the symbol 
of utter abandonment. Rossetti has 
told of that rescue in lines that can 
never die. She it was who crept into 
the house of the proud Simon where 
Jesus was a guest, crouched at the feet 
of the Master, bathing them with her 
tears and wiping them with her hair. 
After the death of her father, Jesus 
brought her home to her brother and 
sister, and it is no wonder that He 
was ever a welcome guest. At a sup- 
per given in His honor, of which St. 
John tells us, Mary took a box of 
precious ointment, very costly, and 
solemnly re-enacted that scene in the 
city of her shame—anointing for His 
burial One who had raised her from 
the death of the soul, even as He had 
raised her brother from the death of 
the body. 

How the text stands out against 
such a background. and we begin to 
see why Mary was indifferent to mat- 
ters about which Martha made so 
much ado. After what she had 
passed thru, neither wealth, nor dis- 
play, nor social rank made the slight- 
est appeal. Whereas, to Martha, such 
things still mattered a little. One of 
the early manuscripts of this gospel 
gives another version of the text which 
lets us see the gentle, half-playful sa- 
gacity of the Master: “Martha, Martha 
you are anxious and bothered about 
many things, and but few things are 
needful, or only one.” There was a 
double meaning in His words. She 
need not have prepared so many 
things for His entertainment, a few 
would have done, or even one dish. 
Besides, none of these things, whether 
many or few, are worth worrying 
about, since only one thing really 
matters—the welfare of the soul in its 
union with God. 

It was a plea for simplicity, for de- 
tachment from cares and the artifi- 
cial ordering of life; and one can al- 
most see Him take Martha by the 
hand and make her sit beside Him, 
like the rest and listen. “Careful and 
troubled about many things’’—what a 
photograph of our lives, so strangely 
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are we obsessed by petty things, so 
utterly under the tyranny of the triv- 
ial. Many have come here today 
burdened with care, over-anxious, fret- 
ted and disturbed about things not 
worth the fever of desire. Look back 
ten years and see how things have 
worked out compared with what you 
thought, or feared they would, and 
tell me how much the objects of your 
anxiety had to do with your real wel- 
fare or the shaping of your career. 
The succession of events rolls by, 
perhaps it rolls over you, but it has 
very little to do with your actual in- 
ner life. All the while your soul sits 
watching the procession, catching les- 
sons, it may be, but not much influ- 
enced by the pitifully small worries 
that wasted your joy. 


Aye, how incredibly small such 
troubles seem in an hour of great 
sorrow, when some one whom we 


love lies dead, or some woe worse 
than death covers us like a cloud. 
Then we wonder what on earth there 
was in the little things to vex and 
disquiet us. Undreamed of immen- 
sities open above and beneath, our 
perspective changes radically, and 
we look with amazement at the fret 
and fume of life. Only yesterday, per- 
haps, you were all awry about some 
little issue, and in an instant tragedy 
touched you, and—how far away it all 
seems, how unreal. You find yourself 
detached, aloof, alone, as if wakened 
from an evil dream. For once you 
see things in their real proportions, 
and how different they are from what 
they seemed—more simple, more aw4 
ful, more urgent. No one can pass 
thru such an ordeal without having 
his eyes opened and cleansed to a lu- 
cidity of vision startling in its clarity. 
Then he finds that the truly valuable 
things of life are very few, or per- 
haps only one, but thar one thing is 
very great. 

What is the one thing needful 
which Jesus bade us seek first of all, 
and always, till we find it? All the 
wisdom of all the ages agrees that 
it is to have a heart at peace—that 
is, at one—with God. That is it: the 
experience of humanity is summed up 
in those words. This is the keystone 
of the arch, the lost chord of the 
melody, and when a man finds it 
everything else falls into its proper 
and useful place. Until he does find 
it, little things are mistaken for great 
things and the whole life is agitated 
and awry. It is not simply the way 
of life; it is life. Having the one 
thing needful, what else does a man 


need for life or death? What has he 
to fear? Nothing has ever hurt us 
or ever will except ourselves. Noth- 
ing has ever been able to touch us to 
harm us unless We let it do so. In per- 
fect being is all having, said an old 
sage of the Far Hast, which must 
have been what St. Paul meant when 
he spoke of ‘having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing all things. No man can really 
have anything until he is spiritually 
equal to it. When he is ready for it, 
he has it already, and nothing can 
take it from him. Once we are ‘‘oned 
with God” as the wise old mystics 
were wont to say, we have the master 
secret of mortal life. 

Ah, that is what all the world is 
seeking, if men only knew it, though 
few there be that find it, because, 
like the rich young ruler, they lack 
the courage and challenge of soul. It 
is therefore that they seek without 
finding. Did Seneca find it in philos- 
ophy? No, he confessed that what 
he wanted was an inspiring example. 
Did Julian find it in the dim twilight 
of the gods where he wandered? No, 
he admitted that the pale Galilean 
had conquered. Did Michael Angelo 
find it in art? No, he wrote that it is 
not in the power of brush or chisel 
to give peace of heart. Did Shakes- 
peare find it in his many-storied gen- 
ius? Read his sonnets for an ans- 
wer. Did Romanes find it in the study 
of science? No, he hag told us that 
it was all like a high confectionery to 
a starving soul. Still less did Wilde 
find it in the scented slime of his sen- 
suality. Must we then fling art and 
science and poeiry to the winds as 
of little worth? Far from it. Seek 
first the one thing needful, and all 
these things will have an added power 
and splendor, and a utility of beauty 
undreamed of before. 

Where can we find this one thing 
needful? Everywhere, but nowhere 
more simply or more surely than in 
Him who gave it to Lazarus and his 
sisters long ago. Jesus had it. Three 
years they say he lived among men, 
yet in that brief time he let eternity 
break through the life of man, lifting 
it to infinity. They gave Him a man- 
ger for a cradle, thorns for a crown, 
and the cross for a throne. No matter. 
He turned sorrow into joy, finding 
strength in labor, peace in storm and 
life in the grave. Manifestly, he had 


the secret of eternal life, and He 
not only has it, but He _ gives it 
to those who dare to trust and 


follow in His way. He gave it to Paul, 
and that frail little man turned the 
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tide of history westward. He gave it 
to Augustine in the garden, and above 
the crumbling ruins of the grandeur 
that was Rome he built the city of 
God. He gave it to Francis on that 
spring morning at Assisi and he taught 
men to paint and pray and sing and 
serve. He gave it to Hus and Fox, 
to Luther and Wesley, and they be- 
came movers to this inert world. 

Of such is the kingdom of _ the 
seekers and finders of the one thing 
needful; and not one of them did his 
great work until he had found peace 
of heart. No more can we. After all, 
the great thing in life is not what 
we achieve, still less what we possess, 
but what is being made of us; not so 
much the work we do as the work 
wrought upon us by the great hand 
of God. How can we find the one 
thing needful? For one thing, we must 
simplify our lives and bring them to 
a focus, as St. Paul did when he said 
that, forgetting everything else, he 
sought one thing and one only — to 
win Christ and to be found in Him. 
Jesus tells us frankly that we must 
strip ourselves of all, if we would 
find all. It asks for an adventurous 
soul. It demands renunciation. But 
renunciation, so far from being hard, 
is the supreme joy, did we but know 
it. It sets us free from the things that 


hamper and hinder, and not one of us 
but knows that we do not need half 
the things we think we need. 

Hear also these words from Thom- 
as A-Kempis, which have meant more 
to me than anything else he wrote: 
“Who listens to the Eternal Word is 
delivered from many unnecessary con- 
ceptions. And he might have added, 
from many useless fears and fore- 
bodings. Casting off weights like a 
runner for the race, aiming at one 
thing like an archer at his target, we 
have at last to make the great sur- 
render of ourselves to Him whom we 
follow, keeping nothing back and ask- 
ing no reward—seeking justice and 
joy for others, not for ourselves, It 
seems hard, but He who calls us to 
do this high quest tells us that His 
yoke is easy and His burden light, 
and that, no matter how weary and 
heavy ladened we may be, if we fol- 
low Him we shall find rest of heart. 


“Make me to hear clearly one thing, 
Thy voice, 

And hearing, to follow, respond, 
And rejoice. 

Make me to see clearly one thing, 
Thy way, 

And seeing, to walk at Thy hand 
Day by day.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 17, 1915—THE GOSPEL OF HUMOR 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, Thou knowst the 
nameless need which lies beneath all 
our unrest of heart, and why we know 
not what to ask by reason of the very 
excess of our wants. Thou knowest 
that, because we are made in Thine 
Image, we can find rest only in what 
gives Thee rest; and therefore Thou 
troublest us with a passion for purity 
and an ache for perfection. Receive, 
we pray Thee, the longings of our 
hearts which no words may utter, and 
let the torment of the Ideal and the 
torture of our imperfection be as the 
intercession of Thy spirit for us. 

Make us to know that while we are 
pilgrims and sojourners here below, we 
are sojourners with Thee; and then 
the fleeting world will not disturb us, 
nor can we lose our way or ever be far 
froran home. Help us day by day to 
look beyond all that can pass and 
change, that in our labors amid the 
things of time we may come _ into 
more assured possession of the reali- 
ties that abide forever. Set us free 
from every evil passion, from futile 
vanities, from inordinate desires; that, 
being inwardly pure, we may be fit to 
love, courageous to do, and steady to 
persevere. 

Spirit of Mercy, be Thou our Com- 
fort in trial when the billows roll over 
our heads; our Strength in hours of 
weakness, when temptations lure; our 
Guide when we are baffled and know 
not which way to turn. Our hearts 
lie cpen before Thee; enter now and 
dwell within us, that we may cease 
from sin according to Thy will and 
serve Thee according to our duty. Im- 
part to us the grace of humility and 
patience, and let us not trust the im- 
pulses of the flesh which lead us 
astray, but walk faithfully in the way 
of Thy commandments even to the end 
of this our mortal life. 

Helper of the helpless, Stronger 
than the strong, remember all who are 
in distress, and give them of Thyself 
in their dire need, lest they stumble in 
the dark and sink under their bur- 
dens. Thou whose will is _ perfect, 
grant us always to trust in Thy good- 
ness; that in all things we may be 
drawn nearer to Thee, and Thy beauty 
be revealed in us. Since we know not 
what a day may bring forth, but only 
that the hour for serving Thee is al- 
ways present, O help us to work while 
it is day, even as He did who wrought 
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so much in so brief a time; in His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“He that sitteth in the heav- 
ens shall laugh.” Psa. 2:4. 


Some may deem it not in accord 
with the fitness of things to unite re- 
ligion and humor in the title of a ser- 
mon, but that is to mistake the mean- 
ing of both religion and humor. In- 
deed, one may almost say that humor 
is indispensable to a life of faith and 
hope, and most of all to the culture of 
that divine charity without which even 
faith is nothing. No doubt it is going 
too far to say that life is too import- 
ant to be taken seriously, but it is too 
important, too wholesome, too joy- 
ous to be taken solemnly. Great ad- 
vance has been made since George 
Eliot wrote her essay entitled, “Can a 
True Christian Consistently Smile?” 
But great advance remains to be made, 
if so that we may learn that it is one 
thing to be serious and another thing 
to be solemn. 

For humor is no new thing under 
the sun. From the beginning it has 
been in the world as a security against 
the universal and permanent madness 
of mankind. Long ago our earth would 
have become a crazy castle had not 
this subtle, pervasive, whimsical spir- 
it wrought its sweet ministry among 
men. Happily, we do not need to de- 
fine humor. Some things require defi- 
nition, but other things—perhaps the 
very greatest—we understand better 
than we could any possible definition 
of them. Humor bespeaks sanity; it 
implies a sense of proportions and of 
values; and one so endowed is not 
easily deluded in this valley of illu- 
sions. Nor do we need to divide wit 
from humor, since they are only two 
sides of the same thing—one the smile 
of the intellect, the other the laughter 
of the heart—and their interlacings 
often defy analysis. If wit hastens 
while humor lingers, it is also more 
keen and less kind. Such a quality 
may well be regarded with religious 
interest, for its witness to eternal 
verities, its service to truth, and its 
ministry to the sanity and joy of life. 

Now humor is of many kinds, but 
Meredith—a master of the comic spir- 
it—tells us that all varieties have two 
ingredients, “salt and soul.” Salt to 
save, and soul to heal; that is, a quick 
perception of incongruity, and the wil- 
lingness to pardon while it laughs at 


human folly. Irony in some of its 
forms would hardly come under this 
description, for when humor sours, or 
is tainted with malice, it loses much of 
its savor. There is the simple homely 
humor of pun and parody. Higher up, 
there is the comedy of human inter- 
course which acts as a kind of buffer, 
relieving the jar and friction of life; 
and beyond that the humor of charac- 
ter which sees the oddities and antics 
of people—such as we have in the rol- 
licking caricatures of Dickens, who 
was the captain of the forces of fun in 
his generation, and who taught the 
last century how to laugh. Quite dif- 
ferent is the gentle humor of Lamb, 
with its capricious shimmer of joy, like 
sunlight shining through an April 
shower, and the tremulous humor of 
Thackeray with its quick changes 
from comic to pathetic. Of still an- 
other sort are the sudden contrasts in 
Shakespeare and Sidney Smith—and 
so on through a long gamut of joy. 

Also, national traits reveal them- 
selves in humor. The light and airy 
humor of the Irish is unlike that of the 
Scotch—which is a very serious thing 
—and both in turn differ from tne gay 
wit of the French, and the humor of 
Germany, so companionable withal, 
and so seldom edged with irony. 
Among the Latins the emotions are too 
near the surface to admit of much hu- 
mor, and the further east we go tne 
more humor declines. If it survives 
in the land of Islam it is muffled and 
silent, like the women. The Orient is 
old, and in its age appears to have lost 
its capacity for mirth. Indeed, a his- 
tory of humor would be a story of 
humanity, tracing its growth from 
cruelty toward kindness. Today we 
read the ccmedies of ancient Greece 
and wonder what men saw in them to 
laugh at. Much that provoked fun 
in olden times makes us sad unto 
tears, as for example the drunken 
laughter of Falstaff. The humor of 
our day is deeper, swifter, kinder and 
more abundant than that of the 
Greeks, and it is one of the saving 
forces of the age. 

All these forms of humor, however, 
are only relative, and beyond them 
lies an absolute humor which sees a 
fundamental incongruity in life itself. 
Relative humor deals with the unusual, 
absolute humor with the normal—as 
when an old philosopher is said to 
have died laughing at a donkey eating 
hay. All profound humorists have 
this sense in some degree, but per- 
haps the greatest master of it in our 
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tongue was Sterne, a minister. None 
knew this deeper humor better than 
the Saints, whose rippling laughter is 
a part of the music of the world. Yet 
not a few think of the Saints as poor, 
wan mortals who knew not how to 
smile. Why, only a few days before 
his death Luther was writing letters 
to his wife full of the most fantastic 
fun and frolic, and if you know the 
Journal of Wesley you know how 
much fun he had in his serious busi- 
ness, and what happy stories he could 
tell. Nearly all great preachers, from 
Luther to Parker, from Beecher to 
Swing, have been absolute masters of 
humor, and they were not often mas- 
tered by it. 

For humor, whether relative or ab- 
solute, is a spiritual and educational 
force. It is the discoverer of false 
magnitudes, the revealer of bad per- 
spectives, and the mortal foe of van- 
ity. Most men are born egotists, and 
it is humor which helps us to see our- 
selves for what we are, revealing the 
emptiness of self-importance until we 
wonder how emptiness can be so im- 
portant. Conceit and snobbery can- 
not stand in its presence. The educa- 
tion which children get from children 
in this discipline of humor, and men 
of the world from their fellows, is 
priceless. There comes a time in the 
life of every man when he suspects 
himself a dunce; and that is followed 
by another when, in the light of 
world-humor, he knows it. Even the 
few incurable egotists learn not to 
brag and put on airs before their 
peers. They select their victims and 
relate their exploits in a tone of mock 
modesty. Humor thus makes for hu- 
mility, and above all for those two 
qualities which one values more the 
older one grows—Sanity and Charity; 
for if we do not think too highly of 
ourselves, we are apt to think more 
highly of others. God be thanked for 
a spirit which helps us to keep every-~ 
thing in its place—including ourselves. 

Truly, there is a great deal of sense 
in the sense of humor, but its delicious 
emotional accompaniment tends to ob- 
scure its piercing intellectual quality. 
Humor is logic at play, and is of the 
very essence of right reason. Only 
truth can endure its mockery, and 
that is the secret of its high service 
to faith. That is why atheism is the 
standing joke in the history of phil- 
osophy. Formal refutation is not 
needed; humor makes it incredible. 
Cicero saw that to assume that un- 
aided chaos gave birth to order, and 
dead matter to living mind, was as 


ridiculous as to suppose that by toss- 
ing the Greek alphabet in the air one 
could produce the Iliad of Homer. 
Hume dissolved the dogmas of his 
day and was a strong reasoner against 
atheism, but his sense of humor made 
atheism supremely funny. In the 
same way, humor makes short work 
of the dogma of pantheism which tells 
us that all things are divine. It flat- 
ters our vanity to know that we are 
divine, but humor slyly bids us be 
careful and not go too far. But when 
we hear of divine oysters, crabs and 
toads it begins to be absurd, as though 
man were divine in his likeness to 
such things and not in his difference 
from them. Humor pricks the bubble 
and it explodes. So also, the dogma 
of eternal hell is shown to be a super- 
‘lative absurdity, in that it is a case of 
bad proportions. It was the price. 
less gift of humor which enabled the 
furnace tender, of whom Tennyson 
tells us, to cffer comfort to his wife 
who had been excited by a sermon on 
eternal torment. It is not true, he as- 
sured her, ‘‘no constitution could 
stand it.” Father Taylor, who was a 
good Methodist and a great humorist, 
saw that it would not do to send Em- 
erson to hell. It would be bad policy, 
he said. The tide of immigration 
would set in that way. 

Humor is ever the friend of the 
moral life. The terrible satire of 
Burns in Holy Willie’s Prayer is the 
best sermon ever preached against hy- 
pocrisy. Sanctimonious pretense could 
not endure that withering scorn. When 
it was known that a man who aspired 
to leadership in the betterment of so- 
ciety was himself living in adultery, 
the mockery of a narfon sent Parnell 
skulking out of public life. The sense 
of moral incongruity is quick and 
keen, and it is an unfailing law of 
social health. Humor is thus a weap 
on in behalf of righteousness. Old 
social abominations cannot long with- 
stand the assaults of Christian irony. 
Already they wince and squirm under 
the lash of satire, and as laughter 
comes more and more to the aid of 
justice they will have to go, as Cer- 
vantes laughed the old chivalry out of 
court. Even in the temple there have 
been dogmas that needed to be 
laughed out of the place of prayer in 
the name of God and the soul. No ar- 
gument was required. Christian wit 
made them so ludicrous that they 
were intolerable. Let us give thanks 
for the cleansing efficacy of humor, if 
for no other reason, that it helps us to 
throw off the shadows of old night 


and attain to a faith that is sweet and 
sane and radiant with sunburst joy. 

Our wise old Bible is rich in humor, 
Repartee, ridicule, irony, invective, and 
joyous laughter are sanctified by its 
master purpose of serving the eternal 
verities. It has the wittiest logic, the 
most stinging retort, the truest read- 
ing of human nature, and the most 
startling paradoxes. It reports the 
laughter of God at the immemorial 
folly of sin. That man, in the face of 
the age-long defeat of evil, still fancies 
himself wise enough to outwit the 
moral law and make sin a success, ex- 
cites its derision. Again and again in 
the Bible one hears the note of the 
sarcasm of providence. This note was 
a lost chord until Carlyle—a great, 
grim humorist with the soul of a 
prophet—brought it into the music 
of the world. He was an historian, 
and he knew that Time is the master 
comedian whose delight it is to make 
sport of the owl-like wisdom of man. 
Those who stood about the cross of 
Jesus felt that a poor, unfrocked, rad- 
ical rabbi had been hushed, but the 
irony of history has shown not only 
their crime, but their ox-eyed stupid- 
ity. So are the records of all time. 

Some hesitate to admit that there is 
humor in the life of Jesus. Even so 
noble a student as Hutton insists that 
one mighty chord vibrates too loud in 
the gospels to permit humor to be 
heard. Surely that is to err. Lack 
of humor would have been a defect, 
and the Master was a perfect human 
being, else He could not have been a 
perfect unveiling of God. An un- 
amusable man, as Napoleon is said to 
have been, is a moral invalid, if not 
a monster. Yes, there was humor in 
the life of Jesus—humor, not jesting— 
and it was a pledge of His godlike 
sanity; much to provoke a smile, but 
nothing to raise a loud laugh. Some 
of His sayings cannot be interpreted 
unless we see between the lines what 
must have been the sweetest smile 
that ever lighted up this dark world. 
No one has a right to laugh at men 
but he who most heartily loves them, 
and Jesus loved men, pitied them, even 
while Hig eye detected and His words 
exposed their faults and foibles. In- 
deed, He had a keen sense of humor, 
a quick perception of the absurdity of 
a situation. 

Examples are many, albeit often 
hidden in our English version, as 
when the unjust judge said: “Because 
this widow is a nuisance to me, I will 
redress her wrong, lest she keep on 
coming and end by giving me a black 
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eye.’ How fond He was of quoting 
eommon proverbs, pithy and humor- 
ous sayings which hit off the situation 
or pointed a lesson—like the meta- 
phor about the mote and the beam. 
But a supreme example was the in- 
stance of the woman taken in sin and 
brought to Him for sentence. Her 
accurers were bigoted and stern, and 
they wished to trap Him, but they 
themselves got caught when He asked 
those who were without sin to cast the 
first stone, and then stooped down to 
write on the ground—it may be to 
hide His smile. He heard their foot- 
steps as one by one they skulked 
away. Out of such mingled humor 
and pity were born those sweet, un- 
dying words wherein He told the wo- 
man to go and sin no more. 

But humor has still a deeper mean- 
ing. Whimsical it may be, capricious 
and elusive, but it is itself a philos- 
ophy of life. Why do we laugh? What 
do we laugh at? Such are the ques- 
tions asked by Bergson in his recent 
essay on laughter, and he answers 
them by saying that when a thing 
acts like a man, or a man acts like a 
thing, we are stirred to laughter. A 
man stubs his toe and stumbles, and 
we laugh. Why? Because his mind 
is elsewhere and his body acts like a 
wooden thing. That is to say, even the 
temporary triumph of matter over 
mind is ridiculous, and our laughter 
is a refutation of materialism. Such 
a triumph is abnormal, unnatural, be- 
cause the world is made on a differ- 
ent plan. Were it otherwise, no one 
would have the heart to laugh when 
aman trips and stumbles. So that the 
joyous laughter of the race becomes, 
in this way, a proof and prophecy of 
faith. Men would never have laughed 
had they believed that they live in a 
wicked world where aspiration is 
mocked, and blind Force or Fate 
makes sport of human hopes and joys. 

That is why the laughter of little 


children touches us so deeply. There 
is so much religion in it, more real 
theology in fact than in many a heavy 
tome. For it is here, in the pure 
naturalisms of life, in its free and un- 
forced revealings, rather than in la- 
bored logic, that its real quality is to 
be found. When the pessimist has 
made his dark argument, the laugh of 
a babe refutes it, proclaiming what 
Stevenson called the veiled kindness of 
the Father of men and the ultimate 
decency of things. It is faith at its 
best and purest. Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven; and their laughter is 
an echo from the heart of things, the 
intuition of the essential kindness that 
is there. Of such, too, is the kingdom 
of Him who made the child-heart, 
with its purity and joy and forgive- 
ness, the symbol of the Gospel He had 
come to bring—the good news that 
God loves us and that back of all 
shadows is His smile. 

Heaven has been called “a land of 
no laughter.” How curious it is, re- 
marks the gentle Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, that we always con- 
sider solemnity, and the absence of all 
gay surprises and encounters of wit, 
as essential to the idea of the future 
life of those whom we thus deprive 
of half their faculties and then call 
them blessed! If that be so, there are 
not a few who, even in this life, seem 
to be preparing for that smileless 
eternity by banishing all gayety from 
their hearts and all joy from their 
faces. No; let us have done with any 
religion which bids us sit and hear 
each other groan, and which would 
make even heaven joyless and forlorn. 
It is a good world in which to live, 
despite its woes—perhaps because of 
them—and if we live as for the will 
of Him who made it, life will be bet- 
ter further on. 


“We are like them that dream. 
Our mouth is filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing.”’ 
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SERMONS AND LECTURES 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 24, 191I5—EVERYMAN'S WAR 


Prayer. 


Almighty Father, who art the en- 
lightener and redeemer of man, in 
the shadow of Thy wings let us find 
rest and renewal of spirit; for when 
our strength is of Thee it is strong, 
when it is our own it is weak. Truly, 
Thou wouldst have us to accept Thy 
will not because we .must, but because 
we may, not in dumb resignation, but 
with joy, looking behind to Thy good 
spirit and before to the land of up- 
rightness. Grant us to be of those 
who delight in Thy law, who know 
that Thy will is love, and Thy love 
wise, and who see the brightness on 
the other side of life. 

Thou light of faithful souls, may 
we be truly cleansed of heart, and 
by Thy spirit live for the day, not over 
charged with worldly cares, but joined 
with Thee in the great fellowship of 
eternal life. Lift us above the weary 
round of harassing drudgeries into 
the pure and serene air of Thy pres- 
ence, that we may return to our labors 
with the gladness of a new power, 
the dignity of a new patience; that 
what Thou hast sown in mercy may 
spring up in growth of character and 
the fruit of duty alone. Help us to 
live more nearly as we pray, that so 
Wwe may be worthy to receive an an- 
swer. 

Eternal Pity, let the time past suf- 
fice to have wrought out the folly 
of our wills, that with all our hearts, 
and minds, and strength we may now 
seek Thy face and live in the light. 
Amidst all uncertainties, make us cer- 
tain of Thy love, that humility may 
be our sanctuary, Thy service our 
worship, and dark death but a gate- 
way to the larger freedom of Thy 
truth. Here be the knowledge of 
Thee increased, and there let it be 
perfected; here let our love of Thee 
grow, and there may it ripen in rich- 
ness of revelation and radiance of 
beauty, fulfilling our faith in vision. 

Sanctify us to Thyself in the quiet 
of this hour; search our souls and cast 


out of us every evil thought, every 
base desire, all envy and pride and un- 
belief, that we may offer our lives 
as a sacrifice holy and acceptable in 
Thy sight. Arm us with Thy truth, 
and defend us by Thy grace, that we 
may win victory over our infirmities 
within and the enemies of the soul 
which surround us. Teach us that no 
evil can hurt us, if, with true loyalty 
of love and firmness of faith, we fol- 
low the Captain of our Salvation, in 
whom is our hope and our help ever- 
more; in whose name we offer our 
prayer, Amen, 


Sermon. 


“What I would, that I do not; 
but what I hate, that I do. I see 
another law in my members, war- 
ring against the law of my mind.” 
Rome (i0-25- : 


“So fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air; but I keep my 
body under.” 1 Cor. 9:26,27. 


No one of us needs to have these 
texts expounded to him. They read 
like a leaf torn out of our inner life. 
and when Stevenson, after reading the 
seventh of Romans at his evening 
hour of prayer, dreamed that night 
of Jeykll and Hyde, we know what 
he meant. Those two figures are so 
real that we seem to have seen them 
ourselves, not in a dream, but in the 
light of open day. In one of his 
plays, Plautus—a Roman dramatist 
who lived before Christ—describes a 
young man debating with himself 
whether he should go into a house 
or revelry. He hestitates a moment, 
knowing that its seductions will rob 
him of his manhood: “T’ll get a 
wine cup for a helmet, a garland for 
my martial plume, dice for my spear, 
and a soft robe for my _ corselet.” 
Nevertheless, he goes in, being too 
weak to resist the lure of evil. For 
once a pagan poet may be allowed to 
play the commentator on a Christian 
apostle, and his comment might have 
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been written yesterday, so true it is 
to life. 

The reference in the second text is 
to the athletic contests in the Isth- 
mian games of Corinth, where men 
wrestled, fought, and ran races while 
the victors of the previous years 
looked down upon them from seats 
of honor. If a man won a prize he 
was crowned with laurel and borne 
home in triumph. For these contests 
men put themselves to severe training, 
enduring hardship that their bodies 
might become hard for the test; and 
So the Apostle says we should do 
in our struggle for the higher prize 
of the eternal life. We must fight, 
not as one who beats the air—strik- 
ing wildly and hitting nothing, but for 
the definite purpose of subduing our 
bodies and making ourselves ‘‘athletes 
of the spirit,” as the early Christians 
called themselves. His last words, 
‘Vest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself become 
a castaway,’ have been misread. He 
is still thinking of the games, and 
of himself as the herald whose office 
it was to announce the conditions of 
the contests, and means that he must 
keep himself in training lest he be 
rejected by the very tests which he 
proclaims. 

There are two ways in which we 
might approach our theme today. 
There is the question as to why the 
life of man from the cradle to the 
grave, like the life of nature round 
about him,. is so ordered as to be 
always a conflict. Even in her quiet- 
est scenes, as biologists tell us, nature 
is a battlefield, and the war never 
ends. Everywhere it is a struggle for 
existence and the survival of the 
fittest, one form of life preying upon 
another without mercy. Such an ap- 
proach might bring us to the topic, 
most timely indeed, as to whether, 
since war seems to be a law of the 
world, we may ever hope for peace. 
And this, in turn, would suggest the 
question of the benefits of war, just 
now so much discussed. Minds as far 
apart as Zola, Ruskin, and James have 
been reluctantly compelled, by force 
of facts, to admit that peace and the 
civil vices flourish together, and that 
war is a purifier of races. They hold 
that what is won by war is wasted by 
peace, and that in times of quiet, 
humanity tends to rot in luxury; but 
that is not our theme today, except 
to say that the Muse of History, so 
far at least, offers many facts on that 
side of the issue. 
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At any rate, life is no holiday, no 
clever book, no valley of tears, but 
always and everywhere a warfare, a 
fight hand to hand and foot to foot. 
It is provided in the essence of things 
that from any fruition of success, no 
matter what, shall come forth some 
thing to make a_ greater’ struggle 
necessary. Every inch of the ground 
is disputed and must be conquered. 
and this is equally true in the life of 
the spirit. Saints and sages, since 
the time of St. Paul and before, have 
always thought of the moral life in 
terms of conflict, using the metaphors 
of war to describe it. Stevenson held 
the loss of loved ones and the law 
in our members to be “the two cure- 
less crooks’ in the human lot, but 
he admitted them to be facts. While 
we may wonder why things are so, 
none the less we must take them as 
they are and make the best of them, 
and not let them make the worst of 
us. It must be that He who sets us 
here in the midst of conflict knows 
that only by struggle can we become 
strong, and that ease is not the ideal 
which he sets up for us to attain, else 
life would have been differently ar- 
ranged. This then is the fact: life is 
ever a war, and no man can win the 
fight for another, and no man can win 
it alone. 

Therefore we are met to talk in a 
simple, straightforward way of the 
fight which every man has with him- 
self, and, if it may be, so to review 
and command our forces that our bat- 
tle for a better life may be a victory. 
Often have we met defeat and humil- 
iation; again it has been a drawn bat- 
tle, with the honors even; and some- 
times the joy of victory has been ours. 
But, forgetting those scenes which 
are behind, we press forward to the 
mark of the prize cf our high calling. 
Abjuring all ideas that bid us bow 
to sin as inevitable, and remembering 
that growth when it comes to man is 
thru man, let us lift a clean flag to the 
winds and vow to stand by it or die. 
It is a solitary battle. Between us 
and others, even those dearest to us, 
there ebbs and flows what Tennyson 
called an ‘“‘unplumbed, salt, estrang- 
ing sea,’’ as tho each soul were an 
island by itself. Upon the landscape 
of the mind the forces surge to and fro 
with none to see them but God and 
ourselves; and while others may 
cheer us by influence and example, 
we must win the trophy single-handed. 
Character can not be conferred, and 
life is so planned that individual re- 


sponsibility, alike for victory and de- 
feat is unescapable. 

Some men have a harder fight than 
others and there are a few rare souls 
who seem to have no fight at all. Such 
was Emerson, in whose pages we find 
no sense of moral weakness, no pray- 
er for forgiveness, and seemingly no 
scar of mortal defeat. He was so 
serene, so radiant, so stainless, Reli- 
gion slept warm in his blood, and his 
victory seems to have been won for 
him before he was born by a clean- 
minded, God-fearing ancestry. For, 
when a man wins the fight with him- 
self, he makes it easier for those 
who come after him to win it, easier 
for them to see what is true and to 
do what is right. But where there is 
one Emerson, there are millions of 
men, like Burns, to whom every day 
is a desperate battle with hardly a 
moment of truce. They must needs 
post sentinels and sleep on their arms, 
and even then they are sometimes 
surprised and carried captive away. 
Others give up the fight, or desert to 
the ranks of evil, only to be impris- 
oned in the most appalling bondage of 
soul. Many are tempted to do this, 
despite all warnings, so desperate does 
the fight become at times, as witness 
these lines of authentic insight into 
the human heart: 


“A man said unto his angel— 

‘My spirits are fallen thru, 

I can no longer carry this battle, 
Oh Friend, what shall I do? 

The terrible kings are upon me 
With spears that are deadly bright: 
Against me thus from the cradle 
Do Fate and my fathers fight.’ 


And unto the man said his angel— 
‘While the terrible ranks of evil 
Still darken the walls of about, 
Beat within with a broken spear, 
And rise on the last redoubt. 

To fear not sensible failure, 

And mind not the seen at all, 
Keep thy heart on things Unseen, 
And battling for these to fall.’”’ 


Others skulk to cover, trying to 
evade all blame for their failures. As 
at first used, the Scapegoat was an 
acted parable designed to make vivid 
the fact of Divine forgiveness, but 
human nature is human nature, and 
man wishes to get rid not only of 
the responsibility for his sins, but 
also, and sometimes much more, of 
the penalty of them. Hence his varied 
and ingenious devices whereby to shift 
blame—sophisms so subtle and art- 
ful withal, that one would think him 


more sinned against than sinning. 
Time out of mind men have said 
that Satan bewitches them into evil; 
that he lays nets to catch their feet, 
stirs up the storms of passion, and 
lures them in the garb of an angel 
of light. The better to justify them- 
selves, or at least to find excuse, they 
magnify him) into an archangel or 
Evil dividing divinity with God, 
against whose arts and spells man 
may not hope to win. If this be so, 
then the moral life is of all adven- 
tures the most perilous; but it is only 
another effort of man to evade the 
real issue. No one has exposed this 
fine art of dodging with more accur- 
acy than Shakespeare, in these flam- 
ing sentences of Elizabethan blunt- 
ness and honesty of insight in King 
Lear: 

“This is the excellent foppery of 
the world that when we are sick in 
fortune—often the surfeit of our own 
behavior—we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; as if we were villains of neces- 
sity; fools by heavenly compulsion; 
Knaves and thieves by spherical pre- 
dominance; drunkards and adulterers 
by enforced obedience to planetary 
influence; and all that we are evil in, 
by divine thrusting on.” 

Like Tomlinson, in the Kipling poem 
of that name—a poem we should read 
at least once a month—we sin so un- 
originally that we are not fit for the 
company of honest sinners. Tomlinson 
knocks at the gates of hades, but 
Satan declines to admit him on the 
ground that, by his own confession, 
some one else was to blame for all 
his sins, and sends him back to earth 
to carry a message to the sons of men: 

“That the sins they do two by two, 

They must pay for one by one.” 

Let us heed this lesson, and have 
done with our craven, crawling cow- 
ardice; for the first condition of moral 
victory is to confess that we have 
played the fool, and that we and not 
another have wrought our own un- 
doing. All our excuses are shown 
to be shams by the fate-like swiftness 
of penalty descending upon us, like 
the Furies of old—God help us, hypo- 
crites even unto ourselves, until Nem- 
esis brings us to our knees! 

INow, the two secrets of victory, as 
Bismark taught, are, first, to be bet- 
ter prepared for our foe; and second, 
to isolate our enemy and not let him 
invoke the aid of allies. Hence the 
wisdom of the Apostle in urging us 
to put on the whole armor of God, in- 
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cluding the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, the shield of faith, and above 
all the sword of the Spirit—that good 
sword which Great-heart found in the 
hand of Valiant, and which he de- 
clared to be the right Jerusalem blade. 
Here lies the deep necessity of train- 
ing the young in the ways of right 
and truth, thereby arming them 
against the darts and wiles of evil in 
later days. From how many dan- 
gers a youth is protected who begins 
his life with his moral principles so 
firmly fixed that he will not yield tho 
lewdness court him in the shape of 
heaven, and a noble faith in the things 
that are real. No man wins a fight 
unless he wins it before he arrives 
on the field; and he is the wis? man 
who, like Socrates, makes it his busi- 
ness to arm the young against the 
lure of evil, and put into their hands 
the sword which pierces even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit. 
God be thanked for those who in 
homes of sweet piety helped us to 
put on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, and trained us to use it! 

Howbeit, no matter how well armed 
a& man may be, unless he keeps his 
wits and fights warily he may suffer 
reverse in the fray. There’ is a 
strategy of the moral life, and the 
Master laid stress on spiritual shrewd- 
nesS aS a quality needed by those 
who would follow Him. By the time 
a man is thirty he ought to know 
where he is weak and mass his forees 
at that point, taking no risks thru lack 
of vigilance or diligence. Nor should 
we forget that many a moral disaster 
ig due to physical conditions. Weari- 
ness of body and the depression which 
it induces expose a man to subtle 
perils against which, if he be wise, 
he will be on guard. Especially 
must we watch those moods of dead- 
ly dullness of soul, such as come to all 
at times, when the springs of thought 
and feeling seem dried up, and the 
soul is asleep—such a mood as cost 
Jean Christophe the worst moral de- 
feat of his life. How well the Saints 
knew those dark and dreadful hours 
of aridity of soul, and how earnestly 
they prayed to be rescued from the 
troops of dismal fears that assailed 
them. Remembering those hours of 
deadly lethargy, and their desperate 
danger, it is no wonder that the poet 
wrote: 


“T kneel not now to pray that Thou 
Make white one single sin, 

I only kneel to thank Thee, Lord, 
For what I have not been— 


For deeds which sprouted in my heart 
But ne’er to bloom were brought, 
For monstrous vices which I slew 
In the shambles of my thought. 


Some said I was a righteous man— 
Poor fools. The gallows tree 
(If Thou hadst let one foot to slip) 

Had grown a limb for me. 


So for the man I might have been 
My heart has ceased to mourn— 

‘Twere best to praise the living Lord 
For monsters never born. 


To bend the spiritual knee 
(Knowing myself within) 

And thank the kind benignant God 
For what I have not been.” 


Furthermore, if a man is to be a 
soldier of the light, he must practice 
an austere discipline with himself, the 
better to harden what is soft within 
and temper his nature. What a 
throng of spies, including . every 
species of riff-raff, knock at the gates 
of our minds. Often respectably 
dressed, suave and plausible of speech, 
going perhaps under false names, 
if we are lax they gain admittance, 
become’ familiar and make _ us, 
before we have done, bitterly re- 
gret our folly in letting them 
in. Indeed, most of our _ trouble 
comes of admitting these traitors 
who torment us and weaken our 
forces. Pleasure comes in gay robe 
and smiling face, and Duty with a 
gray coat, but both alike must be 
made to give the countersign—as in 
the old times of trial the Bohemian 
saints admitted to their company only 
those who knew the sweet word, “In 
His Name.” For we fight, not only 
against flesh and blood, but against 
artful enemies of the soul who seek 
by every device to betray our hearts 
and overthrow our faith; and he takes 
too great a risk who admits any 
thought or wish or passion that can- 
not pass the test. By the same token, 
the very dangers to which all are ex- 
posed and our many defeats should 
teach us charity for those who fail 
and fall—remembering that every 
man fights a hard fight against many 
odds—some a much harder fight than 
others. 

Since this is so, since life is and 
must ever be a warfare of the soul 
against dust, of faith against doubt, 
of light against darkness, he is wise 
who enlists under the leadership of 
the great Captain of Salvation-——a 
majestic figure so tall that He out- 
tops humanity, yet so sweetly human 
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that He is touched with a feeling for 
our infirmities—He who in the lonely 
wilderness, weak of body and weary 
of spirit, fought the dark monsters 
of evil and put them to flight. He 
can transform the sinful habits of 
a lifetime into heroic purity and forti- 
tude of character. He can reinforce 
a fainting, irresolute soul and make 


it a fortress of power. He can turn 
a bitter swamp of sorrow into a fer- 
tile garden of moral beauty. Some of 
us have seen Him do all these things, 
and we know that He does come with 
His sweet ministry of healing and of 
help, and an infinite moral sympathy 
—turning defeat into victory, and the 
sob of shame into a shout of joy. Let 
us follow him! 


SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 31, 1915—“ALSO IN ME” 


Prayer 


Merciful God, who art the goal of 
all our seeking, enlighten our minds 
with the brightness of Thy truth and 
purify our souls by Thy grace, that 
with cleansed hearts and simple faith 
we may offer our morning sacrifice, 
and in the adversities of this world 
have Thee ever for our Guide. To 
know Thee is life, to trust Thee is 
freedom, to obey Thee is a kingdom, 
and to love Thee is the secret of that 
joy which the passing world cannot 
give, nor take away. Show us that the 
worth of life consists not in what we 
have, but in what we are, and in what 
we may be, by the wonder of Thy 
grace. 

Teach us to accept Thy will as the 
foundation of our happiness, and build 
upon that basis, day by day, our house 
of faith, our fortress of defence, our 
watch-tower of hope. Let us hold 
Thee fast with a loving and adoring 
confidence, and let our affections be 
fixed on Thee, that so the unbroken 
communion of our hearts with Thee 
may accompany us whatsoever we do, 
thru life and in death. Renew each 
day in us a sense of Thy presence, and 
let it be the supreme reality,-a con- 
stant impulse within us to trustfulness 
and courage amid the shadows that 
haunt our human way. 

Thou who art Love, behold we bring 
Thee our poor hearts as an offering of 
worship; fill them with Thy holy Spir- 
it, and suffer nought that is impure 
to enter and abide with us. Quiet the 
tumult of our thought and the clamor 
of our desires, that we may listen to 
the whisper of Thy voice within us 
telling us of Thy loving-kindness, of 
Thine infinite mercy, of Thy redeem- 
ing grace. Make us to know the love 
wherewith Thou hast loved us; fash- 
ion us into the likeness of Him whom 
we follow; and whatever befall, may 
nothing take from us the profound 
assurance that we are Thine forever. 

Unto Thy mighty love we make our 
entreaty for those who have sorrows 
heavy and hard to bear, beseeching 


Thy strength and healing; and for 
those who have wandered afar, and 
lost their way in the dark. Oh, look 
upon us in our need, and have mercy; 
lift our weakness into power; and 
forgive the sins which our sinfulness 
hides from us. Draw us each day, if 
it be but a little, nearer to Thee, and 
may no day pass without our having 
done a little to make Thee real to 
men. Thus alone would we live, that 
we may live more unto Thee; thus 
would we die, longing to love Thee 
more; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” John 14:1. 


Perhaps no words ever spoken upon 
this earth have brought more healing 
to the human heart than the chapter 
from which this text is taken. The 
feet of humanity have made a beaten 
path to it in the midst of the years, 
finding in its grave and simple words 
faith for today and hope for the mor- 
row. In dark vaults, on snowy hill- 
sides, on land and sea, by day and by 
night it has been read, and hearts 
bowed down have been helped to lay 
hold of a dim great Hand and live 
despite their woes. Familiar as its 
words are, like sunrise asd sunset they 
never lose their wonder and beauty, 
and we love them as we love no other 
words. 

If any one asks to know the heart 
of our Christian faith, he need go no 
further than this text, which tells us 
the one thing we most want to know 
in tones so tender that in the very 
telling we are made to feel that at the 
heart of our sorrow there is an infin- 
ite sympathy. Assuming our primary 
and instinctive faith in God, instead 
of arguing about it, by a sweet mys- 
tery of their own these few words 
make us realize how near He is, how 
benign, and how homelike is His pres- 
ence. That is the great secret of the 
Bible. Just because it is a book of 
vision, not of logic, it never tells us 
on what faith in God rests, or what 
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exactly it involves. And therein it is 
wise, for the side of our nature which 
lies open to Him, the modes in which 
He makes us aware of Himself, are 
unsearchable; no formal statement 
could include them. Yet the certainty 
of God is for all the Bible writers the 
one supreme reality, the first truth and 
the last. 

There are those who gay that if the 
Master were speaking today, He 
would reverse the order of His words, 
and say, Ye believe in me, believe also 
in God. Perhaps so. For whatever 
else may be uncertain, all now agree 
that the life of Jesus is the sovereign 
wonder of this mortal world, and the 
men of today are haunted as never be- 
fore by its ineffable beauty. But when 
they look out into the universe thru 
the vast perspectives of astronomy, 
and the long ages of geology, they find 
it hard to believe that the Power 
which rules those dark immensities is 
like the gentle, all-pitiful, heroic spirit 
of Jesus. That is to say, whereas in 
former times men doubted the divin- 
ity of Jesus, today they are wondering 
whether God is as good as Jesus. He 
knows little of the thought of our day 
who is unacquainted with this atti- 
tude, and how it makes the old de- 
bates evoked by Channing and Emer- 
son obsolete. For that reason, our 
age, of all others, needs to have the 
truth as it is in Jesus made vivid in 
all its revealing splendor. 

Yet the men of today have faith in 
God as truly as did the men to whom 
the Gospel was first preached. They 
believe in the unity of the universe, in 
the unity of knowledge, and the unity 
of the moral life; and whether they 
know it or not, these are so many 
forms of faith in God. Science seeks 
to reduce to their place in that unity 
the innumerable facts which show 
themselves to us in apparent isolation, 
and it is convinced that this can be 
done. Such conviction is faith in 
God in one of its most essential 


aspects, albeit men of science, by 
the very limits which they set 
for their labors, are apt to have 


an imperfect faith in God—a faith 
which does justice to some, but not 
to all of the facts thru which God is 
made known. 'Thus we have Spencer 
talking about ‘an infinite and eternal 
Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed,” as if God were less personal 
than man. Perhaps we do not need to 
prove our faith in God decisively once 
for all, because we are all the time 
proving it in detail. Still, if we may 
not attain to comprehension, as we 


manifestly cannot—which is itself an 
eloquent argument for faith—it is per- 
mitted us to win a victorious conclus- 
ion, as witness the daring insight of 
Berkeley: 

“Some truths there are so near and 
obvious to the mind that a man need 
only open his eyes to see them. Such 
I take this important one to be, to wit, 
that all the choir of heaven and fur- 
niture of earth, in a word, all those 
bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any sub- 
sistence without a mind; that their 
being is to be perceived or known; 
that, consequently, so long as they are 
not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exist in my mind, or that of any 
other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all, or else must 
subsist in the mind of some Eternal 
Spirit.” 

And yet these words, noble and tri- 
umphant as they are, leave the heart 
unmoved asif the reality of God were 
the alternative of some logical puzzle. 
How different it all is when we turn 
to the great little book and hear the 
Master talking in the Upper Room, 
telling us of the nearness of God, of 
His infinite humility, and urging us 
to believe “also in Me.” Suddenly the 
awful, cloud-robed infinite seems to 
speak to us across the table, the lofty 
becomes lovely and intimate, and the 
loneliness ef life is lost in a great 
friendship. No wonder the _ early 
Church insisted on adding faith in 
Jesus to faith in God, since He re- 
veals not only what God is, but what 
man may be—how pain and cruelty 
and tragedy can be taken up into a 
human life and transformed into a 
beauty and truth. Hitherto, then, 
has humanity risen, and if that 
is so, God cannot be below, but 
must be on or above this level. 
On any theory, this holiness, this 
graciousness, this enthusiasm for 
humanity, this capacity for sac- 
rifice, must also be in God. As 
Martineau said, the only thing to 
save us from idolatry is to worship 
Jesus as the image of God, since we 
are always worshiping images, men- 
tal if not others. And it is the vision 
of God in Christ, “He Himself with 
His human air,’ that lightens our 
human hurden and makes the yoke of 
life easy to hear. 

Let me ask you to lay to heart 
three thinsgss which these little words, 
“also in me,’ make luminous in our 
thought and life. First of all, faith in 
Christ means faith in God as the 
Father of spirits, who is i» ceaseless 
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ccmmunication with all human gouls 
which owe their being to Him, who 
sees in each of them something of 
infinite value, and who is ever open- 
ing to them all a fellowship with 
Himself which is life everlasting. 
There were dim glimpses of this truth 
before Jesus came, as when the Greeks 
invoked Zeus as the Father of gods 
and men, or, to speak of nothing else. 
when the Hebrew prophets addressed 
God as Father in their prayers. But 
when we turn from their words to 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, how 
much deeper the word Father is, how 
much more it contains of that in- 
effable tenderness and longing love 
which men have wished to know but 
hardly dared to dream! For Jesus 
not only spoke about the Father, but 
so lived in Him, loved Him, and in- 
carnated Him in act and gesture and 
presence, that all who walked with 
Him became aware of the Father also. 
This is their own testimony; and what 
is more wonderful, it has been the 
testimony of every age since He 
walked here below. 

This no one can deny; it is a fact 
of history that since Jesus lived men 
have come to think of God in a deeper 
way, more hopefully and with less of 
that dark fear which hung like a 
cloud over the earlier years; and 
those who live as He lived, obeying 
His words, have found that the truth 
of the divine Fatherhood becomes 
sure and all-transfiguring. If we wish 
to know God as the Father and believe 
in Him, if we wish to have in our 
own hearts the assurance that all 
things work together for good, if 
we wish to have kindled in our 
souls the devotion that will enable us 
to see in the lowest and least of men 
the sons of God to whom we owe love 
and service; if we really wish this— 
and we may well search our hearts 
before we answer—the way is as sure 
and plain today as ever it was on the 
hillsides of Judea. We must give our- 
selves to Him, put on His yoke and 
learn of Him, asking nothing but to 
be like Him; and as we do, the Father 
in whom He lived, and who lived in 
Him, will become the sure and present 
God of our lives also. Even the 
truth of God as our Father, if held as 
a mere theory, while it, may modify 
our thinking, will not give us the 
strength and courage of heart which 
we need amidst the darkness of this 
world. 

Once we take to heart this greatest 
of all truths, trust it, and live our 
lives in the light of it, there will no 
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longer be any doubt as to the second 
truth as it is in Jesus—that God for- 
gives sins and restores sinners. Some 
there are who tell us that we make too 
much ado about sin, but the great 
minds of the race, seeing the tragedy 
of it in their own lives and in the life 
of humanity, are overwhelmed by it. 
Socrates said to Plato that God might 
forgive sin, but he did not see how 
He could do it. There is no undoing 
the past, and forgiveness seems im- 
possible. Things are what they are, 
and the results will be what they will 
be; why, then, should we deceive our- 
selves? With this conclusion our mod- 
ern scientific thought agrees. This is 
even represented as a kind of faith in 
God, a recognition of his inviolable 
moral order, and the solemn truth 
that He is not mocked. No doubt there 
is a dim kind of faith even in this 
despair—faith, at least, in the fidelity 
of God—and it is more noble by far 
than the temper which makes light 
of sin. But it is an imperfect faith, 
lacking the depth and breadth and 
grandeur of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus. 

If anything is plain in the life of 
Jesus, it is that sin had for Him no 
such character of finality as it hag 
for modern fatalism. Certainly He did 
not make light of sin—indeed, He 
made the sense of it more vivid—but 
He did not regard it as a doom from 
which there is no escape. There were 
powers in God for dealing with it, for 
restoring the souls which it had en- 
slaved, and these powers were at werk 
in Him. Not in His word only did He 
make this fact real; it was the great 
revelation of His life. Men who have 
been alienated from God and hope- 
lessly enthralled by evil found, thru 
him, a way to the Father and a new 
life of purity. Things are what they 
are, but human souls are not things, 
and the love of God is mighty to save. 
Worse cannot be said or thought of 
any one than “this my son was dead’’; 
but the grace of God can raise the 
dead, and make things that are as tho 
they were not. From Augustine to our 
own day, a host rise up and bear wit- 
ness to this truth, confirming it by lives 
made white by His mercy. Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory by 
His law of love which overcomes the 
law of sin and death, and sets us 
free! 

Then there is that other question, 
which so haunts the minds of men, 
despite their affected indifference to 
it—the question of a future life. There 


is not in the entire realm of nature, so 
far as we know it, a single real anal- 
ogy to immortality, and we need not 
waste our time in trying to find it. 
The inevitableness of death, its finality, 
the impossibility of immortality in na- 
ture, our inability to conceive of the 
conditions of a future life—all these 
were as present to the mind of Jesus as 
to our own minds. None the less, know- 
ing what it is in the love of God to 
give, and in the soul of man to re- 
ceive, He bids us not to be troubled 
about death. When all 1s said, tre 
real basis of our Christian faith in 
immortality is not in any argument, 
nor even in the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus—much as that fact may 
intensify the faith of those who ac- 
cept it—but in the disclosure of the 
amazing truth of the love of God. 
Let a man lay hold of that truth with 
his whole heart, and he will find that, 
while the fact of death remains, the 
fear of it fades. Seen in this truer and 


clearer light, the grim reality of 
death becomes kindly, sisterly, as 
sweet St. Francis used to sing of it. 


There are times when to believe in 
the love of God seems the most nat- 
ural of all things. ut when a man 
looks up into the night sky, and 
Knows that the earth is only a tiny 
speck in infinity; when self knowl- 
edge makes him aware not only of 
his littleness but of his unworthiness; 
when, having lighted the lamp, he 
looks into his own heart and finds 
rags for virtue, vanity, folly, and rub- 
bish without end, the love of God 
becomes almost incredible, almost un- 
thinkable, What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him? Not the man of 
genius, Homer, Dante, Emerson; not 
the man of power, like Luther or 
Lincoln; nor the saintly man, like 
Wesley or Woolman—}hut this man, 
myself as known to myself in honest 
hours, what is this man that Goa 
should be mindful of him? Then it is 
that this text rises and shines like a 
pulse of fire in the evening sky. Then 
those simple words march with the 
tramp of triumph over our fears and 
foolish faithlessness, Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me—believe that 
He is like Me—and light shineth in 
darkness! 

Especially do we need to live by 
this faith today, living as we are in a 
world of war and misery. Only the 
other day a noble man felt able to 
say that in spite of all this hubbub of 
talk about peace, all down the ages 
war has continued, as if not a word 


had been said against it. However 
plausible that may seem, it is funda- 
mentally untrue; for the forces of 
peace, often too subtle and elusive to 
be seen or heard are mobilizing, and 
in the future war will face a more re- 
sourceful hostility than ever. In more 
profound touch with history in its 
larger sweep was the Apostle who, 
faced with the upheavals and dis- 
tresses of his time, quietly said: ‘““We 
see not yet all things put under Him, 
but we see Jesus!’”’ There speaks the 
voice of faith, alive to the darker side 
of life, not cheating itself with shal- 
low optimism, but believing that, tho 
seemingly set back, the good is grow- 
ing and will yet prevail. When so 
much igs dark, may we have eyes to 
see Him, and faint not. 

Nor is the picture altogether dark. 
Thrilling beyond words is the story of 
how, on Christmas Eve in _ the 
trenches, the English began to sing, 
“Christians, Awake!” and the Christ- 
ian did awake in English and in Ger- 
mans, and they were no longer 
enemies, but friends. Of a sudden, 
as if moved by the old and tender 
memories, the Germans came out of 
their trenches with a little Christmas 
tree lighted, and the English ran to 
meet them.: It was a charge without 
guns, against all rules of war—like a 
change of weather, the sun coming out 
after a storm. When it happened, no 
one was surprised; it seemed more 
natural than wonderful Every one who 
tells of it speaks as if he had seena 
miracle. Some say the darkness be- 
came strange and beautiful, as the 
men met out there under the Christ- 
mas stars, and the former state of 
war seemed the unnatural thing in it 
all. What a scene of prophecy! What 
a power there is even in the memory 
of Him who taught us to be even as 
little ones who play! 

Too often we talk of the natural 
man as if he were a kind of a goril- 
la; as if nothing were natural but our 
appetites and passions and those hab- 
its of a distant past of which we are 
not yet rid. But we have also souls 
which are as natural to us as our flesh, 
and which have great hungers. How 
else could the gentle Christ surprise 
and capture those two hostile 
armies and make them, if only for a 
brief time, boys on Christmas Eve, 
forgetting brutal war in memory of 
Him! Christians, awake! Ye believe in 
God, believe also in Him who wrought 
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that wonder on a red field of war! 
If His church has failed, He has not 
failed, nor will He fail to bring the 
joy of brotherhood for which this sad 
world waits! 


“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—TI say 


That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And only a God—I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and 
hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 7, 1914—THE RELIGION OF AMERICA 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, thus far hast Thou 
brought us on the road that leads to 
our city of habitation, and in this brief 
pause we have made in our journey 
we would lift up hearts of adoration. 
Grant us stillness, receptivity, detach- 
ment of mind, that in this moment of 
rest and retrospect we May commune 
with Thee, and renew our sense of the 
things that endure in a world of cease- 
less change. With hearts full of name- 
less needs and sacred memories, we 
would praise Thee for Thy loving kind- 
ness, and the more earnestly give 
thanks because our own hearts tell us 
how unworthy we are of Thy mercy. 

Humbly we entreat Thee for our 
native land, where are many peoples 
under one sky, brought together by 
Thy will that together they may work 
out Thy vast purpose upon earth. Rev- 
erently we remember what was pure 
and strong in the faith of those who 
shaped our nation from rude begin- 
nings, and how, thru the visions of 
great souls and the yearnings of ob- 
scure lives, Thou hast led us, not with- 
out trial, into these larger days. In 
times of adversity be Thou our 
strength; in the more awful testings 
of prosperity, save us from the careless 
folly which forgets the sternness of 
Thy law of right. 

Amidst tumult and the noise of 
strife we turn to Thee, O Lord our 
Father, our refuge in perplexity and 
our light in darkness. Lead us by 
Thy Spirit into the clearer air of Thy 
truth, that we may seek, and, seek- 
ing, find the clarified judgment, and 
in the calm of a great decision choose, 
out of many ways, the one straight 
path of Thy will. Make us lovers of 
‘justice between man and man, be- 
tween nation and nation, and may we 
be wise and patient amidst wild 
alarms, in full assurance that Thy jus- 
tice fails not, and that above our brok- 
en purposes Thy mighty purpose will 
persist and conquer. 

Behold we lift our humble desires 
and hopes to Thee, and pray Thee to 
make us worthy to receive from Thy- 


‘same great faiths, 


from the same 


self that purity which shall abide with 
us, and in the strength of which we 
may serve Thee in truth. Thou know- 
est that we are conscious, every one of 
us, of a desire to seek Thy way and do ° 
Thy will, to bring honor to Thy name 
and good to our humanity. Forgive 
what is past, and make our faulty 
hearts what they should be as only 
Thou canst, strengthening our feeble 
faith, that we may live useful and 
righteous lives, and so help forward 
Thy kingdom among men ere we go 
hence. In his name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“He hath not dealt so with any 

nation.” Psa. 147:20. 

Religion is a universal and elemental 
power in human life, and to limit its 
scope by restrictive adjectives would 
seem, at first glance, to be self-contra- 
dictory. For this reason, the idea of 
an American religion borders on in- 
consistency. Since all souls are alike 
genetically, and the divine life flows 
into all similarly; since human life 
pulsates to the same great needs, the 
the same great 
hopes, why speak of the religion of 
one nation as if it were unique? Is 
not the religious sentiment a supreme 
revelation of the essential unity of 
humanity, and the ultimate basis of 
brotherhood? 

Exactly, but the very fact that re- 
ligion is the creative impulse of hu- 
manity promises variety of form, of ac- 
cent and expression. While humanity 
is one, in the economy of progress a 
distinctive mission and message is as- 
signed to each great race, for the ful- 
fillment of which it is held account- 
able before the bar of history. Nat- 
urally, in the working out of that des- 
tiny the impulse common to the race 
is given form, color and characteristic 
expression by the social, political and 
intellectual environment in which it 
develops. Thus the religion of Greece 
with its myriad gods, albeit springing 
impulse as that of 
And the mod- 

new wonder 


Egypt, is yet different. 
ern man looks with a 
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upon the various costumes in which 
the religious sentiment has appeared 
in different ages and nations, and re- 
joices in its variegated life as. adding 
infinitely to its picturesque reality and 
philosophic interest. 

By the same token, no one can read 
the story of mankind aright unless he 
sees that our human life has its basis 
and inspiration in the primary intu- 
ition of kinship with God. The state, 
not less than the.church, science 
equally with theology, have their roots 
in this fundamental reality. At the 
center of human life is the altar of 
faith and prayer, and from it the arts 
and sciences spread out, fanwise, along 
all the avenues of culture. The tem- 
ples which crowned the hills of Athens 
were works of art, dreams come true 
in stone; but they were primarily trib- 
utes to the gods—the artistic genius 
finding its inspiration and motif in re- 
ligious faith. Until we lay firm hold 
of the truth of the essential religious- 
ness of human life, we have no clue to 
its meaning and evolution. So and 
only so may any one ever hope to in- 
terpret the eager, aspiring, prophetic 
life of America, whose ruling ideas and 
consecrating ideals have their author- 
ity and appeal by virtue of an under- 
lying religious conception of life and 
the world. 

For, it becomes increasingly mani- 
fest that this republic of ours — this 
melting-pot of all nations and races— 
has its own unique and animating 
spirit, its mission, and its destiny to 
fulfill. Just as to the Greeks we owe 
art and philosophy, to the Hebrews the 
profoundest religion, to the Romans 
law and orgnization, and to the 
Anglo-Saxons laws that are self-creat- 
ed from the sense of justice in the 
people; just so this nation has a dis- 
tinct contribution to make to the 
wealth of human ideals. America is 
not an accident. It Is not a fortuitous 
agglomeration of exiles and emigrants. 
Nor is it a mere experiment to test an 
abstract dogma of state. It is the nat- 
ural development of a distinct life— 
an inward life of visions, passions, and 
hopes embodying itself in outward 
laws, customs, institutions, ways of 
thinking and ways of doing things— 
a mighty spiritual fact which may well 
detain us to inquire into its meaning. 
Because we are carving a new image 
in the pantheon of history, it behooves 
us to ask whether or not from this 
teeming, multitudinous life there is not 
emerging an interpretation of religion 
distinctively and  characteristically 


American. In a passage of singular 
elevation both of language and of 
thought, Hegel explains why he did 
not consider America in his Philosophy 
of History, written in 1823: 

“America is the land of the future, 
where, in the ages that lie before us, 
the burden of the world’s history shall 
reveal itself. It is the land of desire 
for all those who are weary of the 
historical lumber-room of old Europe. 
It is for America to abandon the 
ground on which hitherto the history 
of the world has developed itself. What 
has taken place in the new world up 
to the present time is only an echo of 
the old world—the expression of a for- 
eign life; and as a land of the future, 
it has no interest for us here, for, as 
regards history, our concern must be 
with that which has been and that 
which is.’’ 

Written by a great thinker who 
studied the history of the world as an 
unfolding of the divine life of man, 
and who searched every age for the 
footprints of God, those words are 
truly memorable. They are a recog- 
nition of the unique and important 
mission of our republic, and its un- 
escapable responsibility in the arena 
of universal history. Much has hap- 
pened since Hegel wrote, and the 
drama of our national destiny, as so 
far unfolded, is a fulfillment of his 
Prophecy, as witness these words 
wherein one also of our own poets has 
set that history to music: 


“This is the new world’s gospel: Be 
ye men! 

Try well the legends of the children’s 
time; 

Ye are a chosen people, God has led 

Your steps across the desert of the 
deep 

As now across the desert of the shore; 

Mountains are cleft before you as the 
sea 

Before the wandering tribes 
rael’s sons; 

Still onward rolls the thunderous car- 
avan, 

Its coming printed on the western sky 

A cloud by day, by night a pillar of 
flame; 

Your prophets are a hundred to one 

Of them of old who cried, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord’; 

They told of cities that should fall in 
heaps, 

But yours of mightier cities that shall 
rise 

Where yet the lowly fishers spread 
their nets 


of Is- 
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The tree of knowledge in your garden 
grows, 
Not single, but at every humble door.” 


What, then, is the quality of the re- 
ligious spirit of America as it has re- 
vealed itself in our national life? Soc- 
rates was right when he said that the 
real religion of Greece was not to be 
found in its temples. Emerson made 
a like remark with respect to the re- 
ligion of England. Just so, much of 
the theology taught among us, even 
today, was transplanted to our shores 
from lands and times alien to our own. 
and, if taken literally, it would be in- 
compatible with our fundamental na- 
tional principles. It was the product 
of minds whose only idea of the state 
was that of an absolute monarchy, a 
shadow of vanished empires, a remin- 
iscence of ages when the serfdom of 
the people and the despotism of con- 
stituted authorities were established 
conditions. Its idea of God, of man, of 
salvation are such as would naturally 
occur to the subjects of a monarchy, 
and this may be one reason why they 
hardly touch the actual life of men in 
our land. Fortunately our fathers kept 
their theology and their politics apart, 
seemingly unaware of the conflict be- 
tween them. If Puritanism crystallized 
in grotesque forms about the idea of 
conscience, the genius of the Cava- 
liers was individualism. Out of these 
apparently antagonistic ideals, nur- 
tured each upon its own soil within 
our national domain, have come that 
life which is destined to embody the 
religious spirit in a form peculiar to 
America. So that, if we would know 
the theology of America, to say noth- 
ing of its religion, we must go further 
than to the creeds of our churches, 
and find it in the life of the people, 
their temper, spirit, and character. 

Obviously, if we are to know the re- 
ligion of America we must seek it in 
the Spirit of America, and what may 
that spirit be? Here we find an unus- 
ual diversity of judgment, both among 
native and foreign students, but they 
fall into two general classes. There are 
those who tell us that we are a crude, 
sordid folk, sodden in materialism, and 
others who are equally sure that we 
are a race of incurable idealists. Let 
us hasten to admit that both classes of 
our critics are right, and that it is pre- 
cisely this blending of self-interest 
with other-selfness, this robust real- 
ism working on a basis of the ideal, 
seeking to make tangible the un- 
brought grace of life and its finer val- 
ues, which constitutes the chief glory 


of our nation. What idealism alone 
leads to and ends in, India shows us. 
What its opposite results in, some 
think they see in the unimaginative, 
scientific efficiency of Germany. These 
two must be held together, that so our 
materialism may incarnate our ideal- 
ism, and our idealism consecrate and 
transfigure our materialism. 

Because this is so, because our na- 
tional spirit has this dual aspect, it is 
a blunder to leave either element out 
of account in the interpretation of our 
history. Historians are apt to empha- 
size the purely material causes of our 
national growth, interpreting it as a 
matter of chance, of geographical en- 
vironment, or, as is now the fashion, 
of economic necessity. Thus we find 
the grand traits of New England char- 
acter attributed to the harsh climate, 
to sterile soil, to hostile conditions, 
while the Revolution and the Anti-Sla- 
very movement are held to have been 
primarily commercial in their motives. 
It is not true. While no one can deny 
the influence of geography and indus- 
tries, it is little short of blasphemy to 
overlook those deeper causes — those 
glowing sentiments that have touched 
the hearts and fired the souls of our 
people. America is a land of commer- 
cial opportunity, but our hearts are 
not in our ledgers and our aspirations 
are not expressed in profits. What 
really rules this nation is a passionate 
attachment to the ideals of freedom 
and fraternity; and the soul of our 
people finds voice, not in the record of 
bank clearings, but in the far-flung 
visions of our national poets and 
heroes. 

Stephen Graham, having followed 
the Russian pilgrimage to the Holy 
City, came with the poor emigrants to 
America, and tells us that it was a 
journey from the most mystical of all 
lands to the most material. And yet, 
if we take Tolstoi as the typical man 
of Russia, of its strength and gentle- 
ness, and its strange lights and shad- 
ows, and place him alongside Lincoln, 
the most typical man of America, who 
will say that America is not also a 
land of mysticism? Indeed, when Lin- 
coln fell fifty years ago, it was Tolstoi 
who said, “He was a Christ in minia- 
ture.’”’ To say that America is idealistic 
is only another way of saying that it is 
instinctively and intensely religious; 
that our national life is rooted in spir_ 
itual] reality; and this profound relig- 
iousness has touched our history to 
finer issues, turning an almanac of 
prices into an Epic of Humanity—nay, 
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into a chapter in the very biography 
of God. 

Consider now the religious meaning 
of the basic ideas and aspirations of 
our American life. Before there was an 
American republic, thinkers in other 
lands had wrought out the gospel of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity as a 
speculative thesis; but our fathers 
proceeded from theory to practice, and 
that, too, with an unshakable faith in 
human nature. Holding that govern- 
ment must be by the people and of the 
people, they ceased theorizing and 
brought forth on this continent a na- 
tion dedicated to the truth that man 
has an inalienable right to be free — 
trusting the free man to guard his 
freedom and to find in his freedom the 
solution of whatever problems may 
arise. That is to say, they reversed the 
theological teaching of ages, and 
risked the fate of our nation on faith 
in the essential goodness of human na- 
ture and its kinship with God! Surely 
he is blind who does not see how rad- 
ical is the religious meaning of this 
first principle of our American theol- 
ogy. America is a symbol of confidence 
in human nature; it assumes the in- 
herent divinity and sacredness of man, 
and our history has justified that 
faith. 

Since this is a government of the 
people, the hideous dogma of the state 
as an abstract entity, a collective fic- 
tion, leading a life of its own, above 
and beyond that of the men who com- 
pose it—the frightful dogma which 
makes the state a kind of mortal God 
who can do no wrong, an irresponsible 
Moloch whose necessity is law, and to 
which liberty and right are to be sacri- 
ficed—has no place in America! Thank 
God we know nothing of the atheism 
that the state must do what it has to 
do, law or no law, right or no right, 
and that reasons of state justify any- 
thing, no matter how infernal! No, 
we are the state, and if our nation is 
guilty of a crime, each of us is guilty, 
in his degree, of that crime. America, 
by the very genius of its national faith, 
repudiates the political infamy of 
Machiavelli and all his ilk, holding the 
moral law to be as binding upon the 
state as it is upon the life of the indi- 
vidual man. In other words, our fath- 
ers took God into account and had re- 
spect for His eternal moral order, 
when they founded this republic, bas- 
ing it, as they did, upon a religious 
conception of life and the world. 

Foreign critics have often pointed 
out how visionary and unworkable 


such a principle is; nevertheless it 
works. To be sure, it has its inconven- 
iences at times. As Gerrit Smith used 
to say, living in an autocracy is like 
taking a voyage on a great ocean liner, 
and sailing smoothly over the sea. Its 
appointments are perfect, its service 
delightful, but we have nothing to do 
with the running of it. Whereas, living 
in a republic is like riding on a raft. It 
is less comfortable, our feet are wet 
half the time, and we have a lot of 
trouble—but we run the raft! Carl 
Schurz, in his talks with Bismark, put 
it in another way. In a monarchy, he 
said, details are well handled but the 
general tendency is wrong. In a repub- 
lic, the details may be muddled, but 
the general trend and direction are 
right, and he thought it better to be 
right in great matters even if we han- 
dle the details of national life unskill- 
fully, than to be efficient in ininor 
matiers 6nd wrong fundamentaily. 

Always, a new idea of man implies 
and involves a new conception of God. 
It was natural for the men who bowed 
low when the glittering chariot of 
Caesar swept along the streets of 
Rome to think of God as an omnipo- 
tent Emperor, ruling the world with 
an arbitrary and irresponsible al- 
mightiness. For men who live in this 
land of the free such a conception of 
God is a caricature. The citizens of a 
republic do not believe that God is 
an infinite autocrat, nor do they bow 
down to divine despotism; they wor- 
ship in the presence of an Eternal 
Father, who is always and _ every- 
where accessible to the humblest man 
who lifts his heart in prayer. Re- 
publican principles necessarily involve 
faith in the Fatherhood of God. The 
logic of the American idea leads to 
faith in a Divine Love universal and 
impartial, all-encompassing and ever- 
lasting. Mayhap we find here a hint 
why so many men, like Lincoln and 
Hay, have lived outside the church, 
not because they were irreligious, but 
because the theology of the church 
is not in accord with the theology of 
the republic. 

Also, America, itself a realized vis- 
ion, is another name for Brotherhood. 
By a process of assimilation we have 
admitted men from all the nations of 
the earth into our national fraternity, 
extending to them the right of equal 
suffrage and citizenship. They walk 
with us along our avenues of trade; 
they sit with us in our legislative halls; 
they worship with us in our temples. 
Americans all, each race brings some 
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rich gift of enterprise, idealism, and 
tradition, and all are loyal to our ge- 
nius of liberty under wise and just 
laws—many races without rancor, 
many faiths without feud. How many 
of us here today could repeat the 
words of John Hay: 

“When I look to the springs from 
which my blood descends, the first 
ancestors I ever heard of were a 
Scotchman who was half English and 
a German woman who was half 
French. Of my more’ immediate 
progenitors, my mother was from New 
England and my father from the 
South, In this bewilderment of origin 
and experience, I can only put on the 
aspect of deep humility in any gath- 
ering of favorite sons, and confess 
that I am nothing but an American.” 

Thus we are giving an actual illus- 
tration of the Brotherhood of Man— 
an illustration that is also a prophecy. 
Here the genius of America is one 
with the teachings of all true religion, 
since the spirit of fraternity is the es- 
sence of both—having its springs in 
Love, its attainment in Sacrifice, and 
its mission in Service. May this spirit 
grow and flourish to the confounding 
of all inhumanity! America knows 
nothing of a Slavic race, nothing of a 
Teutonic race, nothing of a Saxon 
race, but only the Human race, one in 
origin and destiny, as it must be one 
in a great fellowship of sympathy and 
service. No wonder the religious spirit 
of America is victoriously optimistic. 
As James Bryce said, American pa- 
triotism is itself a religion, in its con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of its 
principle, and in its conviction that 
this nation has a mission as an 
evangelist of liberty and fraternity 
among men—as truly as the Hebrew 
had a mission of righteousness to the 
ends of the earth. Of the influence of 
this spirit upon theology, a great 
Frenchman has said: 

“In a country where everything suc- 
ceeds, where at the feast of life there 
is room for all, where every man sits 
by his fireside in peace, believes what 


seems true to him, and worships God 
in every way his heart loves best, it 
must be difficult to conceive of a 
heaven with a narrow gateway and a 
salvation limited to a few. The Amer- 
ican is therefore naturally an opti- 
mist.” 

Such is the religious spirit as it has 
revealed itself in this land, colored by 
the genius of our republic, and the so- 
cial, industrial and political conditions 
under which our nation has grown—a 
faith profound and Yruitful, hearty, 
wholesome, joyous, facing the future 
with a soul of adventure, often be- 
shadowed but never eclipsed, some- 
times retarded but never defeated. If 
it is revolutionary, it is also redeem- 
ing, lifting humanity out of despotism 
into liberty, demanding the right of 
every man to stretch his arms and his 
soul, to seek that truth by which no 
man was ever injured, and to look up 
from the lap of Mother Earth into the 
face of God the Father, and climb 
“upward through law and faith to 
Love.”’ It is a great and simple faith 
in God and man, in the law of right 
and the golden rule of love; it is re- 
ligion of the future, vital with the 
vitality of the universe, the spirit of 
God moving in the heart of a great 
people—Emmanuel! 


“Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 


Our faith springs like the Eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun, 

And cries exulting unto Thee, 
O Lord, Thy will be done. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong, 
It bids the strong be just; 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 


Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there Thine arm made 
bare, 
Thy righteous will be done!” 


SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 14, 1915—A MIRROR OF THE SOUL 


Prayer 


God of our troubled world, Father 
of all souls who walk with us along 
this mortal way, grant us the peace of 
Thy presence and the joy of Thy fel- 
lowship, that our strength may be re- 
newed and our weariness refreshed. 
May the confused company of our 
thoughts keep silent, while our hearts 
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listen to those truths with whose 
voices Thou seekest to comfort and 
command us. Touched by Thy beauty, 
moved by Thy mercy, rebuked by Thy 
faithfulness, our hearts yearn for pur- 
ity, for steadfastness of faith, for such 
serenity as we never yet have known, 
and cannot have but from Thee. 
Forgive us, Lord, if when Thy disci- 


pline seems too austere, and Thy ways 
too darkly wise, we have sometimes 
doubted Thy love. If our Master, Thy 
Son, felt in a bitter hour that Thou 
hadst forsaken Him, be merciful to 
our unbelief and remember that we 
are dust. What man can breathe in 
this world, and his breath be not some- 
times a sigh? Who can feel, and his 
feeling be not sometimes a heartache? 
Living in a world of strife and sadness, 
for all who like ourselves need Thy 
mercy in trial, we offer our prayer at 
Thy altar, beseeching Thy justice for 
the oppressed, and Thy grace for the 
weary and forlorn. 

Merciful God, help all those for 
whom life is hard, and faith sometimes 
harder. To each Thou hast given a 
place in life, a talent for growth, and 
a burden to be borne; may we accept 
the conditions of our lot with humility 
and courage, and let our highest and 
holiest thoughts have an uplifting and 
‘sustaining influence upon our common 
hours. How many of the sinful Thou 
hast in times past forgiven, and ac- 
cepted; how many of the despondent 
hast Thou cheered. Forgive and ac- 
cept us, and so cheer us that we may 
forget our burden in bearing the bur- 
dens of others, and lose our sadness 
in service. 

Lord, we come not with sighs alone, 
not with confessions alone, but also, 
and much more, with deep gratitude 
for Thy mercy which bends over us 
like the sky, and Thy plenteous good- 
ness which has followed us over the 
hills and valleys of the years. Hear 
the prayer of many, with which we 
would mingle our own—that in the 
communion of the just and the fellow- 
ship of the faithful we may find joy. 
Grant us a noble life here below, the 
answer of a good conscience and the 
untaught wisdom of a pure heart, and, 
above all, the mind and spirit of Him 
who has revealed Thee as our Father, 
and taught us to pray in His name, 
Amen. 


Sermon 


‘Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul; hope thou in God.” Psa. 
42:5. 

One of the little classics of the life 
of faith is a tiny, golden book called 
“The Mirror of Simple Souls.” Written 
in the twilight of the thirteenth century 
it brings a whiff of a time far gone, 
but, like all the writings of the mys- 
ties, it has upon it the dew of morning. 
With the self-effacing humility of that 
day, the author left off his name and 
gave us only the story of his life in 


God. Albeit a book of a time of vio- 
lence and war, of rough conflict and 
wild alarm, it has in it the stillness of 
a great peace, and tells how some un- 
known saint won the only victory 
worth winning. Gentle, wise, and 
serene, the sum of its high and simple 
teaching is told in these quaint words: 

“Heaven is no other thing than God 
himself. Why was the Thief in Para- 
dise anon as the soul was departed 
from his body? He saw God, that is 
Paradise; for other thing is not Para- 
dise than to see God. And this doth 
the soul in sooth, at all times that she 
is uncumbered of herself.” 

Thruout this little book, as in every 
such story of the inner life, one sees 
gleams and glints of that other and 
greater Mirror of the Soul—the book 
of the Psalms. How wonderful is that 
tiny book of song linked with the name 
of the poet-king of Israel, who, from 
following his herds on the hillside, 
came to the throne of his people, 
bringing his shepherd flute. He lived 
in rough and cruel days, an antique 
king in a barbarie age, and yet such 
a poet was he that three thousand 
years since he lived his words are still 
the paths whereby the soul climbs up 
to God. Today his genius is a tele- 
scope which brings the steller truths 
into intimate nearness, and round the 
world march the melodies of his flute. 

Above the bed of King David, so tra- 
dition tells us, there hung a harp. At 
midnight, as the wind rippled over the 
strings, it made such music that the 
king could not sleep and must needs 
rise, and, till the pillar of dawn rose 
in the sky, search his soul for words 
worthy to fit the music of his harp. 
Thus, out of the beautiful, broken 
dreams of a man of the people which 
were of old came this book of the 
music of the human heart when swept 
by the winds of God. For a Psalm is 
a poem, and something more—a poem 
born of one of those deep and tender 
moods which come unbidden, an hour 
of sorrow or of joy, when the soul 
melts into love and prayer, and the 
founts of feeling flow; a mood spon- 
taneous and rapturous when the heart 
pours itself out, knowing no ambition, 
no self-seeking, in penitence or thanks- 
giving. A psalm is not made; it 
grows. It is a gift, not a tropny, an 
uprush of the heart at the touch of 
Him whose coming is as the wind 
moving to and fro in mystery. 

Kind David was a man of like pas- 
sions as ourselves—weak to the point 
of crime, stormy to the edge of 
violence; yet in very truth “a man 
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after God’s own heart.” He lived near 
the eternal things, and about his name 
there gathered a treasury of psalms 
and hymng and spiritual songs which 
has been the inspiration and solace of 
centuries. It is a little book of prayer 
and praise, but in it, as Heine said, 
are sunrise and sunset, birth and 
death, promise and fulfillment—the 
whole drama of the soul of man. 
Truly, it is a mirror of the soul, in 
which one sees its lyric burst of joy, 
its sob of pentience, its moan of sor- 
row, its cry of defeat and its shout of 
victory — even as we know them in 
our own souls. Men of letters, look- 
ing into this little book, find in it 
something not found anywhere else, 
never better stated than by the great- 
est of all critics in these memorable 
words: 

“The Bible is going to be eternal. 
For that which decides the vitality of 
any book is precisely that which de- 
cides the value of any soul — not the 
knowledge it contains, but simply the 
attitude it assumes toward the seen 
as well as the unseen. The attitude of 
the Bible is just what every soul must 
in its highest and truest moods, al- 
Ways assume—that of a wise wonder 
in front of such a universe as this, 
that of a noble humility before God 
such as He in whose great hand we 
stand. This is why—like Alexander’s 
mirror—the Bible reflects today, and 
will reflect forever, every wave of hu- 
man emotion, every passing event of 
human life—reflect them as faithfully 
as it did to the great and simple people 
in whose great and simple language it 
was written. Coming from the heart 
of man, it goes straight to the heart. 

“Now the great features of the 
Bible rhythm are a recognized music 
apart from a recognized law — arti- 
fice so completly abandoned that we 
forget that we are in the realm of art 
—pauses so divinely set that they 
seem to be wood-notes wild, though 
all the while they are, and must be, 
governed by a mysterious law too 
sweet to be formulated; and all kinds 
of beauties infinitely beyond the 
triumphs of the metricist, but beau- 
ties that are unexpected. There is the 
living metre of the surging sea in the 
soul of him who speaks, it is the efflu- 
ence of the emotions and passions 
which are passing into words. And if 
this be so of other parts of the Bible, 
what is it in the Book of Psalms, 
where the flaming steeds of song, 
though really kept strongly in hand, 
seem to run reinless as the wild horses 
of the wind.” 


David was a 
Homer in Greece. 


contemporary with 
They were not far 


apart. Only a short sail over soft 
Seas would take one from Mount 
Olympus to Mount Olivet. Yet when 
we pass from the psalms of David into 
the poems of Homer we pass into a 
different world. Both belong to the 
everlasting music of the human race 
and they have much in common, but 
over the psalms arches a different sky. 
Homer looks up from the lap of earth, 
personifying human virtue and valor; 
the psalmists look down from above, 
burdened with the awful sense of the 
infinite. One hears in the music of 
the shepherd flute notes to which 
Homer was a stranger — deep calling 
unto deep, height answering to 
height, with a crashing finale of sym- 
bol, organ, trumpet and drum. Here 
are royal aspirations and simple shep- 
herd sentiments; a robe for every 
mood — sackcloth for penitence, ar- 
mor for victory, rent garments for sor- 
row, tunics blood-splashed with sin, 
and flowered coats of joy. Here are 
lyrics quivering with pain, songs rag- 
ged and torn by the cries of souls in 
distress, and hymns wf praise under a 
sky unstirred by storm, unflecked by 
cloud. Here are prayers of faith, of 
passionate yearning for God, and out- 
reachings of soul to lay hold of Him 
who is the refuge and reward of the 
life of man, : 

Look at the human scent in the 
Psalms. There the rapture of faith is 
so blended with the misery and woe 
of life that it is often hard to know 
whether the reigning note is a deep 
joy or a bitter sadness. Ever recurs 
the sense of oppression, the memory 
of oppression, and the fear of oppres- 
sion, and songs of divine consolation 
alternate with cries for revenge—as 
was natural in the hymns of a land 
so often ravaged by war, tossed to and 
fro between rival empires, and left 
desolate. Naturally, too, the question 
which distresses all the Psalmists is 
the same question which throws a 
shadow over literature and life, now 
as it did then—the question of unde: 
served suffering. Those ancient singers 
longed to believe that right-doing 
secured prosperity and protection, and 
when it seemed to do so they were 
happy. But the great problem of the 
world is not so easily solved, and the 
facts were often sadly the other way, 
and their faith was sorely tried. Al- 
ways the prosperity of the proud and 
the wicked filled them with dismay, 
and their music sometimes ebbs and 
flows between defiance and despair. 

While the “deep singing of the poor” 
is heard in the Psalms, it is not pity 
for the poor that we hear, but a de- 
mand for justice as against the 
arrogant and powerful’ oppressor. 
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The typical bad man in_ the 
Psalms is the tyrant, whether 
he rule by cruelty or by cun- 


ning. Unlike the fool, the bloodthirsty 
tyrant does not say in his heart there 
is no God. He says: “Tush, God hath 
forgotten’; and the Psalmist almost 
felt, at times, that he was right— fot 
the heavens seemed brass! What terri- 
ble indictments are here against the 
murderer of the innocent, whose eyes 
are “set against the poor!” The de- 
ceitful tyrant is drawn with equal in- 
dignation. He is the usurper who 
spreads his net with flattering words 
and catches the poor and the weak to 
despoil them by robbery. Nevertheless 
the Psalmist does not lose heart. In 
spite of the contradictions of life, he 
feels certain, as most good men feel 
certain still, that “the patient abiding 
of the meek shall not perish forever.’’ 
The great prop of society and the pil- 
lar of stability, in the mind of the 
Psalmists, is the just Judge. He is 
modcrate. He is gentle. He lifts the 
poor out of the mire and gathers the 
outcasts, Aye, he is like God, who 
heareth the cry of the weak and heal- 
eth the broken in heart. 

Above this human scene hovers the 
Divine order, and it is in that higher 
realm that we must look for the rul- 
ing ideas of the Psalms. Yet the very 
sense of that eternal order, so quick 
and vivid, induced in those long dead 
singers a poignant sense of the fleet- 
ingness of mortal life, of the vanishing 
of all things human. Sometimes, as in 
the 90th Pslam—that majestic fu- 
neral hymn of the human race, with 
its swift death of morning flowers, 
and its human myriads swept away 
by the flood of years—this mood be- 
comes terrifying and the hope of man 
is as frail as the bird-song in the 
death march of Chopin. How helpless 
is Man, pursued by Time, overtaken 
by Death—his life is a span, a vapor 
that melts, a tale told in the night; 
here today and tomorow gone. What 
a shadow he is, what shadows he 
pursues! Herein the Psalmists were 
wise in that, instead of being crushed 
by the brevity of life, they accepted it 
as the Divine plan. Until we make our 
peace with the fact that we are pil- 
grims and strangers in the earth, like 
our fathers before us, life is a riddle 
and a tragedy. Once we face this fact, 
the wise man will take refuge from 
the evanescence of things mortal in 
the sanctuary of the eternal. 

Nothing but the infinite pity of God 
is equal to the infinite pathos of hu- 
man life. Therefore the Psalmists 
trust in God—just God, no dogmas 
about Him, but in the reality of His 
being and the mystery of His mercy 
God who is from everlasting to ever- 


lasting, the Home of the Soul. No 
where else—outside the little Book of 
the Eternal Life which tells the story 
of Jesus—can be found such a pro- 
found and vivid sense of the hallow- 
ing presence of God in the world. The 
clouds are His chariots, the thunder 
His voice, and His foot-steps bow the 
heavens. They celebrate the Power 
of God, His Wisdom, His Justice, His 
Fidelity with every variation of mel- 
ody, but most of all His pity. What 
fills them with an abiding wonder is 
that God considers man, and _ visits 
him with salvation. Other hope they 
have none. They rest in the integrity 
of the Eternal, and His loving-kind- 
ness is more than life. There is in 
these songs a mingled agitation and 
peace—a deep and grateful peace in 
God, joined with an eager, incessant, 
passionate hunger for more of God. 
When God seems far away, the music 
falls to a lower octave and life loses 
its rhythm, its radiance, and its soul 
of loveliness. When He is near, the 
sun is up, the dew is on the grass, the 
trees clap their hands, and flowing wa- 
ters glisten with His beauty! 

Hence the solemn, overwhelming 
sense of sin in the Psalms. Much of 
the religion of today is self-centered 
egotism; nothing else. How refresh- 
ing it is to escape from his clamor of 
self-assertive vanity into the sweet hu- 
mility of the Psalms, with their clear 
vision of the horror of sin in the light 
of the holiness of God. We are wont 
to think of sin today more in its social 
aspects. Not so. the Psalmists. 
“Against Thee, and Thee only, have I 
sinned,” is their cry, bowed low with 
the sense of solitary, awful, unshared 
guilt adhering to each separate soul 
among all the spirits of the universe. 
They know that sin is something in- 
dividual and incommunicable. It is 
not the guilt of those who tempt us; 
they have theirs; it is our own, each 
lonely soul bearing his own burden of 
shame. Surely no other singers so 
search us for secret unconfessed sinc. 
To listen to their pleadings for inward 
purity, their longings to be made 
white as snow, is to feel what awful 
souls dwell in our human clay. Unit- 
ing so vivid a sense of God with so keen 
a vision of sin, the logic would seem to 
be despair. But the glory of the 
Psalms is their note of hope. Under- 
neath the sweet-toned pathos of the 
Psalms is that grand truth that God is 
equal to the horror of sin, not only 
pure but purifying. 

Have we among us today a religious 
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life equal to that which sings in the 
Psalms? One doubts it. Join with 
this a further question—how was it 
that in a rude and dark age the re- 
ligious affections attained to such full 
flower? No writer since that time, 
not even Augustine, has equalled the 
Psalmists in deep and lofty religious 
utterance. Where did that ripe and 
rich religious life come from? How 
was it possible at such a time and 
amid such scenery? It must be that 
in the olden time the human soul was 
alone with God as it has never been 
alone with Him since. Life was simp- 
ler then than now, and as it has be- 
come more intricate and engrossing, 
it has also become more distracting. 
Our modern world, with noble and 
fruitful intellectual agitations its re- 
search into nature, its co-operation in 
social enterprise, absorbs men; and 
the invisible world which in former 
times drew to itself the yearnings of 
the soul, seems dim and far away. 
Human pity, and the vision of social 
wrong—notes hardly heard in the 
Psalms—turn men away, apparently, 
from fellowship with God. It ought 
not to be so, but it is so. Looking 
out upon the life of our time, and 
like Maurice, confessing “the sins of 
my age aS my own,” it is clear that 
this is a clue to the restlessness of the 
modern man. Rich as our age is, 
full of splendors, it is yet strangely 
distracted and pathetically poor, seek- 
ing satisfaction in things that can 
never satisfy the soul. Never were 
there so many men running hither and 
yon hunting for they know not what. 
What they need is that overwhelming, 
softening, glorifying sense of God 
which glows in the Psalms—that is the 
touch magnetic, the one lost chord 
needed to give unity, harmony and 
dignity to our prodigal and multitud- 
inous life. 

Can we of today have the great and 
simple faith of the singers of the 
Psalms? Assuredly; and this is the 
sublime secret of all the Saints, who 
learned that however complex life 
may be, however distracting on the 
surface, at heart it is simple—for “He 
keepeth those in perfect peace whose 
minds are fixed on Him.” If the 
world seems a confusion worse con- 
founded, it is because our inner life 
is a medley. Riding on a midnight 
train and unable to sleep not long ago, 
I read every line of the book of the 
Psalms—thinking betimes of the man 
in the engine, having our lives in his 
hands, his eyes fixed on two gleaming 


streaks of steel as we thundered thru 
the night. How different from the 
mode of travel in the days of David; 
and yet, tho all the world had changed, 
my need of God and my relation to 
Him were just what David felt ages 
ago. Aye, and He was with me in 
the night, amid the rumble of the 
rushing train, my God, the healer of 
my sorrows, the cleanser of my sins 
by the same incredible mercy with 
which He cleansed the poet-king in 
days of old. Only the outward condi- 
tions of life had changed; the way of 
prayer remained the same, and the 
simple words of the Psalms became a 
shining ladder on a train in Iowa as 
they had been onahillside in Judea. 

Volumes have been written tracing 
the influence of the Psalms on litera- 
ture and life, but let us follow only 
one of them a little way along its me- 
lodious journey adown the centuries. 
With the single exception of the 
Lord’s Prayer, no other bit of writing 
has done more for the heart-life of the 
race than the Fifty-first Psalm. Mul- 
titudes have gone from earth to meet 
the destiny of man _ breeathing the 
words of that great confessional hymn. 
Its first words in the old Vulgate ver- 
sion—Miserere, “have mercy’’— have 
been the last words of many of the 
sweetest souls of the race. Just before 
his death, with his hand mutilated by 
torture, Savonarola wrote a commen- 
tary on this Psalm. Sir Thomas More 
repeated it on the scaffold, and Lady 
Jane Gray recited it at her execution. 
Roland Taylor shouted it amid the 
flames of martyrdom, and was struck 
in the mouth for not saying it in Lat- 
in. When Arnold of Rugby under- 
stood that he was dying and they 
asked him what they should read to 
him, instantly he selected “the Fifty- 
first Psalm.’”’ The northernmost grave 
on earth, so it is said, is one made for 
a member of the expedition of Sir 
George Nares to the Arctic Sea. It is 
near Cape Brechy, on the brow of a 
hill covered with eternal snow, over- 
looking crowded masses of ice stretch- 
ing away into the northern night, 
where, like a lamp hung over the door 
of eternity, shines the polar star. A 
large stone covers the sleeper, and on 
a copper plate at the head, the words 
are engraved: ‘‘Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.” Never did the 
pathos of those words find a more 
perfect setting—only, the mercy of 
God is whiter than snow! 

Athanasius asked his friends to re- 
peat this Psalm as they lay awake in 
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the stillness of the night. Did you ever 
try that? Oh, it is wonderful, and if 
you have any vanity left in you at 
night, it will flee away before those 
great words uttered in the dark where 
only God can see and hear—when you 
can hear nothing but the beating of 
your own heart. Try it, my friends, 
and then you will know why that 
Psalm has lived so long, and why it 
will be alive and flashing when the 
last man lifts his trembling heart in 
prayer on this dying earth. All down 
the ages it has echoed and re-echoed 
in the song and prayer of the church, 
and who can tell how many poor souls 
have been led and lifted by those old 
familiar words out of weariness into 


the rest that remaineth for those who 
give their hearts to God the Father 
Almighty—out of sin into the purity 
of His presence! Men and women, 
busy and distracted about many 
things, heart-hungry and ill at ease, 
take this tiny book of prayer and 
praise, white with age yet aglitter 
with the dew of each new morning, 
tested and tried by ages of sorrowful 
and victorious experience, rich with 
memories and wet with tears of the 
human race—take it to heart, read it, 
love it, live with it, hold communion 
with it in the still hour, and learn 
that God hath made us for Himself, 
and unquiet are our hearts till they 
live and toil and rest in Him! 
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SERMONS AND LECTURES 


q By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 28, 1915—DIVINE GUIDANCE IN HUMAN 


AFFAIRS 
Prayer 


Eternal Father, in whose will our 
life standeth, be Thou the Desire of 
our hearts, the Ruler of our thoughts, 
and the Spirit of our prayer. To Thee, 
O Lord, we look up for daily strength 
in our daily need; for grace to serve 
Thee in duty, for love to lighten our 
labor and make it cheerful and fruit- 
ful, for wisdom to help restore the lost 
kindness of the world. Help us to 
commit our lives to Thee, knowing 
that we are not vur own, and that 
Thou wilt heed our wants while we are 
intent upon Thy will, wherein lieth 
our peace, our hope, the reason for 
our being and the true joy of living. 

Thou who sittest above all storms, 
endue us with more of Thy peace, 
more of Thy justice, more of Thy pity, 
even that pity for the sorrows of oth- 
ers which comes of forgetfulness of 
our own in the service of those who 
suffer. Thou who leadest us in ways 
we know not, turning pain into profit 
and evil into good, make us aware of 
Thy guiding presence, that we may 
rejoice in Thee and thy joy be estab- 
lished in us. Enlighten our minds, 
forgive our sins, purify our hearts by 
Thy mercy, lest the familiar wonder 
of Thy grace lead us to neglect that 
life of humility and prayer which 
gives meaning to our works and days. 

Solemn and awful are the days in 
which we live, when the world is 
shaken by strife and torn by the far- 
stretching horror and desolation of 


war. Amid scenes so terrible, keep 
our minds so fixed on Thee that, 
though all else seems unstable, we 


may be preserved from making ship- 
wreck of faith, keep a quiet heart and 
a good conscience, and come at last to 
see Thy dim great design in the trag- 
edy of our age. What will befall us 
tomorrow we know not; but make us 
to know that nothing will happen out- 
side Thy mighty will, and that Thy 
grace is equal to every mortal calamity 
that may visit us in this world. 

Lord of the living, Refuge of the 
dead, Thou knowest our need, make 
us to feel our need of Thee in our 
hearts; Thou knowest our ignorance, 


teach us Thy truth that we may be 
free. Whatever be Thy will for us, 
whether of peril, of temptation, or of 
sorrow, so lead us that, by following 
in the footsteps of the Master, we may 
be better, stronger, purer, and truer 
for our trial, more full of pity and of 
hope. Sustain the weary of heart, 
comfort those who are wounded by 
sorrow, make Thyself real to the old 
who are near the end of life, and help 
all of us to give ourselves to Thee, 
trusting Thy holy will. In His name, 
Amen. 
Sermon 


“T will guide thee with Mine 
eye,” Psa. 38:8, 


“The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” Matt. 
20:30. 


No doubt you have read more or 
less in that interesting and breezy 
journal—a paper full of fairy stories, 
of weird things that never come to 
pass, and other forms of highly imag- 
inative writing—I mean the Congres- 
sional Record, the best journal of fic- 
tion in this land. In one issue it was 
told how, in the embarrassment of an 
early session, of which the chaplain 
had not been advised, the speaker 
called the House to order with the 
startling announcement: ‘‘The clerk 
will please read the journal. We will 
proceed without Divine guidance.” 
Nor is there record that the minority 
leader said, as he might have done: 
“Mr. Speaker, if you will add the 
word’s ‘as usual’ to your announce- 
ment, you will explain many of the 
policies of your party.” 

As a fact, no word was said, but 
all seemed glad to proceed without 
Divine guidance. After all, how is 
the noblest solon of them all to know 
that he has true guidance from above 
in any of the sessions? Because he 
cannot escape it. One can imagine 
that there are men who would be glad 
to proceed without it, if they only 
could; for this matter of Divine guid- 
ance, at once so obvious and so un- 
escapable, is, as the wise old Bible 
tells us, not without terror to evil 
doers. Evermore the good and bad 
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alike are guided to their inevitable 
end. Yet no truth has been more 
fruitful of cant and blasphemous pre- 
tense among those who set themselves 
apart as interpreters of the ways of 
God to man. Since time began our 
race has been played upon by the 
wily arts of men who used this great 
truth for their own ends. But this 
only shows how profound is the need 
and the wish for guidance, and even 
in this brilliant and laughing age, as 
in the long ago, 


“Still at the prophet’s feet 
The nations sit.” 


Let us discuss briefly this vast 
theme, unable to do more than touch 
its hem, approaching it the while with 
judicial care and bringing to its ser- 
vice all the insight we have won in the 
midst of the years. That we are all 
in the hands of “some eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed,” 
caught and carried along in that 
“stream of tendency which makes for 
righteousness,” by which nations and 
individuals alike are borne on to their 
destiny, philosophy and science, as 
well as religion, declare to us. Always 
man has felt that he was led by an 
Eternal Power, whose mighty hand 
he can neither resist nor escape, some- 
thing which he has called Fate, Force, 
Luck, Chance, Destiny, God. But he 
has been long in coming to the faith 
that this Power residing in and pre- 
siding over all things, is benevolent 
and kind. In every age a few daring 
souls have held this faith, but only in 
recent times have large numbers of 
men come to see that the human 
career is guided by a gracious hand; 
that the good is eternal and the evil 
self-consuming; that truth is mightier 
than error, and that in the end un- 
righteousness is cast down. All high 
faith is hard to hold, but to one look- 
ing back over the past it does not 
seem a matter of doubt that this is the 
one sure fact rising out of the mists. 

When all is said, then, the real 
question is as to the character of 
Him by whose great hand we are 
led. God is the final reality; beyond 
Him human thought cannot go: short 
of Him it cannot rest. Thought about 
Him is thought in its longest reach. 
Experience of Him is the deepest need 
and desire of humanity, and its high- 
est joy. It follows that a change In 
our conception of God means a pro- 
found change in our whole way of 
thinking and feeling about life. Such 
a change has passed and is passing 
Over the world, surpassing all the 
more superficial yet astonishing 
changes of our time. It is the newer 
thought of God that He rules the 
world, not from without as a potter 
shapes his clay, but from within, the 


universe being simply the form in 
which the supreme Reason and Will 
are made visible. Gone is the old 
idea of a self-going universe and an 
absentee God who made occasional 
inroads into the world to reveal Him- 
self. The commonest event, even the 
fall of a leaf, is as super-natural in its 
causation as any miracle would be, 
since in both alike the presence of 
God is manifest. So that, the fact of 
God in nature does not mean that 
He is here and there working won- 
ders, but that the whole cosmic order 
depends constantly upon his will and 
power. Thus we come at last to a 
Living Will which worketh hitherto 
and worketh evermore. 

Consider nature. Like the boy in 
the story of ‘‘The Great Stone Face,” 
the early men watched nature, not 
knowing whether her smile was one of 
pity or of scorn. They presented two 
aspects—loveliness and severity. 
Amidst scenes of peace and beauty, 
when skies were calm and winds were 
gentle, it was easy to believe that 
she was friendly. Even in the night 
time, with its awful depth of stars, 
and its silvery light sifted through 
the trees, that faith was awake. But 
nature had other moods when storms 
ran riot, and the sky was rent by 
lightning and thunder, and great out- 
bursts of power when men were swept 
away like insects. Then it was that 
fear came upon man, and his faith 
wavered. The Lisbon earthquake was 
followed by an epidemic of atheism, 
unsettling the faith of the boy Goethe. 
Doubt of the goodness of nature 
haunted the last century like an evil 
dream, and Stuart Mill concluded that 
either God was too weak to prevent 
the cruelty of nature or not good 
enough to care. Even Tennyson was 
saddened by nature, “red in tooth 
and claw, so careful of a type, so care- 
less of a Single life.’ Huxley defied 
nature as unmoral, willing to fight 
her in behalf of the moral ideal, but 
there were few to share his heroism. 

Today it seems a far ery back to 
such doubts, but a glance at the dial 
shows that it has been only a short 
while since Thompson, and after him 
Hardy, wrote of nature as if she were 
a savage monster. Happily a deeper 
insight into the natural order has 
brought us to a serener confidence, 
as may be seen in the recent essay 
on “The Arrival of the Fit,’ by John 
Burroughs. At first glance, he tells 
us, nature may seem to be ruled by 
a law of disorder—collisions in the 
heavens above, and failure and de- 
struction among living things on the 
earth below—but here we are in a 
world good to be in. There is some- 
thing more than hit and miss in na- 
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ture, some guiding genius, else the 
course of evolution would hardly have 
eventuated in man. Forests get them- 
selves planted by winds and currents, 
but pine, and oak, and elm, each find 
its place with a certain fitness and 
system. Evolution has gone steadily 
forward, despite seeming waste, order 
and plan begin to appear, and myriad 
forms of beauty, showing a guiding 
intelligence. It is as if God played his 
right hand against his left—-what one 
loses the other gains—and if there 
seems to be little economy of effort 
or of material, we are not prepared 
to judge the method since we are un- 
able to grasp a plan so vast. Man 
thinks that Nature is stern, yet all 
the while she is his teacher—all his 
inventions being imitations of her 
devices, all his arts efforts to repro- 
duce her beauty. 

Look now at history — that long 
highway down which our race has 
straggled, coming it knows. not 
whence, going it knows not whither. 
Carlyle wondered how a race so dull 
that its eyes seem made of horn, man- 
aged to stumble forward. Left to him- 
self, man sits down and sings praises, 
to_the past, overcome by a strange 
inertia—not totally depraved, but to- 
tally lazy. If there has been progress 
from the beginning it has come from 
a thought, an energy, behind and 
above all; by divine direction not by 
human intention. It has come in spite 
of man, or else by man acting in ig- 
norance of his ultimate end. Any 
faithful account of history bears wit- 
ness to the fact of divine guidance in 
human affairs, So much so that his- 
tory, for long a bible of pessimism, 
has become an armory for the op- 
timist. If the fact of a Divine guide 
is often concealed in the details of the 
human story, it is unveiled in the larg- 
er scene and the longer perspective. 
Not otherwise can we explain the 
progress of things from unreasoning 
elements, the blind groping of what is 
disclosed to be a great truth—a Power 
interfering with human plans, turning 
revolution into evolution, and bringing 
that to pass of which man never 
dreamed. 

We Americans, as James Bryce has 
said, hold by this fact with a faith 
that is hard to know from fatalism. 
He says, ‘The belief of the rights of 
the majority lies very near to the be- 
lief that the majority is right.” But 
the voice of the people is not always, 
not often, the voice of God. For God 
is not with the many, unless the many 
are with Him—and they are often far 
from Him. Over and over again his- 
tory has shown one man to be right 


and a whole nation wrong. Divine 
guidance does not often come in the 
shout of the multitude, any more than 
in the thunder of Mt. Horeb, but near- 
ly always in the still small voice heard 
by a few lofty and valiant souls who 
resist the vague, overpo™.ering fatal- 
ism of the multitude—sensitive, finely- 
fibered, deep-seeing men whom we call 
prophets. It is the brave and lonely 
seer who, climbing the Mount of Vis- 
ion, comes down with shining face and 
leads the masses into a better way. Yet 
so heedless is humanity, and so stupid, 
that it has become a refrain of history 
that the prophets are stoned and re- 
jected — and, later, when time has 
shown their insight to be true, monu- 
ments are built in their honor. 

Buckle once thought that there 
might be a Science of history. He said 
that if we could know all the facts of 
the present, we could predict the fu- 
ture. But Froude, Fiske and Goldwin 
Smith took issue with him, showing 
that we can no more tell what a day 
will bring forth than we can foretell 
what shape the clouds will take at 
sunset. A Spirit plays over the scene. 
an incalculable element enters, and 
our predictions go awry. Gibbon felt 
that he had lived to see the end of 
war, but if he had lived out the span 
of his days he would have seen Europe 
at the feet of Napoleon. God leads 
our stumbling race, and we can only 
follow and wonder. The man of action, 
more keenly than others, perhaps, 
feels the need and the fuct of a Divine 
guide. A thinker can retrace his 
steps to where he went astray, but the 
man who does things knows that once 
a thing is done it cannot be undone. He 
must act quickly amid the stress of 
events, in a world where the real seems 
at war with the ideal, and the aphor- 
ism of Bacon—that a statesman should 
doubt to the very last, and then act as 
if he had never doubted at all—reveals 
the pathos of the man of action. Thus 
men af action, from Caesar to Lincoln, 
have been fatalists—that is men of 
iron faith — nothing certain to them 
but an invisible Hand put forth from 
behind the screen, moving the figures 
on the board. ? 

Nor is there such Divine guidance 
in human affairs as prevents the tem- 
porary triumph of might over right, of 
evil over good. By common consent 
Jesus was the strongest, whitest, 
sweetest soul this earth has known— 
so noble and lovable that men know 
not whether to call Him God or Man— 
and yet that radiant being who was 
gentle, patient, and kind, whose heart 
was so deep that the streams of slan- 
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der poured into it without echo, whose 
charity was so large that it folded like 
a mantle about all who wore our hu- 
man shape, who talked of all men as 
his brothers, of all women as if He 
dreamed of His mother, and who 
walked with God as His father—this 
lovely and heroic being was falsely ac- 
cused, crowned with thorns, and cruci- 
fied between two thieves. Never was 
the victory of brutality and wrong 
more complete, more crushing. Un- 
fortunately the example is typical, for 
he who watches the circle of the years 
sees one lengthened reign of blood and 
tears—and there have been periods 
when history seemed a desert waste 
swept bare of every footprint of Divin- 
ity. And yet, not by man, but in spite 
of man, out of it all, somehow, there 
has come a better day, and each year 
the race becomes more pitiful, more 
humane, more Christ-like. It must be, 
then, that God guides the race by slow- 
ly incarnating Himself in it, that is, 
by educating humanity; that He 
shapes history, not from without as a 
potter makes a vase, but from within 
as a flower grows; that He is in his- 
tory guiding it, enthroning His spirit 
in the minds of the men who make 
history; and that the kingdom of 
heaven can come no faster than the 
Divine ideal enshrines itself in the soul 
of the race. 

Here lies the answer, in part at least, 
to the many dark questions which rise 
up out of this theme. Why, with a 
good and wise God, is not our world 
perfect; why weakness and _ disease, 
wrong and suffering, when with such 
powers abroad in the universe there 
might be only health and happiness? 
Why has a state of society been al- 
lowed in which the rich rob the poor, 
and measureless misery and woe pre- 
vail? That is to say, why does not God 
do everything for man, leaving him to 
live at ease with nothing to evoke 
what is heroic and godlike in him. 
Would that have been a better condi- 
tion than the one in which we find 
ourselves? Why should man be cured 
by miracle of his ills—coddled and 
furnished with crutches, when he can 
use his own limbs? While learning 
to cure himself he finds not only 
health, but the laws of health—learns, 
that is, that health is contagious. 
Freedom, with all the risk of using it 
wrongly, is better than slavery, and 
no man can be free until he wins his 
freedom. It is not a gift, but a trophy. 
Manifestly, it is the divine intent to 
grow pure, patient, heroic souls, and 
that is possible only in a world of 
struggle and hardship. When once we 


lay hold of this fact, the sense of a 
guidance of our outward life will grow 
as we realize a guidance of the inward 
life. As Stevenson said: 

‘Tf I, from my spyhole, looking with 
purblind eyes upon the least part of 
a fraction of the universe, yet per- 
ceive in my own life’s destiny some 
broken evidences of a plan and some 
signals of an overruling goodness, 
shall I then be so mad as to complain 
that all cannot be deciphered?” 

Nevertheless, if we are to see even 
a hint of plan in the scheme of things, 
if we are to make any Sense at all out 
of the cosmic order, we must take the 
religious view of the world. For, if 
many must fail that a few may suc- 
ceed a little, if myriads must fall that 
the race may climb a little higher, 
what of those who fail and fall? What 
of those who go down in moral defeat 
in the battle of life? What of the mul- 
titudes who are ground under the heel 
of tyranny that others may be free, 
who suffer and pray and die for those 
who come after them? Are they lost 
and cast aside aS so much rubbish in 
the void? If so, the history of this 
world is a tragedy of unrelieved hor- 
ror, a nightmare so terrible as to make 
life an insane folly. No! Over against 
this horror rises the great faith that 
nothing walks with aimless feet, and 
not one life shall be destroyed—that 
the babe who died in India a thou- 
sand years ago did not fall as a leaf 
to rot and be lost, but lives forever to 
fulfill its ideal—that the wise love of 
God is equal to the waywardness, 
wickedness and wilfulness of man, 
and will bring every wandering human 
soul at last to himself. As George Mac- 
Donald said, “Unless the hairs of your 
head are all numbered there is no 
God!” 

What to you or to me is the large 
truth of Divine guidance if there be no 
hand guiding our little lives? Indeed, 
the one truth implies and includes 
the other, and who can look over the 
years agone and not see, like the man 
who wrote the “Experiences of a Rov- 
ing Philosopher,” little incidents, ac- 
cidents, which shaped his course — 
like the little stray dog who crept into 
the arms of Jacob Riis when he had 
gone down to the river to drown him- 
self, and drew him back to a useful 
life. Biography is full of such pivotal 
facts on which human lives turn. A 
letter, a hand-shake, the glimpse of 
a face, things seeringly trivial make 
men over and alter their careers. It 
must be that the great sermon of 
Horace Bushnell is true—that ‘Every 
Man’s Life is a Plan of God’; that 
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there is something unique in’ each 
soul; some work for me to do which 
no one else can do—my path being 
marked out by my aptitudes and limi- 
tations; that my chief business is to 
find what I was made to do and do it; 
and that what is true of me is true of 
all men. As sweet Helen Keller has 
said, summing up the wisdom of ages 
in her faith, “I make a friend of that 
great and inscrutable power, and 
straightway I rest safe in my life as in 
a kindly fate.” 

To realize that everything noble 
and to be desired, by pledge of our di- 
vine inheritance, will be ours at last, 
if not in the tiny are of today, then 
in the farther cycle of time when we 
shall be worthy of it, is a truth that 


ought to bring peace and courage. Di- 
vine guidance! This it is, and who 
would not rejoice that by the decree 
of heaven, and all the eternal laws of 
being, we really cannot proceed with- 
out it, It makes life, even my little life 
and yours, more worth while, and re- 
deems us from the oppressive sense 
of insignificance—makes us_ fellow- 
workers with the Eternal, servants of 
His truth, and lights up the future 
with the faith, founded upon experi- 
ence, that, having led us to where and 
what we are, He will guide us to what 
we ought to be. 


“From Thee, great God, we spring, 
To Thee we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, original 
And eternal end.”’ 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 7, 1915—THE FEAR OF THINGS 


Prayer, 


Infinite Father, by whose grace we 
have hope in life and in death, we 
bow before Thine altar in the sweet 
Silence which Thou hast made in the 
midst of our noisy days, beseeching 
Thy blessing. For the wonder of Thy 
love, for the strange joy hidden at the 
heart of sorrow, for the peace that is 
a trophy of heroic living, for the great 
life that is open to us always, we 
praise Thee and give thanks. Be Thou 
our protection, as Thou art our re- 
demption; and so lead us among the 
snares hidden in the way wherein we 
walk, that by the path of faith and 
duty we may come to what Thou 
wouldst have us be. 


Forasmuch as without Thee we can- 
not come to Thee, mercifully grant us 
that pure love which casteth out all 
fear, save the wise fear of living away 
from Thee. Deliver us from futile fore- 
bodings, from unrealities that affright 
our minds, from the torment that 
comes of unbelief, that our lives may 
be established in Thy presence, filled 
with the joy of doing Thy will, that so 
our labor may not be in vain. Humbly 
and earnestly we pray Thee to cleanse 
our hearts of all evil desire, all im- 
purity and impiety, and endue us with 
a patient and heroic faith, a wise and 
courageous hope, a devout and con- 
quering love. 

Joyously do We praise Thee for the 
loves of life, its sweet and holy friend- 
ships; for those noble souls wherewith 
our own are intwined—it Is all one 
story, one spiritual romance, and we 
thank Thee that it is so. Knit our 
hearts unto Thee and to one another, 
that the light of the eternal may 
transfigure our fellowship and conse- 


crate it, making us loyal and sympa- 
thetic, and lifting us together into Thy 
higher, richer and more enduring fel- 
lowship of love. Fellow pilgrims of 
eternity, make us to know that Thou 
art our eternal comrade, and _ that 
naught can sever us from Thy great 
love and care. 

Let Thy pity, Lord, be upon all who 
are hurt by the hardship of life, lest 
in their murmuring they fail to learn 
its lesson; all who are weary of sin 
and long to return to righteousness; 
all who have felt the deep stab of 
death, and have aching hearts. In- 
crease in us true religion; let Thy love 
abound in our hearts, and sweetly and 
powerfully move us to faithful obedi- 
ence to Thy law and cheerful service 
to our fellow souls. Lead us into the 
light of Thy truth where no fear is, 
where faith is lost in vision, and hope 
becomes reality, and charity abideth 
in beauty, even unto everlasting; in 
His name, amen, 


Sermon. 
“HBvery man hath his sword 
upon his thigh because of 
fear in the night.’’—Song of 
Songs, 3:8. 

Here is a scene from the bed-cham- 
ber of King Solomon, whose very 
sleep had to be protected. Intrigues 
and conspiracies rendered the palace 
itself, for all its splendor and luxury, 
unsafe, and mighty men were on 
guard, swords always in hand, against 
surprise attack. When the night fell 
the sleep of the king was haunted by 
fear of the swift thrust of a dagger. 
It is a vivid glimpse into the far past, 
and that far-off oriental scene, with 
its unsleeping bodyguard round an un- 
easy monarch, is a parable of our hu- 
man life always in peril; for more 
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heads lie uneasy than those that wear 
the crowns in this uncertain world. 

Most of us, who know little of lux- 
ury and less of royalty, know what 
fear in the night means. We know 
only too well what it is to feel a vague, 
awful dread against which a host of 
high resolves and beliefs have to be 
summoned—the fear of what may be 
lying in wait for us just on the other 
side of some door through which, nev- 
ertheless, Wwe must pass. He may count 
himself fortunate who feels no such 
forebodings. Questionings about our 
health, misgivings about our use in 
life, doubts about our ability to meet 
our difficulties, and our power of hold- 
ing out—these and countless other 
shapes of fear haunt us, sleeping and 
waking. No outward barrier of luxury 
or ease can wholly avail to keep such 
vexing terrors away, since these name- 
less alarms can penetrate almost any 
defense of prudence. 

Since we walk in a Valley of Fear, 
shadow-haunted and agitated, it be- 
hooves us to inquire into the nature of 
our alarm, its causes, its laws, its uses, 
and to discover, if possible, its place 
and purpose. Surely the world has 
grown old enough for such a diagno- 
sis, Before undertaking it, however, 
let it be said that if you are timid and 
tormented by fears it is no sign of 
weakness or of sin. Nor is it a token, 
necessarily, of lack of faith. Some of 
the loftiest and noblest souls of our 
race have been followed by fears to 
the end—like the boy in the MacDon- 
ald story who, opening a forbidden 
closet in the House of the Ogre, let 
out his Shadow which pursued and 
clung to him all the way. Whether 
Or not those who know no fear are 
fortunate folk, is open to debate. Less 
sensitive than others, they do escape 
many a wound, but they miss, like- 
wise, many of the finest experiences. 
From the point of view of spiritual at- 
tainment, if we may judge by Pascal 
and Bunyan, they may aimost be said 
to belong to a lower order of being. 
Fearful are the torments of fear, but 
there is a law of compensation, and 
sensitive souls have their rewards. 
Their very capacity for fear is a rac- 
ulty, so to name it, an eager, tremb- 
ling hand stretching out in the dark— 
a hand that God may grasp and hold. 

There are different kinds of fear, 
and we must not forget that there is 
a wise fear as well as foolish one. 
Side by side with the fear that comes 
of ignorance, of want of training, of 
cowardice, there is the fear that comes 
of knowledge, and the fear that goes 
with the highest courage. Often a man 


will fear where a child does not, ex- 
perience making him aware of danger 
to which inexperience is blind. Also, 
he is hardly a brave man who feels no 
fear, but he who, feeling it, conquers 
it. Wholesome fear is the fear that 
comes of knowledge and right estimate 
of the nature and qualities of things, 
both in the physical and moral world. 
Fear, in fact, like pain, is a protective 
instinct, and warns us off from actions 
that imperil life. There is no courage 
in breaking the laws of the universe. 
Bravery lies in knowing them and 
obeying them. No mountain guide will 
defy the law of gravitation by jump- 
ing down a precipice, but he will walk 
fearlessly along the edge of it, trust- 
ing his eye and his nerve. That impal- 
pable sense of danger which in all 
kinds of ways all kinds cf people feel, 
far from being a sign of weakness, is 
a wise precaution planted in our na- 
ture by him who made us. 

Of the many forms of fear, one of 
the blackest of all clouds that be- 
shadows us is the fear of Nature, the 
awful fear that we may, after all, be 
inhabitants of a blind and _ senseless 
world, too dull to know, too deaf to 
hear, too huge to care for us. This is 
the fear which lies behind all the poe- 
try of Tennyson, and to which the 
learning of our time has vastly con- 
tributed. Astronomy, geology, biology 
—what are these to many in our day 
except just what the poet called them? 
“Greek endings, each a little tinkling 

bell, 
That signifies some 

die.”’ 
Carlyle felt it. Hence his terror of the 
still midnight sky, which induced in 
him a crushing sense of his insignifi- 
cance, and made him feel like an atom 
lost and tossed in a dim. fathomless 
immensity. When faith in a personal 
God fades, this dark fear rises up like 
some vast, formless terror, and well it 
may, for there is little rest of heart to 
one who feels himself caught in the 
clutch of a vague, bare, impersonal 
infinity! 

Another fear, from which few of us 
is free, is fear of man—fear of going 
down into the fierce and cruel striving 
of the world; fear of what others will 
say or think; fear of poverty, of fail- 
ure. Not necessarily fear of poverty 
for ourselves, but for those whom we 
love, and for ourselves, too, perhaps, if 
We are alone in the world, and not 
very strong or resourceful. Add to this 
the ancient fear of life itself, hardly 
less real than the fear of death—fear 
not only of its sorrows, but even of its 


faith’s about to 
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joys, lest by sheer glee they make us 
rash and lead to ruin — which the 
Greeks put into their legend of Poly- 
crates. He was so prosperous that he 
became alarmed and, thinking to ap- 
pease the gods, drew off a signet ring 
and flung it into the sea. Alas, a fish- 
erman caught the fish which had the 
ring inside its body, and when Poly- 
crates saw it, he knew that the gods 
had returned his gift, and had de- 
termined his downfall—which came 
true. How often we have heard some 
man—more often a woman — when 
supremely happy, express the fear 
that surely some misfortune was about 
to befall, since such joy could not last. 

No one need name the dark fear of 
death which has cast so long a shadow 
over the life of man. Death is indeed 
formidable, and that whether we have 
faith or no faith. Rid it of every sug- 
gestion of superstition, and even to the 
stoutest heart it brings a shudder. 
Huxley has told us of his horror of 
annihilation, and dear Dr. Johnson, 
who had a genius of common sense, 
a deep piety and a brave heart, was 
hag-ridden by his terror of death. Un- 
fortunately, the fear of death has been 
in many cases the result not so much 
of scanty belief as of bad belief. No 
worse insult was ever offered to the 
human mind than the dogma, held for 
ages, that sinful man, after death, met 
an angry God eager to send him to 
eternal torment; as if the nature of 
God could change because man dies! 
Worse still, as if a finite being could 
be guilty of a sin deserving an infinite 
penalty. Better far the faith of poor 
Heine, who made a strange enough 
thing of life, but murmured as he 
died: ‘If God is love, he is love every- 
where; in all hells as in all heavens.” 
None the less, a right reading of the 
laws of life shows that they are con- 
stant, and that one of those laws is 
that evil doing is followed by suffering, 
here and hereafter. 

Fear of death is not fear of pain, 
nor yet of the act of dying, but of 
what may await us in that undiscov- 
ered bourne from which no traveler 
returns; the fear of our Moral Judge. 
As Plato said, when a man finds that 
the sum of his sins is great, he will 
many a time like a child start up in 
the night for fear, and be filled with 
great forebodings. Even Ovid, careless 
singer of love and wine, warns us that 
too easy are We in our view that flow- 
ing water can carry away the stain of 
sin. We have lived; we have done what 
we have done; we are what we have 
made ourselves; but 
“Flow will the thing strike you and me 


In the House not made with hands?” 
Wisely does the Bible make the fear 
of God the beginning of wisdom, and 
bid us keep it ever before our eyes. 
Since all evil ways have often been 
tried, and have as often failed, it is 
not brave to defy the moral law. We 
well may fear, and in fear avoid, a 
folly so futile; the moral ruin which 
sin brings, with pain and agony in its 
train. As the far-seeing Psalmist said, 
“The fear of the Lord is clean, endur- 
ing forever, and his judgments are 
right.”’ 

Wholesome fear, whether of physi- 
cal injury or of moral evil, is justified 
by the facts of life, but imagination in- 
tensifies it. Yet it was this power of 
imagination that saved the early man 
as he picked his way amid perils, his 
ability to fore-feel and fore-picture 
danger. When a pet cat goes round 
and round in the act of lying down on 
the rug it is an unnecessary perform- 
ance, but the time was when his fore- 
sires had to do that in order to make 
a bed in the tall grass. Even so, many 
of our fears have come down to us 
from a time when they were needed, 
and persist long after they have out= 
lived their usefulness. It is a dark in- 
heritance. Reason is helpless, because 
such fears have their hiding in the 
realm below reason. Suddenly a vague, 
awful dread overshadows us, almost 
paralyzing the soul, as if we were 
about to be hit by some phantom foe 
whom we can neither evade nor re- 
sist. How wittily Bunyan writes of the 
unreality of the spirits of fear which 
torment the Pilgrim in his progress. 
They scream in their dens, sitting to- 
gether like fowls on a roost. They run 
after the Pilgrim, show themselves 
obscurely, magnified by the mist at 
the corners of the road, giving the im- 
pression of being banded together in 
a numerous ambush, If they could be 
seen they would be ugly, ungainly 
things, provoking laughter, and even 


pity—like the poor old hags whom 
Macbeth mistook for witches. 
Interesting, too, are the efforts 


which man has made to escape his 
fears, both real and imaginary. Re- 
pression has been the method employ- 
ed, an attempt to disengage as far as 
possible the hopes and loves of life 
from things which must always be 
fleeting, and thus to lessen our vulner- 
ability by diminishing the area exposed 
to peril. This is the principle which lies 
behind all asceticism, that, if one flees 
from the world, or at least makes him- 
self indifferent to its joys, one has a 
better chance of serenity. Unfortu- 
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Stace 


nately, fear follows a man into the 
cloister and the cell. Stoicism made a 
further step—not to fly from life, but 
to mingle with it, and yet to grow to 
be indifferent to it, and so not depend- 
ent on it. Unhappily, by cultivating 
hardness of mind the stoic became 
selfish and despised all human rela- 
tions. Christianity admired the stoi- 
cal simplicity of life, but it taught men 
not to be afraid of love, but to lavish 
love freely, as being the one thing 
which casts out fear and conquers 
death. This was its victory over Fear, a 
love that lights up the darkness of the 
world, and passes on, with linked 
hands, into the unknown, singing; and 
this is the scepter which it would put 
into our hands. 

How can we triumph over Fear — 
even the fear of fear—and live in the 
quiet of a great peace? Manifestly, if 
the soul is to be protected in this en- 
vironment of fear, the sentinels must 
be inward, and amongst the unseen 
guards of the soul there are three, in 
especial, which reinforce us against 
the invasion of dread. First of all, 
there is a sense of the value of the 
soul which brings its own calm 
strength, and is a strong stay of the 
inward life. Guards are set round a 
treasure, not round a trivial object, 
and the primary defense of man is the 
assurance that our lives do really count 
with God, and count infinitely. It is 
when a man begins to identify his 
real life with his gains, or his ambi- 
tions, that he begins to wonder wheth- 
er his life matters at all, and haunting 
fears and depressions assail him. To 
depreciate character, or trifle with it, 
as Solomon did, is to lower faith in its 
value and hence in its permanence. In- 
evitably, such a man shivers uneasily. 
But when he accepts the divine esti- 
mate of life as an object worthy of his 
redemption, and lives for the things 
that endure, he will know that his soul 
is not unguarded, and that, as Socrates 
said, ‘“‘No harm can come to a good 
man in this life or after death.” 

Another sentry posted before the 
chamber of the soul is the instinct of 
moral danger, whereby the sense of 
its value makes the soul protect itself 
against peril. Even the insect shares 
this instinct which warns it against 
certain flowers which would poison 
it, Every soul is endowed with a moral 
instinct which recoils at the touch of 
evil. It is one great security against 
sin, said Newman, to be shocked at it, 
and he who values his soul will keep 
that delicate sense alert and keen, It 
is no proof of strength to cease blush- 
ing at what once made _ us feel 


ashamed, no evidence of safety to be 
serenely indifferent to what we dis- 
miss as mere scruples and the preju- 
dices of a Puritanical training. Alas, 
for the lad or lass who, mistaking 
stupidity for smartness, lets the fine 
edge of that flaming sword be dulled, 
and loses a divine sensitiveness to sin. 
Those who thus take off their armor 
in the midst of enemies, invite defeat. 
Keep thine heart with all diligence, 
was the wise old injunction, and yield 
not an inch lest your foe pierce you 
with your Own weapon. Equivocal 
company, vile books, loose conversa- 
tion, careless betrayals of the subtle 
defensive instinct of the soul—these 
are the steps that lead to the pit. 

There is a third safeguard of life, 
never to be forgotten, and that is obe- 
dience to the law of God ‘in whose 
will is our peace.’ Truly it is a 
straight and narrow path and he who 
wanders from it, following his own 
bent, will find himself in a shadow- 
haunted swamp. So long as we think 
only of our own ends, eager for per- 
sonal gratification, clutching selfishly 
at any praise or pleasure, and miser- 
able if we miss it, just so long troops 
of fears will torment us. By the same 
token, a great calm falls upon the 
life which is done with self-seeking 
and devoted to interests wider than 
those of self. Loyalty to duty puts 
more worth and meaning into life than 
anything else, and it puts fear to flight. 
A noble will surrendered to the Will 
of God is a sure guard against the in- 
roads of regrets, of idle ambitions, of 
futile fears that despoil us of our 
peace. Said the Psalmist, “I sought 
the Lord, and he heard me, and de- 
livered me from my fears.’’ Prayer 
is the gate to the citadel of security. 
Whoso lives justly, loves mercy, and 
walks humbly with God travels in the 
way where no fear is. Let us dare to 
trust the love of God in all worlds, 
and in all eternities. 

Faber begins one of his pungent 
papers with the abrupt demand: 
“What has God done that His crea- 
tures do not trust Him?’ What, in- 
deed! There is much in life to fill us 
with awe when we think of the depth 
of the vision and the vastness of the 
design which embraces and enfolds 
the universe. But we are inside it all, 
else we would not be here, and need 
have no fear that our little lives will 
be lost. No such thing can happen to 
us; our inheritance is absolute and 
sure, and “it is fear that keeps us 
away from it and the fear of fearless- 
ness.” Since our faiths and hopes are 
a part of the purpose of the Eternal, 
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they will be fulfilled to the uttermost 
by him who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all we can ask or 
think. What though abyss open un- 


der abyss, and every depth disclose a 
deeper depth, the Love of God is deep- 
er still, and 


“Tf my bark sink, ’tis to another sea.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 14, 1915—THE BLIND SIDE OF THE HEART 


Prayer. 

Almighty God, our Father, who art 
the first and the last, and whose love 
shineth through all things everlast- 
ing, not for thee, but for us is this al- 
_ tar and this sanctuary, that so, having 
learned to know Thee somewhere, we 
may come at last to find Thee every- 
where. Within these sheltering walls 
make Thyself known to us, shutting 
out with Thy enfolding quiet the rush 
and din of the world, with its insistent 
demands and appeals, its drudgeries 
and distractions; so shall our hearts 
learn to hear, what now they do not 
hear, even Thy voice whose whispers 
strike through the noise and tumult 
of our days. 

Not for things do we ask, but for 
Thyself; for that deep and pure love 
‘by which alone Thou art gotten and 
holden; that Thou mayest be to us no 
mere vision that glows and fades, but 
a home in whoSe great stillness we 
live, going forth with joy to do Thy 
will and to love and bless our fellows, 
Increase our hunger for righteousness, 
our thirst for Thy truth, our passion 
for Thy beauty; and let nothing live 
in our hearts this moment but a long- 
ing to be at one with Thee in the won- 
der of Thy love and truth, anda blend- 
ed sense of the lowliness and _ the 
greatness of the soul wnich seeks Thee 
because Thou seekest it. 

From many homes we come, from 
many cares, from sorrows that be- 
cloud and sins that stain, beseeching 
Thy cleansing grace and redeeming 
mercy; for to whom else can we go 
save to Him who made us what we 
are and knowest us altogether. For- 
give us, Lord, for our blindness of 
heart, our slow groping after truth, 
our vanity of -mind which distrusts 
what is deepest in our own natures— 
not knowing that the darkness of our 
thought is due, not to the dimness of 
Thy truth, but to its dazzling depth. 
Teach us to trust what is highest in 
our faith, what is holiest in our hope, 
as tokens of a Truth that transcends 
our clouded minds. 

Bless all who worship Thee today, 
in what tongue or temple soever they 
offer their payer, and make Thy 
presence real to their waiting hearts. 
Remember any who have fallen thru 
frailty, any bowed low by  bereave- 
ment, any who are baffled of mind 
and ready to let go of faith; the de- 


spised, the forgotten. the overlooked, 
the misunderstood; have mercy upon 
all according to Thy loving kindness, 
and hear the prayer they fear to utter. 
Refill munificent hands, reward gen- 
erous hearts, réclaim those in despair, 
and help us to serve Thee faithfully in 
sickness and in health, in necessity 
and in abundance; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon. 

“T alone saw the vision; for the 
men that were with me saw not 
the vision.’? Daniel. 10:7. 

How noble are the pages which tell 
the story of the pure and dedicated 
life of Daniel. Truly, it is a thrilling 
history, worthy its place in a book 
which records the highest heroisms, 
the most lustrous fidelities and the ho- 
liest patiences. Here we see the young 
prophet at a time of crisis, walking 
with his friends along the bank of the 
great river—which recalls my dear 
dead friend who so loved the Father 
of Waters, and told us what it meant 
to him both as painter and poet. They 
were all in company. There was the 
river, broad, still, magnificent, There 
were the plains, and far away the 
hills. Faintly, from the distance came 
the hum and stir of the city. What 
for all of them was a scene of beauty 
became, for one of them, a sanctuary 
of vision and power. 

Evidently, the grace of vision does 
not depend upon outward condition, 
but upon the inward culture of the 
soul. Set a poet down on any _ spot, 
however barren or dingy, and he will 
enmantle it with glory, as Thompson 
saw the Ladder of Jacob at Charing 
Cross, and Henley found beauty in a 
hospital. Many a lad had turned up a 
field mouse with a plough, but to 
Burns it became a parable of the love 
and pity of God. Even in the meanest 
flower the great Wordsworth found 
thoughts too deep for tears. Just so 
it has been with all true pioneers in 
social reform—they alone had _ the 
vision which others did not see. Many 
a slaveboat had gone down the great 
river, but when Lincoln saw one he 
knew that this nation could not stand 
half slave and half free. Some time 
in the far past a drunken man went 
staggering by, with shambling step 
and bloodshot eye. Many laughed, but 
some one saw that such a horror need 
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not and must not be. Genius 
what other men look at. 

Bxactly; and that is the fact flung 
at us when we would discuss the ques- 
tion of this hour—the question, that 
is, why Daniel saw the vision and 
why his friends did not see it. For 
Daniel, it is pointed out, was one of 
those few who are born so near the 
veil that swings between the seen and 
the unseen that at times he saw thru 
it. Thus, for example, the victorious 
vision of the Saints is to the average 
mortal a fourth dimension—a thing 
which we may argue exists, but which 
we can never realize. Perhaps not. No 
more can we write the poetry of 
Shakespeare or Tennyson. But what 
of it? Admit that a genius lives in- 
tensely, vividly, radiantly, yet is he 
one of us—ourselyes writ large — 
showing what we are and what life 
may be. Emerson told us, long ago, 
that the real difference between the 
genius and ourselves is that he dares 
to trust and obey those finer moods 
and promptings of heart which all 
men share, but which we hold to be 
too good to be true, or else as airy 
and unreal. He is not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision; and when we 
read his book, hear his music, or 
pay homage to his high deed heroically 
done, we see our Own thought glori- 
fied, our own dream come true. 

Therefore, as Emerson urged, let 
a man dare to trust what is highest 
within his own soul, watching the 
while that gleam of light which 
flashes across the mind from within, 
more than the luster bards and sages. 
For 


sees 


“In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 

of a dim splendor ever on be- 

fore’; 
and if we have a heart for high ad- 
venture they will show us to what 
fine issues this mortal life ascends. 
Men like Francis and Fox, Wesley 
and Woolman, to name no others, 
help us by revealing and directing the 
spiritual powers which all men have 
in common; and beyond our own ex- 
perience we may trust their counsels 
as leading to what we in turn may 
somewhat attain to in the life they 
followed. It is not so much what they 
believed of God, as what God wrought 
in them, that holds our attention; and 
We interpret it only by what ourselves 
have known of his dealings with us. 
It is life, and the revelation of God 
there contained, that in others or our- 
selves is the root of the matter—God 
in us. 

Great souls are like the man in the 


Kipling story who explored and blazed 
out a new and rich land beyond the 
ranges, and then came back and in- 
vited others to occupy it, saying, in 
the spirit of a great renunciation: “It 
is God’s present to the nation. Any- 
body might have found it, but—His 
whisper came to me.” Alas, he might 
have added, the same whisper comes 
to all of us, only we have not the 
courage to go and look behind the 
ranges of life for something hidden 
and waiting for us. On a day there 
comes a glimpse of the splendor ever 
on before—in the rapture of duty 
done, in the joy of service given, in 
the still night of a deep sorrow, along 
a lovely forest vista, in a holy hour 
of prayer, or mayhap when some 
sweet bird at dawn is singing “the 
long epic of the world,’’—and then it 
is that, to our restless hearts, comes 
God knocking at our door. Nor will 
he enter until we open the door. When 
Watts painted Christ knocking at the 
door, he put no knob on the _ door, 
knowing that the heart of man can 
be opened only from the inside. And 
the pity of it is that we seem not to 
know who is standing waiting to be 
the guest of our lonely inner life. 
How foolish then to argue, as the 
manner of some is, that’ there 
is no one at the door, but only 
a passing wind—no new land be- 
yond the ranges, because, for- 
sooth, they do not see it. Happily, 
this attitude is less common today 
than it was yesterday, when a glib 
rationalism tried to turn this world of 
wonders into a sewing machine. Not 
so common is the spiritual prig who, 
wingless and alien to the sky, enjoys 
to believe that he can climb up into 
the seventh heaven on a ladder of 
logic, only to fall into the clumsy er- 
ror of thinking that things which are 
beyond the grasp of his tiny reason 
are, necessarily, unreasonable things. 
More and more it is coming to be 
recognized that, side by side with 
logic, there is a deeper life of the 
soul which contains within itself the 
sum of all processes through which 
thought would have to pass in the act 
of attaining the highest truth—sup- 
posing thought to have reached, as it 
has not, the power of thinking things 
through to the end. In short, that 
there is an intuitive reason deeper 
and swifter than logic, upon which, 
because it is So infinite in its reach, 
we may build infinite hopes. It is 
here, in this instinct of faith, of hope, 
that we find the real reason by which 
men live, albeit often unconsciously— 
that spiritual reason, of which Phil- 
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lips Brooks spoke, ‘‘which is no spe- 
cial function of the nature, but is the 
best action of the whole nature work- 
ing together, the affections and the 
will being partners of the brain.” 

Coleridge pointed this out long ago; 
despite the fact that his insight was 
misunderstood, it put the thought of 
his day on a track which has brought 
us to a higher point of view. He dis- 
tinguished between reason and un- 
derstanding, showing that the latter is 
the calculating, scientific faculty which 
deals with the facts of matter and 
force, and is the instrument of scien- 
tific research; while the deeper reason 
gives us hints and predictions more 
to be trusted. Science now knows the 
futility of its attempt to explain life 
by arguments derived from matter 
and force, and is drawing a line be- 
yond which it cannot go. Faith has 
its home in the deeper life of man, 
and so far from being opposed to rea- 
son, is in fact a trust in a Reason 
which transcends that of man, not by 
contradiction but by depth and im- 
mensity. With this has come, in place 
of an arid rationalism, a revival of 
the mystical spirit and aspiration, 
and a willingness to trust the great, 
enduring, undefeatable intuitions of 
the soul. Much is being said today 
about the mystical temperament and 
the mystical vision. But the mystical 
character iS far more important; and 
its elements are purity, courage, loy- 
alty, singleness of heart, and self-con- 
trol. 

Such qualities we find in the char- 
acter of Daniel, and by searching for 
the sources of his spiritual insight we 
shall discover, at the same time, not 
only why he saw the vision, but also 
why his friends did not see it. First 
of all, know ye that if Daniel was sus- 
ceptible to the heavenly vision, it was 
due, in part, to the fact that he was 
trained in the profound and sweet piety 
of his people. He stood in a great tra- 
dition of prophecy; and, as the old 
song used to sing, it would save our 
youth “from a thousand snares to 
mind religion young.’ Some of us 
know this to be true, and thank God 
every day for having grown up in 
homes where insight was honored and 
prayer was wont to be made. But the 
piety of Daniel was more than a tra- 
dition; it was also a practice. Three 
times every day it was his habit to 
open the window toward the city of 
his fathers and send his heart forth 
in prayer. Alas, it is not often so with 
us: 

“Around us rolls the ceaseless tide 
Of business, toil and care, 


And scarcely can we turn aside 
For one brief hour of prayer.” 


Oh, how eloquent is that open win- 
dow, and what a story it has to tell. 
Fresh air? Indeed, yes; but he who 
looked out of that open window saw 
beyond the valley of the Euphrates, 
beyond Babylon and its splendor, be- 
yond place, power and wealth to the 
city on Mount Moriah, whose mean- 
est street meant more to him than all 
the glory of the city of his exile. 
Somewhere beyond those hills and 
deserts lay the city of his heart. Hven 
so, beyond the low-lying hills of toil 
and the rough peaks of difficulty is 
the city of our God, toward which 
we who live in the Babylon of this 
world must keep a window open. In 
a city of a thousand spurious deities, 
enticing fascinations and lures to 
shameless sensuality, that open win- 
dow kept Daniel pure of heart and 
clean of life. Those are not vain hours 
which a man spends at the lattice of 
his heavenly hopes. Far from it. How 
can a man keep his soul alive, much 
less sweet and aspiring, if the western 
window of his life is never opened and 
the breath from the hills of God whis- 
pers in vain around its closed and 
dust-ladened shutter? What wonder 
that the seal of Babylon is upon us 
and its delusions and passions hold us 
captive. 

Remember, too, how that open 
window made Daniel firm and fear- 
less when Darius issued his unalter- 
able decree forbidding him to pray 
to the God of his fathers. Nothing 
daunted, he opened his window as of 
old in the wonder of dawn, amid the 
heat of high noon, and again at even- 
tide, waiting for one who would sweep 
the jangled echoes of Babylon out of 
his heart, and let him lie down to rest 
with his last thoughts ladened with 
memories of another city. If Babylon 
had a law that did not alter, so had 
Daniel. If Babylon threw him to the 
lions, it did not hurt him. Think not 
that this is an old tale that has noth- 
ing to tell us today. It is happening 
every day. Of more than one man in 
this city yesterday it was demanded 
that he bow down to dishonor or be 
flung to the lion called Poverty. The 
world has a whole den of lions whose 
names are Scorn, Hate, Shame and 
Loss, and their growl is terrifying. But 
men who live by the light of the Open 
Window have no fear of lions. He who 
bows down to a false god suffers most 
—him the lions bite and tear. Said 
Lord Morley: 

“Let this much be stated as to those 
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who deliberately and willingly sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
making a brazen compromise with 
what they hold despicable, lest they 
should have to win their bread hon- 
orably, men need to expend no de- 
clamatory indignation upon _ them. 
They have a hell of their own; words 
can add nothing to the bitterness of 
tg 

Always the secret of authentic vi- 
sion lies in character; it is not to be 
wondered at that to a youth who was 
pure of heart, and true to what he 
held to be most holy, there was grant- 
ed the grace of vision. Remember, as 
Wesley said: ‘“‘We cannot serve God 
alone; the Bible knows nothing of 
solitary religion.” Nor did Daniel, 
whose whole life was identified with 
the fate of his captive race, his heart 
bowed low with the burden and sor- 
row of Israel. In all their affliction he 
was afflicted, and for three weeks he 
had mourned and fasted, praying for 
his people. Hence his vision, coming 
as the fruit of his sorrowful vigil, and 
given for strength, for comfort, for 
leadership and service. Whoso pays 
the price of vision, forgetting himself 
in solicitude for the sorrows of oth- 
ers, longing to rescue souls in bond- 
age, will know what Daniel knew — 
if not in blinding radiance, at least in 
the quiet and deep assurance that he 
does not labor alone. When a man is 
very young in doubt, or very old in 
sin, he may dismiss such things as 
visionary; but when he is older, and 
knows more of the lives of the noblest 
of our race, he will be filled with 
wonder—knowing that life is deeper 
than his tiny plummet can fathom. 

Walking beside the great river at 
sunset, the young prophet saw One 
like unto the Son of Man—even as 
there walks beside us, did we but 
know it, a majestic presence ready to 
heal our sadness and our frailty. Only, 
like the men on the road to Em- 
maus, we know not who it is, albeit 
our hearts burn within us_ betimes. 
Ages ago, with his tender ministra- 
tion, he took away the hurt from 
troubled hearts, bringing comfort to 
those bruised with striving and com- 
radeship for what has never been at 
home in this rough world. And today 
he can take a wasted life, if it be sur- 
rendered into his hands, and, tho it 
be no better than a wreck, fashion it 
into a new beauty and grace—as Mi- 


chael Angelo took from the rubbish 
heap in Florence a block of marble 
ruined by a blundering artist, and 

wrought his heroic figure of David. — 
He knows no alien races, no outcast 
men nor fallen women, gathering the 
rich and the poor, the toil-worn and 
the disinherited into the embrace of 
his heart. The journey is sweeter with 
him in company. His care for us is 
more intimate and sympathetic than 
the heart of all other friends, for in 
the hour of need they are sometimes 
far away. His love is as sure as_ the 
sun in the sky, all-forgiving, willing 
to wait, sorrowful and full of remem- 
brance, thru long years, the while it 
sends its rays into the immense lone- 
liness of the life of man. 

There is nothing for it, my friends, 
but to seek the fellowship of the 
great Companion, Life is as lonely as 
death. Between us and those whom 
we love best there flows, at times, a 
“salt, unplumbed, estranging  sea,”’ 
leaving us alone on an island in iIn- 
finity. Anyone who has passed thru a 
deep sorrow knows what it is to walk 
aloof and alone, ringed about by a 
vast solitude which no human love 
can penetrate. But there is one who, 
without intrusion, can enter when the 
doors are shut, whose words can touch 
the heart of grief, whose pierced hand 
can heal the stain of sin. Believe this, 
and do not miss so glorious a hope 
by bitter and unavailing regret. Leave 
yeur sin ard sorrow to his mercy; 
forget il, or remember it only that 
you may cling to him the more; and 
go out with a quiet heart into the 
new life, even the life eternal, which 
he has prepared for those who trust 
him. 

I asked for Peace— 

My sins arose, 


And bound me Close, 
I could not find release, 


I asked for Truth— 
My doubts came in, 
And with their din 
They wearied all my youth. 


I asked for Love— 

My lovers failed, 

And griefs assailed 
Around, beneath, above. 


I asked for Thee— 
And Thou didst come 
To take me home 
Within Thy heart to be.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH aN 1915—THE WAY OF ESCAPE 


Prayer 

Mighty God of mercy, Lord of 
storm and calm, Ruler of life and 
death; grant unto us so to have hearts 
fixed upon Thy faithfulness that, 
whatever betide us, with quiet trust 
we may walk by faith, in lowliness 
of mind loving one another. With the 
countless multitudes of ages past, 
with all the shining host who in other 
days climbed the ladder of prayer, 
seeking and finding their help in Thee, 
we would worship in confidence and 
joy. With gratitude born of the mem- 
ory of Thy mercies we would pour out 
our hearts in humble thanksgiving 
and praise, and renew our vows of ser- 
vice to Thy will. 

Time has taught us the swiftness 
and uncertainty of life, the insecurity 
of all things human, the perishable- 
ness of every earthly good; may it 
also teach us a loftier and sublimer 
faith in the things that endure. Anew 
we dedicate our lives to Thy will, our 
minds to Thy truth, our hands to Thy 
service, keeping back nothing; and 
may the vision of thys nour grow and 
abide, redeeming us from perplexity 
and foreboding, and bearing fruit to 
Thy glory. Let there be no thought in 
any mind, no wish in any heart, but 
to lay hold upon the truth that can 
never be taken from us, and which 
sets us free from anxiety and fear. 

Behold us, Lord, who seek Thee in 
our need, who grow weary of our 
mortal way, without Thee, and grant 
us such a sense of Thy nearness that 
our loneliness shall be lost in a great 
fellowship of light and power. Lay 
not more upon us than we are able 
to bear; and, since the fretfulness of 


our hearts is more hurtful than the- 


heaviness of our burden, help us to 
live quietly and with patience, walk- 
ing in the joy of Thy presence. From 
all impurity of heart, from all vanity 
of mind, from all dark, discontented 
brooding, aye, from all that separates 
us from each other and from 
Thee, deliver us by Thy _ grace. 

O Spirit of Prayer, who dost be- 
seech us to do justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with Thee in the way of 
life everlasting, awake our hearers 
to purity and vividness of faith, that 
we may lift holy hands at Thine altar. 
Be Thy will our law of life, Thy house 
our home, Thy love our inheritance; 
and make us gentle, one toward an- 
other, sympathetic, faithful, willing to 
forgive, ready to serve, wnat time we 
walk together here. Encompass us 
round about in our mortal hour; let 
Thy rod and Thy staff support us, and 
gently lead us along the hidden way 
of death into the light that shall 


never fade, nor grow dim; in His 
name, amen. 
Sermon 
“There hath no _ temptation 


taken thee but such as is com- 
mon to man; but God is faithfuyr 
and will not sufter you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation 
make a way of escape.’ I Cor. 
10:13. 


There is a certain unconnectedness 
in the Corinthian letters, as if the 
writer had many things to write about 
and only a brief time to write. They 
were written, in fact, in reply to var- 
ious questions asked ¢ne apostle in 
regard to the newly adopted faith, 
both as to the practice of it in person~ 
al life and the administration of it 
in doctrine and discipline. If we ex- 
cept his great Easter argument, he 
passes rapidly from one subject to 
another, and always with a swift and 
revealing insight. Indeed, his fame 
rests not upon any closely woven 
treatise, but upon letters written under 
the stress of many labors and difficul- 
ties and the passion of a great solici- 
tude. 

Evidently, his friends were finding 
it very difficult to follow Christ in 
Corinth; and no wonder, for they were 
new to the Christian way, and ofall 
the cities of that day Corinth was one 
of the most wicked. Appetites, pas- 
sions and the subtle lure of lower 
things made it hard for a man to 
keep his feet in that slippery miry 
clay. Besides some seem to have 
thought that when a man became a 
follower of Christ, he was thereafter 
exempt from the common temptations 
of humanity. Instead, those old temp- 
tations seemed more fierce, if not 
more fascinating than ever, and not a 
few were discouraged. ‘With all such 
difficulties, whether of church order 
or of moral perplexity, the apostle 
had a profound sympathy, and in 
these letters he is trying to help those 
whose faith was faltering and who 
were honestly distressed about their 
meager achievements in the way of 
character. 

Ages have come and gone, and man 
has sought him out many inventions, 
but the difficulties of faith and mor- 
als here complained of remain to 
trouble us. St. Paul is still a leader of 
faith and righteousness, and what he 


said to the men which were 
of old we may wisely take to 
our hearts and ponder. For the 


discouragement of the men of Cor- 
inth is a state of mind which, with 
varying degrees of intensity and 
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darkness, visits and tempts all who 
attempt to live the higuer Hfe. Only 
the man, if such there be, smitten 
with the dry-rot of a callous self- 
sufficiency is unvexed by it, just as 
it is only the unthinking who have 
no doubts, Every mortal who is mor- 
ally alive can testify to dark moods 
and ways of looking at life of such 
kind that if we were to yield to them 
would make us reprobates in our own 
eyes. Let us consider the instructions 
of this wise teacher, seeking to lay 
them to heart and apply them to life 
as we find it here today. 

First of all, the apostle tells his 
friends that no temptation has come 
to them but such as is common to all 
mankind, and that they must not 
think that they are beset by hitherto 
unknown trials. Surely it means 
much to a man to know that, instead 
of being a target for peculiar attack, 
he is a member of a great fellowship 
of those who walk the lonely way of 
tempted souls. There are, however, 
two ways, two tones, in which any- 
thing may be said, and much de- 
pends on how this fact is stated as to 
whether it will be an aid or an in- 
jury. It is very easy to help a man 
down rather than up, putting him off 
from all seriousness and pushing him 
back into the mire out of which he 
is trying to climb, by telling him that 
everybody is in the same plight, that 
he is only human after all, that no- 
body is really good—and all the rest 
of the old cynical talk. After hear- 
ing it, one feels that one ought to 
be ashamed of being ashamed of his 
moral unworthiness anc defeat, since 
all men are alike in being unfaithful 
to high ideals. Indeed, one would 
think—as, alas, too many do think— 
that it is rather smart to be wicked 
and stupid to be troubled by such 
trifles as the moral law. 

Of course, St. Paul meant no such 
foolish and fatal thing, but the very 
contrary. Manifestly he did not mean 
that because temptation is universal 
that therefore it is not serious; that 
inasmuch as all are beset, no one can 
erect himself above himself and win 
the fight for his soul. God forbid! 
Instead, he tells us that, far from 
being alone in our private agonies 
and conflicts, we are fighting not only 
for ourselves, but for humanity— 
striking a blow in the cause of man, 
which is the cause of God, and mak- 
ing it easier for others to take heart 
and fight harder. Yes, we are all 
tempted, but so were those shining 
ones whom we call the Saints, who 
from the heights of victory watch our 
struggle here below. They, too, were 
tried as by fire; they too felt the lure 
of lust, the witchery of passion, and 


the fearful fascination of evil ambi- 
tion; they, too, walked this dark, un- 
certain way. Tempted they were, be- 
sieged and set upon by heavy odds, 
but they triumphed, as we may tri- 
umph, by moral valor and the grace 
of God! Anyone who knows their 
lives knows how they were tempted, 
often, to the very last, never safe save 
when they followed their master close- 
ly, with hot tenacious heart; and how, 
when they fell into evil or error, they 
called to him to help them out of 
the pit. 

Of a truth we are a tempted race, 
and it is only by meeting evil and 
overcoming it by the good grace of 
him whose we are, that we reach at 
length the white temple of character. 
All the divine comedy of life is re- 
solved by Dante along this line of 
march from the innocence of youth 
to the purity-loving strength of that 
maturity of soul, which is salvation. 
But what becomes of our pet plea, 
which we make to ourselves, that our 
temptation is unique; that no one else 
can understand; that our make-up is 
peculiar, our heredity unfortunate, and 
our environment unfriendly—all the 
excuses which we know by heart, but 
which do not excuse our sins when 
the tongue of conscience accuses. It 
is lost in the fact that we are not 
more tempted than others—less_ so, 
perhaps—and that we are only comb- 
ing our wits to find reasons to justify 
an old and subtle lie. Some men are 
tempted more than others, or at least 
in other ways—Burns in a manner 
quite unknown to Newman and BHm- 
erson—but all are tempted; and this 
common trial should bind us together 
in a common sympathy and sweet 
charity, as tourists crossing the Alps 
are tied together: 


“Being all fashioned of the self same 
dust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just.” 


For God is not only merciful, but 
faithful, and will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able to 
bear. Having said that, the Apostle 
said everything. Our security and 
hope rest, at last and always, upon 
the fidelity of God, and _ surely we 
cannot ask for a firmer footing for 
our faith and struggle, Albeit, at times 
He seems to have forsaken us, leav- 
ing us beleaguered by foes; but it is 
only seeming. The Black Prince in 
the story, when hard pressed in bat- 
tle, sent to his father, the king, for 
aid. But the king, knowing the dire 
straits in which his son was involved, 
knew also that he could win the day, 
and left him to fight it out alone that 
his might be the victory and the glory. 
Just so, in the seeming withdrawal of 
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God lies the pathos, but also the 
grandeur, of our trial in the wilder- 
ness. Never far away, He knows 
what we can bear, and what un- 
guessed resources we have at our com- 
mand, and that we can win if we will 
to do so. No man knows what he 
can endure until he is put to the test, 
and the discoveries are indeed so sur- 
prising as to be almost unbelievable. 
Ofter we are tempted to despair, but 
We need never doubt the fidelity of 
God. 

Time out of mind, to go no further 
back than Job, down to Goethe, in 
drama, fiction and dogma, we have 
been told of a huge, dark, awful be- 
ing who divides divinity with God, a 
master of all the arts and spells of 
evil, an enemy of the soul of man, 
sleepless and unscrupulous, who lays 
wait for us with nets and traps to 
entice and snare our feet. Truly, if 
God has let such a monster loose 
upon us, and if, added to the fevers 
of passion and the seductions of appe- 
tite, we must fight such a wily Prince 
of Evil, there is little hope for us. 
Faust and Marguerite were as toys in 
the hands of Mephistopheles, who 
planned like Von Moltke, reasoned like 
Aristotle, and knew more of human 
nature than Shakespeare. Helpless as 
babes were they against such a cool 
strategist, such a cunning sophist, 
No; God is faithful, and the honest 
old Bible tells us plainly that when we 
are tempted, it is not some gigantic 
monster making us the victims of his 
wizard arts, but that we are drawn 
away by our own lust and enticed. 

None the less, there is something 
very real underlying the idea of Satan, 
something we need to know. Who 
has not felt in an hour of passion, 
when evil takes on a garb of beauty, 
when reason is pushed aside by ap- 
petite, when moral principles seem as 
unreal as dreams—who has not felt 
rising up within him a force greater 
than he has known before, something 
which he is sure can be no part of 
himself, sweeping him away? What 
is it? It seems to come from the 
outside—a power not ourselves which 
makes for evil; but in fact it lifts 
itself out of the unseen and little 
known depths of our own being. It 
is the eternal beast which—stronger 
than we suspect—lurks within us all, 
and which when once let loose makes 
havoc of all holy things. With what 
unflinching realism Frank Norris por- 
trayed this truth in his terrible story 
of ‘“Vandover and the Brute,’’—a story 
terrible in its fidelity to the facts of 
life, expounding the thesis: ‘Give 
way to the brute within you; and he 
will wreck both soul and body.” 

But God is faithful, and will with 


every temptation make a way of es- 
cape, if we have the wit to follow it. 
At first sight the idea of escaping, the 
use of the word itself, seems to be a 
counsel of cowardice, but it is not. 
Browning has a passage in which, in- 
stead of praying not to be led into 
temptation, he asks God to take temp- 
tations by the hair of the head and 
drag them to him, like reluctant drag- 
ons, so that he may do battle and be 
victor. Not so St. Paul. He strikes 
no such strenuous attitude, which 
looks showy in a picture and sounds 
heroic in a poem, but which is futile 
in those hot and lonely hours when 
Wwe are sorely tempted to do wrong. 
No he tells us that when we are 
tempted, the first thing to do is to 
get away from the spot, and that it 
is folly to stand and be shot at. It 
was when he loitered in the presence 
of evil, or paused to parley with it, 
that the Bunyan pilgrim was led as- 
tray. Vergil would not allow Dante 
to stand still for a moment, in pass- 
ing through the Inferno. Safety lies 
in keeping to our path without stop- 
ping to argue with the spirits of evil 
who haunt the way, aS we are shown 
in the soliloquy of the hero of the 
Schiller drama: 


“Ts it possible? 
It’s so! I can no longer 
would? 
No longer draw back at my liking! I 
Must do the deed because I thought 


what I 


it, 
And feed my heart here with a 
dream ?”’ 


Nor was it some cunning evil that 
caught him in a trap, and tripped 
him to a fall. Frankly he tells us 
that was because he ‘‘did not scowl 
temptation from my presence, dallied 
with thoughts of possible fulfillment, 
commenced no movement, left all time 
uncertain’; and so by thoughtless in- 
ertia found himself a prisoner: 


“By the great God of heaven! 
not 

My meaning, it was ne’er resolved. 

I but amused myself by thinking of it, 

Whither have I been transported? 

No track, no road behind, but a wall, 

My own deeds tower behind me!” 


Always it is so, wnen we dally 
with evil, tempting ourselves till we 
are caught as in a vice and made its 
slave. As quaint old Thomas Fuller 
said: ‘‘Before I commit a sin it seems 
to me so shallow that I may wade 
thru it dry-shod; but when I have 
committed it, it seerns so deep that I 
cannot escape without drowning.” 
Therefore shun it, drag your mind 
away from it. That is what Emerson 
meant when he said that ‘ia man’s 
task is his life-preserver’; it keeps 


It was 
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him from toying with evil thoughts 
and things. Do the duty next to you, 
eried Carlyle, and you will find it a 
dissolver of doubts and a refuge from 
temptation. But no one Knew better 
than St. Paul that we have not es- 
caped from a temptation when we 
have moved away from it. Tempta- 
tion can follow us into the cloister, 
and even assault us on our knees, as 
Bunyan bears witness. Perhaps you 
have seen a cat try to charm a bird 
in the garden. If the bird remains on 
the ground, on a level with its en- 
emy, it will be lost. But it does not 
remain on the ground. Necessity dis- 
covers to the bird its way of escape; 
it spreads its wings and mounts into 
its native air. Just so, if we would 
escape from a pursuing temptation we 
must rise above it, leave its low level 
and climb up to where it cannot reach 
us. 

. Yes, there is a way of escape, “a 
path which no bird ot prey knoweth, 
and which the eye of the falcon hath 
not seen’’—a text so often used of late 
by the ministers of London, at the 
time of the Zeppelin raid. There is a 
mystic way which we can tread any 
moment, led by Him who is the way, 
the truth and the life. It is not a 
fortress, not a place of refuge from 
which we must presently come forth 
again; it is a road that leads to the 
light. Of old it was said that “an 
highway shall be there, and a way, 
and it shall be called the way of holi- 
ness; the unclean shall not pass over 
it.” Aye, the path of tne just Is as 
the light of dawn, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. ‘“Ac- 
quaint now thyself with God and be 
at rest,’”’ wrote an ancient teacher of 
the inward way, knowing that if our 


life is hid with Christ in God it is 
secure. Let sorrow, disaster, pain, and 
temptation come, if come they must; 
they cannot harm us. It is this deep- 
er, diviner life that rescues. This is 
what all teachers mean when they 
tell us that we are not ready for life, 
nor safe from sudden assault, until we 
have a Holy of Holies in the soul, 
where God lives and reigns. 


Let me leave in your minds a scene 
from the life of Jesus. At dawn of 
day, the fishermen saw in the dim, 
gray light a filmy form of One walk- 
ing on the water of the lake. Some 
said it was a spirit, but John, looking 
with the eyes of love, discerned the 
familiar face of the Master. And Pe- 
ter said, ‘Lord, if it be Thou, bid me 
come to Thee on the water.” And He 
said ‘Come.’ Let this be a parable 
to teach us what to do in time of 
temptation, of sickness, of affliction, 
of doubt. At such times, Jesus whom 
we know on peaceful days seems re- 
mote, aloof, unreal—like a vague 
spirit over the waste of waters. If 
we are ever to know that he is any- 
thing else, we must make the great 
adventure: ‘Lord, if it be Thou, bid 
me come.” ‘Try it. Never yet has it 
failed. Nothing can keep us from the 
highest life that God has revealed if 
only We dare to put His love to the 
test. 


“When temptation sore is rife, 

When we faint amidst the strife, 

Thou, whose death hath been our life, 
Lead us, Lord Jesus. 


While on stormy seas we toss, 

Let us count all things but loss, 

But thee only on Thy Cross: 
Save us, Lord Jesus. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 28, 
WORLD 
Prayer 

Infinite Father, ever blessed and 
holy, source of the kindly light that 
guides us all our way, accept our 
thanksgiving for the joy of mortal 
life; and most of all for the joy of sin 
forgiven, of weakness strengthened, of 
the truth that is revealed in the loyal 
and heroic doing of Thy will. If, un- 
der the shadow of sorrow, suffering or 
disappointment, we cannot be thank- 
ful for all things, may we learn to be 
humbly thankful in all things, willing 
to wait the slow unfolding of Thy 
wiser will, and the coming of that day 
when all questions will be answered 
and we shall ask Thee nothing. 

Evermore our hearts tell us that we 
are called in our measure to be per- 
fect, as Thou art perfect; but we have 
been most unlike Thee, and are not 
worthy to be counted as Thy sons. 
Seeking the things that perish with 
the using, spending our days for bau- 
bles that do not satisfy the heart, we 
have forgotten the living fountain of 
wisdom and power, of which he that 
drinketh shall never thirst again. 
Slothful in duty, indifferent in love, 
neglectful of prayer, we are bitter in 
sorrow, weak in temptation, rebellious 
in affliction, vexed by cares, tortured 
by fears, tormented by forebodings, 
baffled of mind and weary of heart. 

,Have mercy upon us, O Lord our 
Redeemer; let our misery teach us the 
folly of trying to live without Thee, 
and from our lonely wanderings bring 
us back to Him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life eternal. Make 
this an hour of confession, of cleans- 
ing, of consecration; a mystic moment 
when the tyranny of Time shall fall 
away, and the stillness of Eternity 
shall live in our restless hearts, re- 
buking our fevered desires, our fool- 
ish wants, our futile striving. Rescue 
us from all littleness of soul, from the 
pitiful wilfulness that ends in despair, 
and show us the life that is alone 
great, satisfying, and happy. 

Renew a right spirit within us, even 
the holy spirit of prayer, that in its 
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depth and sweetness we may find heal- 
ing for all the hurts of life, and in its 
purity we may have power to live 
faithfully, earnestly, quietly, in what- 
soever lot Thou hast appointed us. 
Forgive what we have been, sanctify 
what we are, order what we shall be; 
and may we remember that every day 
is Thy gift, and ought to be used ac- 
cording to Thy command. Whatsoev- 
er our hands find to do may we do it 
willingly, cheerfully, as for Thy will, 
and come to our end in peace, trust- 
ing in death Him whom we have fol- 
lowed in life; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“And have not love I am noth- 
ings). Cor, lest, 


What is the greatest thing in the 
world? Surely the most important day 
in the life of a man is when he makes 
answer to that question, for it decides 
his beau ideal of excellence, of posses- 
sion, of attainment. What he admires, 
he imitates. What he exalts in his 
dream, draws him upward toward it- 
self, and subtly fashions him after its 
design. Always the idols of men are 
their ideals, and an ideal, a supreme 
end, desirable above all else, each man 
must have, and does have. Reason and 
action alike demand an ultimate pur- 
pose, as a condition of thought and a 
goal of endeavor. Shadows we are, 
hastening from night to night, through 
a gleam of day, whither are we tend- 
ing and what is the prize of the race 
we run? What we live for determines 
what we are, what we are worth to 
ourselves, to our fellows, and to the 
world. 

All men are in search of the great- 
est thing in the world, but few there 
be that find it, albeit the deepest secret 
is the most open. In the providence of 
God, things most needful to all men 
are common to all men. Though mys- 
terious, they are universal. When we 
are young the Ideal seems far 
off, hidden in the dreamy splendor 
of distance; but when we grow older 
we come to realize that what we most 
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need is not in the heavens or beyond 
the seas, but very nigh unto us even In 
our hearts. Lowell taught us this truth 
in his exquisite parable of the pilgrim 
in his long quest of God. At the end 
of a long journey he came to the holy 
mountain, and prayed that a sign 
might be given him that God was 
there and that he was accepted. Sud- 
denly a rock broke open at his feet, 
and a lovely flower appeared and filled 
the air with fragrance; and as he 
plucked it he remembered that this 
same flower, so wearily sought and 
found, his little girl had brought to 
him when he started, plucked from 
his own doorway. 

One thing is clear; the supreme 
good must be an indispensable good; 


without which no good thing 
is good; that which gives mean- 
ing and value to life. It 
must be such _ that we would 


choose it rather than anything else, if 
we must choose. It must retain its 
value in the retrospect, leaving no 
regret in the heart of him who vowed 
loyalty to it, even to the last full mea- 
sure of devotion, It must be great 
enough to give free scope and play to 
all the manifold powers of man. It 
must be a sovereign good, a focalizins 
aim, which causes all the activities 
of life to cohere and converge toward 
a single point, harmoniping effort 
while it reveals the truth of what life 
is and what it means. It must account 
for the greatness we ascribe to every 
human being. What is it that can 
answer to this description? It is, cer- 
tainly, not a palpable thing at all, noth- 
ing that we can touch with our fingers, 
like gold. Nor can it be a mere set 
of sensations, like health. It must be 
something as rich and deep as life it- 
self, giving us a key to its rhythm, a 
glint of its radiance, a hint of its 
reason for being. 

Reasoning backward from the deed 
to the desire, let us enquire of the 
men of action, the men of power, the 
masters of opportunity, with teeming 
brain and iron will and unwearied 
persistence, if they have found the 
great Ideal. A French writer of tales 
has told us of a Magic Skin, whose 
possessor might enjoy every wish, 
but the talisman shrank and grew 
smaller as each wish was granted. 
Life is such a talisman. All around 
us we see men sacrificing ease, rest 
and life itself, paying out days and 
years of their shrinking capital of 
time, for what? Is it for real enrich- 
fment, for eternal value? Is it that 
their souls should be of finer grain, 
their minds trained and rich in 


thought, that they should understand 
somewhat of the world before they 
leave it! Is all this tense unending 
struggle to make them masters of 
themselves, servants of men, the soul 
enriched by its poverty, and made 
sovereign by service? No! It is for 
dross, for the glory of self, for the 
trumpet of panegyric, for wealth, 
power and quickly fading fame, to be 
able to stand an inch above the Lilli- 
putians round about them and com- 
mand. These are the ideals of the 
market-place and the forum. 

Must we then agree that men who 
follow such ideals are practical? Mani- 
festly not. They are drunken with de- 
sire, hypnotized by glittering baubles, 
somnambulists in a waking dream. 
Practical men seek for things worth 
while, refusing to barter the sands in 
the hour-glass for mere tinsel that 
withers with the getting; they do not 
give everything for nothing. He only 
is practical who seeks that which 
abides, upon which he can rely, and 
which brings some satisfaction of soul. 
Now and then into the market-place 
there comes a man pale with anguish, 
erying aloud, “Awake, ye sleepers!” 
They do not awake, and they know in 
the deep heart of them the truth of 
the message, even when they deride 
the messenger. They may kill him 
with a hemlock, with fire, with a 
eross, but the word lives, and the 
messenger they at last honor. Out of 
this uneasiness, this startled sense of 
emptiness and error, this flashing 
vision of the better and the best, there 
come gleams of the greatest thing in 
life, of the casket containing the 
crown jewels of the moral sovereignty 
of man. 

If we turn to the mighty thinkers 
we find Socrates saying that the 
highest good is knowledge; not mere 
facts, much less theories, but the liv- 
ing knowledge which lights the way 
to virtue. How noble he was, going 
about Athens urging upon young and 
old alike the greatest improvement of 
soul as the only endeavor worthy of 
man. Across the years we listen to 
his grand argument for the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and hear him saying 
that such a discussion ought to close 
with prayer. Whereupon he uttered 
that brief and wise prayer, putting 
into a few words the sum of his de- 
sire: 

“Mighty God, grant me to become 
beautiful in the inner man, and that 
whatever outward things I have may 
be at peace with those within. May 
I deem the wise man rich, and may 
I have sucha portion of gold as none 
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but just a man can either bear or 
employ. Do we need anything else, 


Phaedrus? For myself I have prayed 
enough.” 
“Yes, make the same prayer for 


me too,” said Phaedrus, “for the pos- 
session of friends should be share 
and share alike.” 

How beautiful it is, reminding us 
of the prayer of the two boys in the 
Hindu poem, who asked that God 
might protect and enjoy them both 
and that their wisdom might grow 
bright together. Socrates thought it 
incredible that any man who had 
once seen the beauty of virtue and the 
horror of evil, could choose the evil 
way. Yet the men who do ag well ag 
they know are very few, as each of 
us Can testify, Plato saw this fact, and 
he deemed the greatest thing in the 
world to be the purification of the 
mind of the lusts and passions of the 
flesh. He saw that humanity has only 
begun to emerge out of the mire and 
the clay. Some have risen head-high, 
others breast-high, the eyes are clear, 
the lips are pure, and heart is free. 
Foot-loose none of us are, Every 
muddy, illogical thought is so much 
clay in the brain. Every malicious 
word is so much clay on the lips. 
Every impure glance is so much clay 
in the eyes. That we may wholly rise, 
that the lofty form of man may 
tower above our animal ancestry, that 
our spirits may stand erect as our 
bodies already do—this, as Plato saw 
it, is the great aim and end of life. 

Aristotle, keenly searching for the 
purpose of purposes, the end of ends, 
found it in happiness — not pleasure, 
but the happiness of perfect, rational 
activity. Effort and activity are nec- 
essary, but activity implies an aim. 
Without it we drift; with it we steer. 
To be conscious of putting forth ac- 
tivity, involving all our powers, in be- 
half of the happiness that belongs to 
righteousness; to be a forward-work- 
ing, effective agent—that seemed to 
Aristotle the supreme good for man. 
It meets all the tests. It is indis- 


pensable. It is lasting. It gives con- 
centration and direction to life, yet 
saves us from becoming narrow. It 


rescues uS from depression, which is 
intense, passive suffering. If now we 
put the three together, we have knowl- 
edge that lights the way to virtue, and 
effort to clear the clay out of our na- 
ture, the better to realize the happi- 
ness of right action and right being. 
Such is the answer of philosophy to 
the quest after the highest good, the 
net results of the toil of the finest 


minds, all summed up by Kant when 
he said that we should so live that, if 
our life were made a universal law, or 
standard, it would make for the good 
of humanity. 

Philosophy is ice; religion is fire. 
What we miss in philosophy is the 
power to move us to do what we 
know—knowledge aglow with emotion, 
made luminous by hope, the dream of 
the heart which rebukes the laggard, 
inspires the earnest, lends wings to the 
weary, and makes self-forgetting ef- 
fort the cheap price of victory and at- 
tainment. However the great relig- 
ions may differ as to the method of 
attainment, all of them give us some- 
thing not found in philosophy — a 
power to change the heart until man 
feels the meaning of renunciation, of 
humility, of union with the spirit of 
holiness. With Buddha the way of life 
was by repression of desire, and an 
all-embracing pity, awaiting absorp- 
tion into the Divine. With Moses the 
sacramental word was Duty. Above 
all else, above faith, above asceticism, 
above love, above worship, even, is the 
august and awful call of duty. It is 
not simply the whisper of nature, a 
social custom, a mere inheritance. It 
ig the deed. It is the motive. It is the 
life of God drawing man toward Him- 
self and His will. Amid all uncer- 
tainties, this is the great open secret 
of life, the essence of religon, ethics, 
and all spiritual nobleness. It is not 
forbidding, but an obedience, glad, 
eager and grateful, to the high will of 
God in which there is peace. 

Clearly, if we are to find the greatest 
thing in the world, it must be some- 
thing wide and deep and rich enough 
to include the knowledge of Socrates, 
the purity of Plato, the happiness of 
Aristotle, the pity of Buddha, and the 
grand moral idealism of Moses. What 
is it? What ideal is equal to this de- 
mand in height, depth, and compre- 
hensiveness? When St. Paul would tell 
us of the ultimate good and glory of 
life he does not define it, which shows 
not only his wisdom but his sense of its 


greatness. There is a truth which be- 
gins where definitions end. It is not 
indefinite, but indefinable; mot the 


vagueness of a confused mind, but the 
breathless wonder of a listening heart. 
Also, the Apostle uses a word not 
found in classic lore, rendered Love, 
Charity, Courtesy, but which no one 
may ever hope to translate. It includes 


all these, and transcends them. It is 
something which all words and 
phrases together cannot express — a 
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mystery, a wonder, a depth no plum- 
met can fathom. It is the center of 
union, the cement of society, the fra- 
grance and splendor of life. It is the 
essence of law, the inspiration of ef- 
fort, the goal of endeavor, the meas- 
ure of all excellence. It is the life of 
God in the soul of man. 

First the Apostle shows how, with- 
out this one thing needful, life is 
empty, vain, and futile. Hloquence, no 
matter how angelic, is only sound and 
fury signifying nothing, “if I have not 
love.” Knowledge, tho it go down to 
the root of all mysteries, brings up no 
real reward. Prodigal philanthropy, 
and even thé heroism of martyrdom— 
were they possible without it — lose 
their splendor. It is the secret of char- 
acter, of the patience which suffers 
long and is kind, of the joy in good- 
ness on which no shade of envy falls, 
of the humility that forgets self, of 
the dignity that never behaves un- 
seemly, of the self-sacrifice that seeks 
not its own, aye, and of the white 
purity that thinketh no evil. It is the 
secret, also, of an incredible and all- 
conquering confidence, able to endure 
all things because it sees where others 
are blind, and hopes where others de- 
spair—sees the beauty hidden and for- 
gotten in the most sin-bespattered life, 
and, seeing, dares to believe in the un- 
known goodness of bad men, and in 
the Divinity that haunts our mortal 
dust. Hence its masterful defiances of 
pain and wrong, its sweet and un- 
wearied conciliations, and its unshak- 
able hold upon a handful of deathless 
hopes. 

Then a ray of white eternal light, 
falling from some far off pilot star, 
shone for an instant upon the page, 
and in its radiance the Apostle wrote 
three words which in this sad, cynical, 
disillusioned world seem too good to 
be true. “Love never faileth’—how 
can it be true in a world where life is 
a count of losses every year, where so 
many fair things lose their beauty, 
and where in the muck and ruck of 
things so much that is pure and holy 
is defiled? Evermore the knowledge 
of one age becomes the foolishness of 
the next. Prophecies fail either by 
falsity or fulfillment, and poor stam- 
mering tongues are hushed in the 
great silence. But the greatest thing 
in the world remains, new every morn- 
ing and unwearied at eventide, the cup 
of enchantment, the crown of triumph, 
the sovereign beauty which time nor 
chance can dim or defile. Yea, it 
lifts us out of the welter of sin and 


sorrow and immemorial misunder- 
standing, out of the shadow into that 
nameless, ineffable mystery in which 
faith is lost in vision, and hope is ful- 
filled in fruition, and where, at last, we 
“shall know even as also we are 
known.” 

How far off it all seems, how tm- 
measurably remote from the struggle 
and tragedy of the world—lovely as a 
mirage, unreal asa dream. Is this the 
answer of Christianity to the quest aft- 
er the greatest thing in the world? No! 
It does not show us a picture, but a 
Person. It is not a philosophy: itis a 
friendship. It does not point us to a 
far-off, impossible ideal. It asks us to 
walk hand in hand with One like unto 
ourselves, touched with a feeling of 
our frailties; a Friend who walks thru 
the throng of familiar things, amid tne 
din and hum and duty of the daily 
round of labor and care — One who 
walks the old-worn human way, 
wherein we may gather well-known 
flowers and look upon well-read faces. 
Following Him, we learn how love 
says the things that must be said every 
day, does the things that must be done 
every day; how it stoops low beneath 
the burden of a brother, lifts him up, 
and keeps that silence which is more 
eloquent than all tongues. More than 
an example, more than an inspiration, 
those who touch the hem of His seam- 
less robe know that power is given 
them to do, to dare, to endure, to 
triumph. 

There was Florence Nightingale, 
whose name united the City of the 
Flowers with the sweetest of all birds 
of song. Wealthy, cultured, charming, 
she heard @ call to be a saviour, and 
followed her Master. Led by Him, 
she gave her utmost for the highest, 
studied, prayed, waited, worked, 
blending spiritual vision with practi- 
cal capacity, until the hour came, and 
she did with the gesture of a saint 
the work appointed her to do. Born 
for it, trained for it, consecrated to 
it, she became one of the heroic and 
sacrificial spirits of the race, walking 
with him whose she was and whom 
she loved. It may not be given us to 
do a work like that of the Nightin- 
gale, but each may attain to a like 
vision of truth and conquest of life 
through a like fellowship with Christ, 
doing our smaller task in a great man- 
ner, bearing ourselves with dignity, 
power, patience and purity, on our 
errand through the years—and thus 
find the greatest thing in the world. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 4, 1915—THE ETERNAL LIFE 


Prayer 


Infinite Father of our spirits, Lord 
of the living who never die, Fountain 
of our hope and Light of all our little 
day; from our low estate, compassed 
about with weakness and made subject 
unto death, we look up to Thee with 
exultant hearts. Receive our thanks- 
giving for the great homing instinct of 
the soul which seeks Thee as sparks 
ascending seek the sun; for that 
knowledge of Thyself which lights our 
dark human way with eternal Hope; 
for that giving of Thyself which has 
made us, humble as we are, partakers 
of Thy divine nature, and partners in 
the fellowship of the immortal life. 

Foregleams of the abundant life 
Thou hast given us in the glory of 
Nature, and the wonder of its renewal; 
in the story of humanity and its slow 
climb upward toward the light; in lives 
made luminous and lovely by the pow- 
er of the Invisible Life; ay, in the hush 
of solemn thoughts, in haunting mem- 
ories that rise up within us betimes; in 
the pressure of duty and the prophecy 
of those moments of insight when life 
drops its veil and reveals its splendor. 
Even so dost Thou lift up our hearts 
from depression and fear, and teach us 
to trust, not the changing tides of 
Time, but the majesty and mercy of 
the Eternal. 

Forever glorious is the disclosure of 
what Thou art, of what life is, and 
what we are and may be in the life of 
Him to whom this day is holy—Son 
of Man in His lowly toil, His lonely 
way, His weariness and woe, His heroic 
humility and self-devotion; Son of God 
in His deep compassion, His friend- 
ship for the fallen; His forgiveness for 
the sinful, His tragedy of death-defy- 
ing love and triumph over the tomb. 
Teach us anew that what He was here 
on earth, Thou art eternally; that Thou 
dost not disdain our flesh, but remem- 
pberest our frailty, bearest our sorrow 
and sin, and tastest even our bitter cup 
of death. : 

Forgive the blindness that will not 
see, the fear that dares not trust the 


highest, the folly that believes our 
Have 


doubts and doubts our beliefs 

merey upon those who have such firm 
faith in the worst, and so little hope 
in the best, who spend their days in 
shadow, always expecting evil to pre- 
vail. Lord, that they may recelve 
their sight, and behold the daily pow- 
er of the eternal life, and follow the 
new and living way into the highest 


and holiest. Live Thou within us, 
bringing long dead hopes and ideals 
from the grave of unbelief, and re- 
vealing the resurrection of that which 
is divinely true and abiding. 

Before Thee, O Lord, is all our de- 
sire, and whatsoever our heart right- 
ly willeth, it is of Thy gift: let not Thy 
gift be unfruitful within us. Perfect 
that Thou hast begun, give that Thou 
hast made us to long after, and con- 
vert Our dim, groping hope into a vic- 
torious assurance of the life of love 
that knows no death. Let the joy of 
this day triumph over its wistful pa- 
thos, wooing us from Memory to 
Hope, that so we may join with those 
who left us during the year, and 
others in years long gone, in the song 
of the redeemed; looking forward to 
the great reunion in Thy nearer pres- 
ence. In the name of Jesus, Amen, 


Sermon 


“The power of an endless life.” 
Heb. 7:16. 

“This is eternal life, to 
Mineo JOnmeti os: 


Haster is the great festival of life. 
There was a time when it seemed to 
bring only the thought of life beyond 
the grave, but we are now learning 
that, as a fact, life everywhere is one, 
life here and hereafter. While we do 
not forget the hope of immortality, we 
do remember that the resurrection in 
which we trust does not wait for a 
dim time on yonder side of the tomb. 
It is continuously happening here, 
for He to whom this day is holy 
brought life, as well as immortality, to 
light. Whatever forgets that God lives 
in it, dies. But it is every day made 
plain that death is not the end of life; 
it is only an episode in life. 

Wherever life triumphs, Easter ig 
kept. The revival of the earth under 
the spell of spring, the joy of a child 
at play, the ecstacy of a bird in its 
song are touched with Easter glory, 
not less than the vision of the sage, 
and love of a mother and the prayer 
of a saint. They are all parts of the 
great God-consciousness that is press- 
ing through the natural everywhere— 
of the love unseen that moves the sun 
and all the stars, and which knows no 
death nor decay. Thus Easter returns 
forever — albeit at mysterious cost 
of sacrifice—renewing the wonder of 
life, that we may have life and have 
it more abundantly. Little do we see 
of either peace or harmony in the 


know 
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world round about us; but Haster 


brings us an eternal hope that 


“The world’s great age begins anew; 
The golden years return.” 


Down in the southland all nature 
breaks into bloom to welcome Easter. 
Here in our northland, especially when 
Haster falls early, the new life is hard- 
ly visible at all. Nevertheless, it is 
astir. Though the north looks gaunt 
and bleak and brown, or even white 
with snow, sap is flowing in the twigs, 
bulbs are sending rootlets down into 
the awakening earth — the miracle is 
happening. Just so, when we look out 
over a world at war there are few 
signs above ground of the great Easter 
joy of Brotherhood for which our sad 
world waits. But we must believe in 
the spring. Justice, like the sun, is 
shining in the heaven of thought above 
us, and is awakening love far and 
near. Let us share in that awakening 
and help by our faith and our effort 
the victory of life! 

The four little biographies of Jésus 
that we have in the New Testament 
are called Gospels—that is, proclama- 
tions of good tidings. Such a title 
would never have been given to them 


had their story of his career ended 
with his crucifixion. No one would 
have dreamed of calling a history, 


ending so, an annunciation of good 
news. It would have been of all stories 
the saddest. The mother of Jesus — 
who had once deemed herself the 
most blessed among women—saw her 
son put to death as a felon. He whose 
only crime was that he went about do- 
ing good, seeking to bring men to pur- 
ity and peace of heart, hung on the 
cross, aS one accursed of God and men. 
When with tender hands his _ friends 
laid his body in the tomb, they buried 
their hopes with it. They had loved 
and followed him, but he seemed ut- 
terly defeated, his message of hope 
discredited, the cause of humanity 
lost. Tragedy had reached its deepest 
depth of pathos, when sorrow hardens 
into despair and hope seems the vain- 
est of all vain things. 

What transfigured that story of de- 
feat into a gospel of victory was’ the 
fact of the resurrection. The crucified 
revealed himself after his passion, 
showing that he was not really de- 
stroyed, but that from the other side 
of death he was still working for the 
cause of love, for which he had toiled 
on earth. Sorrow was turned to joy; 
fear and despair gave place to a great 
hope and courage. However men may 


dispute about the records of the res- 
urrection, the fact remains. that, 
somehow, Jesus did make himself 
known to his friends after his cruci- 
fixion in a way to transform a band of 
timid and defeated followers into a 
company of heroic and conquering 
men who went all over the world tell- 
ing the good news. Whatever may be 
doubtful, it ig not doubtful that the 
power of an unseen world was on the 
Side of that world-wide salvation for 
which he lived and toiled. Many ages 
have come and gone, and the fact still 
remains that Jesus is not dead, but 
living ever more in the souls of men 
the world over. 

How can such a thing be amidst 
so much that fades and grows dim in 
the processes of time? The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews—one of 
the most subtle and beautiful minds 
among all the writers of the New Tes- 
tament—tells us that Christ was made 
perfect through suffering, and that he 
was made what he was by the power 
of an endless life. What is that end- 
less life which, by anincredible magic, 
gave to a brief life lived long ago the 
power not only to endure and increase, 
but to stir and exalt us today as no 
other power known among men? He 
himself told us when he said, in that 
sublime, ineffable prayer at the close 
of his earthly ministry: ‘‘This is eter- 
nal life, to know Thee and Him whom 
Thou hast sent.” Truly, here is a truth 
which we have not enough consider- 
ed, one worthy of a long pondering. 
and attuned to all the sweet hopes and 
memories of this day—the revealing, 
redeeming. constructive power of an 
endless life. 

Manifestly, by the endless life is 
meant something more than extent of 
time, though thereisa grandeur and 
a terror also, in that outlook. That 
there is no escape from life, no hiding 
in death; that life will pursue us for- 
ever; that there is no rest till we learn 
to live nobly — that is a thought to 
fill us with awe. But mere extent of 
time, in itself a colorless illusion, has 
no power except what we bring to it 
and put into it. In time, it is true, man 
emasses truth, trains his choices, and 
learns to beautify his days; but each 
day brings to us only what we bring 
to it. At ten the boy fills his days with 
play; at twenty his center of interest 
has shifted to learning, or power, or, 
alas, to pleasure, Forty finds him ac- 
tive in enterprise, eager to win, 
with a haunting wish, it may be, 
to alleviate the human condition; and 
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with the gathered wisdom of sixty he 
is more piteous, more willing to allow 
for mortal frailty, more concerned for 
the general good. While he who lives 
a@ score of years longer knows the fad- 
ing of desire, and the peace which 
precedes the return of the soul. But 
time in itself, though extended until 
its days are worn thin, has no power 
to make a man great of soul. 

Nor does the eternal life refer to 
the power exerted upon man by faith 
in a future life. That power is doubt- 
less very great, both as a restraint and 
as an inspiration, but we have no 
means of measuring it. The story 
some years ago portraying the moral 
and social ruin that would follow the 
proof that Christ did not rise from 
the dead, was vivid and impressive, 
but not altogether convincing. Men 
held to faith in a future life long be- 
fore Jesus lived and taught. He did 
not create that faith, but only brought 
it to light, setting it in a new splen- 
dor in the heart and hope of human- 
ity. Nor must we forget that some of 
the finest souls of our race have at- 
tained to moral magnificence, spiritual 
beauty and heroic nobility without 
faith in a future life—some of them 
disclaiming any wish for it. While, 
on the other hand, not a few who hold 
the future life to be assured make 
such poor use of the life that now is 
as to make immortality seem a mere 
infinite extent of inanity. 

No; if we are to find the ground 
plan of the life of Christ, we must go 
deeper into the realities where life is 
measured not by quantity, but by 
quality. Over the life of Jesus hung 
the atmosphere of Eternity. He had 
a divine deliberateness of movement, 
an unfevered serenity of spirit, a dig- 
nity and majesty of soul surpassing 
any one who has walked among us. 
To Him eternity was not something 
to be entered upon after death, but 
here and now, and the sky began at 
the top of the ground. His fellowships 
were the fellowships of the ageless 
life, which the moth of time doth not 
corrupt nor the rust of death destroy. 
He lived in a realm where eternity 
confirms the conception of an hour, 
and days and years impose not their 
tyranny. Stated in the , fewest words, 


His religion is nothing else than the 
eternal life lived in the midst of time 


in the spirit of love and by the grace 
of God. Of that deathless life He was 
a revelation, Tor He came that men 
mig ave that life, and have it 
abundantly. 

ne does not go far into the story 
of Jesus without seeing that the basis 
of His life lay in the Unseen. He was 


a citizen of eternity living in time, re- 
vealing the manners, laws, customs 
and standards of value that belong to 
the endless life. Those manners and 
standards of value are quite unlike 
the custom and way of the world, as 
Browning found when he tried, in his 
Epistle to Karshish, to divine how 
Lazarus looked upon life after his re- 
turn from the dead. Take, for ex- 
ample, the life of St. Paul. Judged 
by the ideals of the world, he was a 
poor, pitiful failure. He put aside the 
very things for which men strive with 
such frantic haste and heat of effort 
and ambition. He turned away from 
wealth, luxury, fame, power, and the 
pacific pursuits of the scholar, to be- 
come the wandering teacher of a de- 
spised sect. It was a hard life. Oft 
in peril by land and sea, by mobs and 
storms; ill of health and frail of body 
—hbut his life was aglow with power 
and a-thrill with joy! At last we see 
him a poor, thin old man, almost blind, 
shivering in a Roman cell, ready to 
die for the faith by which he had 
lived. But, having fought the good 
fight and kept the faith, he dies with 
the shout of victory—the hero of the 
great Christian Odyssey, rejoicing that 
he was counted worthy of such a fate. 

How strange it all is. Surely here 
is another estimate and manner of life 
than that to which we are accustomed 
among men. Just as in literature 
there is a zone of song in which, if 
a man enter it, his words echo for- 
ever, so there is a higher way of living 
which makes death but a shadow. 
Here it is that heroes find a might 
of patient endurance, and martyrs the 
courage to wear their shirts of flame. 
Such men endure as seeing the invi- 
sible, by the power of an endless life, 
the while a cloud of witnesses com- 
passes them about. It was so of 
Savonarola, of Francis of Assisi, of 
John Hus, of Luther with his rich 
humanity and Wesley with his heart 
of fire. This quality was in Emerson, 
who, could he have had his way, would 
have joined the streets of Concord 
onto the streets of the city of God. 
These men were unwise, as the world 
counts wisdom, but they enriched the 
race and robbed death of its victory 
by living the eternal life. And there 
was Lincoln. It took time to make 
such a man, and he was still growing 
when he died. When he dedicated 
himself to liberty and justice, he en- 
tered the eternal life—for Justice be- 
longs to things eternal. Thereafter 
he was a changed man, not less wary 
and wise than before but moving with 
a firmer tread, aS one whose eye was 
fixed on some star visible to himself 
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alone. His great form seemed taller, 
his face had in it a new light, and 
his simple, sinewy words quivered as 
if surcharged with moral electricity. 
Men felt their own souls speak to 
them in the tones of the orator. He 
was a fellow-worker with God in 
behalf of the years to be, a toiler for 
eternity in the fields of time. 

Indeed, all the dear interests and 
institutions of men have their basis in 
the eternal life, else they cannot abide. 
It would be easy to deceive ourselves 
and suppose that society is held to- 
gether by outward forms, but these 
no more cement it than the tortoise 
in the old fable upheld the earth. 
Our human world is kept in place, and 
urged along its orbit by unseen forces. 
From thence come those impulses to 
progress which impel man to vaster 
issues, and will not let him rest; it 
is the pressure upon him of the end- 
less life. Men have tried to found 
kingdoms upon slavery, upon brute 
force, upon cunning and cruelty, and 
they have failed, as Napoleon admit- 
ted. No nation can fight against the 
eternal laws of God, and long endure. 
Apart from the power of the things 
of the endless life, customs are cob- 
webs and laws are ropes of sand. The 
power of the endless life is thus the 
constructive force of social and na- 
tional life, and by the same token, 
he renders the highest service to 
society and the state who makes that 
eternal life vivid to men—makes it 
something more than a_ visionary 
scene suspended in the sky. 

What is true of national life is 
equally true in the making of personal 
character. The impingment of eternity 
upon man gives to conscience an 
august authority, and makes religion 
not a dogma or a form, but the life of 
God in the soul of man. With a deep- 
ening sense of the worth and majesty 
of life within comes a more vivid as- 
surance of life above and beyond us. 
Life everywhere grows in dignity, 
meaning and beauty as it ceases to 
be spent for things ephemeral. When 
a man works to make righteousness 
prevail he becomes a partner with the 
Almighty in his sublime moral enter- 
prise. This is the ultimate witness of 
the divinity of the soul and the pledge 
of its alliance with the creative will 
of the Master of the World. That 
man can share the purpose that shapes 
the world; that he can think the 
thoughts of God after Him; that he 
can dream of plans for the good of 
those who are to come after him, 
working for them with deeds of dar- 
ing excellence—here is the sure word 
and token of promise. Under the ex. 


pansive pressure of eternal values, 
under the inspiration of heavenly 
ideals, great souls push the door open 
on the further side of life. They ve- 
come so assured of continuing life 
that they cease to think about it, much 
less debate it, eager only to do the 
work of God, whether tomorrow find 
them toiling here or there. 

Over-riding all else in the life of 
Jesus is the fact that a life like His 
could not be holden by the grave. 
Rome could crucify His body; it could 
not touch His spirit. He is risen. To 
what place He is risen, where He 
dwells, and how He exerts His re- 
deeming influence upon humanity, and 
where dwell those who have left us 
for a little—these things we know 
not, nor do we need to know them. 
What we know, and all that we need 
to Know, is that the soul lives in God 
here and hereafter. Death does not 
usher us into eternity. Eternity is 
now, each of us lives in it, and a 
life lived for eternal things makes 
us aware of it. Argument is useless. 
Jesus bade us follow Him, live as 
He lived, if we would know Him 
whom to know aright Is life eternal. 
Otherwise we may have faith, but it 
will be wistful faith clinging to dim 
hints and cryptic analogies, never a 
glad confident dawn. Fellowship with 
the life and passion of Christ has 
always revealed the most radiant as- 
surance of the life that shall endless 
be. 

Ever the path lies at our feet, if we 
would follow on to Know the life that 
is deathless. The Power of an Endless 
Life—it is a life of faith, of love, of 
consecrated service to the highest. It 
makes a man stand up like a tower, 
four square to all the winds of life, 
a defense for any who are weak or 
weary, a challenge to the might of 
those evil forces that come up against 
the soul. Nothing is ever lost. No 
sweet and tender thought can ever 
die. Living in a world where not even 
an atom is ever lost, no one need fear 
that a soul made in the image of God 
will perish. At last we shall awake 
from our dream and find that the real- 
ity is greater, sweeter, and diviner 
than we dreamed, and that those 
whom we loved in days agone are 
with us in a new intimacy of fellow- 
ship and revelation! 


“Safe in the care of heavenly powers, 
The good we dreamed but might not 
do, 
Lost beauty magically new, 
Shall spring as surely as the flowers. 
When, ’mid the sobbing of the rain, 
The heart of April beats again. 
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Celestial spirit that doth roll 
The heart’s sepulchral stone away, 
Be this our resurrection day, 


The singing Easter of the soul: 
O Gentle Master of the Wise, 
Teach me to say, ‘I will arise!’ ” 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 11, 1915—THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, high and mighty 
above all rulers, Lord of nations and 
of ages, who orderest the peoples of 
the earth according to Thy awful law, 
humbly do we praise Thee for the his- 
toric inheritance of our republic, and 
for the revelation of Thyself in the un- 
folding of its ideal and destiny. Teach 
us to be guided by Thy wisdom, and 
to trust in Thy strong right arm; let 
Truth and Justice, Righteousness and 
Charity abound among us richly, over- 
coming evil, folly and discord, that we 
may fulfill our mission in the midst 
of the years, working out Thy high 
eternal will upon earth. 

Thou hast made us members one of 
another, and hast bound us together 
in one faith under one flag; keep us 
in remembrance of Thy leadership in 
years agone, when danger and dis- 
union threatened, and make uS ever 
mindful that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. Teach us to excel in the prac- 
ticé of Faith, of Fidelity to the truth, 
of Self-Discipline for service, that, as 
loyal patriots and good citizens, we 
each may aid in making this a God- 
fearing nation. May our republic be 
strong in virtue, liberty and peace; 
and may its strength be used for the 
good of mankind, succoring the op- 
pressed and defending the weak. 

Subdue us this day aS we meet in 
memory of a great national sorrow, 
whose long lingering shadow falls over 
us afar, remembering how Thy ser- 
vant, our wise and faithful leader, was 
smitten down in an hour when he was 
most needed. Thou gavest him a great 
work to do; he did it simply, bravely, 
earnestly, with firm faith, noble hu- 
mility, unwearying patience and un- 
failing mercy; a man whom Thou hadst 
trained for his task, and who, by his 
infinite capacity for pain, was bowed 
low by the sorrows of his people, bear- 
ing their woes; and in the tragedy of 
his death he made atonement for the 
sins of a nation. 

Earnestly we beseech Thee to bless 
him who is our leader today, to the 
advantage and true welfare of the na- 
tion in a time of world-crisis. HEndue 
him with Thy grace, and grant him 
light to lead, wisdom to guide and 
faith to be firm for the right. Deliver 


us from those national sins which 
expose us, most justly, to Thy awful 
judgments; from injustice and unbe- 
lief, from evil ambition and _ vanity, 
from the greed and folly that come of 
forgetting Thy law, These things, with 
all else which may be for the good and 
glory of this mighty nation, we humbly 
ask Thee to grant, in the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


Sermon 


“And the Lord said unto Moses 
this is the land which I swear 
unto Abraham, saying, I will give 
it unto thy seed; I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but 
thou shalt not go over thither.” 
Deut. 34:4. 

Of old the prophet-patriot led his 
people out of slavery into the land of 
liberty and national greatness. Thru 
long years, thru many wanderings in 
the wilderness, with infinite courage 
and patience he led his turbulent folk, 
following a pillar of cloud by day and 
fire at night. At last his task was done, 
and from the top of Mt. Pisgah he 
looked into the Promised Land, all the 
way from Dan to Zoar; but he was not 
permitted to enter it. Mightily he had 
toiled, mysteriously he died, and his 
closing hours were wrapped in the 
darkness of him with whom he had 
walked the wilderness journey. : 

How perfect is the parallel with the 
life of Lincoln, in memory of whom 
we have met. He, too, led a great peo- 
ple out of slavery into liberty. Through 
long years of debate, thru longer years 
of blood and fire and tears, with a like 
courage and patience he led his peo- 
ple, with clear vision of the times to 
be shaping our destiny. At last his 
task was done, and he looked into a 
republic united and free, but he was 
not permitted to enter it. His death, 
coming in the hour of triumph, filled 
the world with awe akin to that 
evoked by the great tragedies—some- 
thing of inevitability, much of mys- 
tery, as impossible to account for as 
it is to measure the heavens or to in- 
terpret the voices of the winds. 

At three o’clock on a Sunday after- 
noon, April 9th, 1865, Lee surrender- 
ed the ragged remnants of the army 
of Virginia, and Grant said, ‘Let us 
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have peace.’ Events moved rapidly 
toward one dark invisible event, Lin- 
coln visited Richmond, and returned 
in a blended mood of ecstacy and ab- 
straction. Everywhere flags fluttered, 
songs echoed and arches were erected 
celebrating the close of the saddest of 
wars. Five days after the scene at 
Appomattox, in a moment of rejoicing, 
ull was changed. Another act was ad- 
ded to the long tragedy. He who had 
held the helm of state in a storm of 
war was not to live to pilot it through 
the rough breakers that hugged the 
shore. No, it was his to die in an hour 
when his clear head and kind heart 
were most needed to heal the wounds 
of war and to rebuild in safety a na- 
tion shattered by strife. 

Lincoln himself had repeated pre- 
monitions of his fate. From earliest 
time he had felt that his life would 
end in tragedy, and in those closing 
months many warnings came to him 
through the gateway of dreams. Ar- 
dent souls, said Renan, look for 
omens. Lincoln was an ardent soul— 
the Republic was his Religion. Her 
mysterious steps were guided by an 
Eternal Will, with which he felt 
himself to be a fellow-worker. Such 
faith—hard to know from fatalism—so 
far from tying him helpless, drove 
him on, as one inspired. While he 
had no illusions, as he had no vanity 
or bitterness, he was a man in whom 
common sense was mixed with un- 
common sensibility. Genial and rich 
in humor, he was- essentially sad, 
craving sympathy and receiving criti- 
cism; accepting without rude rebuff 
any good he could secure for the mo- 
ment, yet all the while seeking in 
meditation and silent hope for the path 
by which the Nation might mount to 
higher levels. Almost worshiped by 
many, he was never quite understood— 
a little wistful, it may be, owing to 
the gap beween his real naure and the 
thick jungle of events he was set to 
master. Such a man, while he would 
not act at the behest of a dream, was 
influenced by tokens from the Unseen. 

Shortly before his second election, 
as he lay on a couch trying to rest, 
he saw himself in a glass and his body 
seemed to have two heads—one nat- 
ural, and the other white and rigid. 
Next day the same vision returned. 
He read it to mean that he would be 
re-elected, but would not live out the 
second term. Unhappily he told his 
vision to his wife, who was in the ini- 
tial stages of the illness which finally 


wrecked her life and reason. ’ There- 
after she was haunted by nameless 
terrors of impending peril. Another 
dream visited him a few days before 
his death. In his sleep he seemed to 
be surrounded by a deathlike stillness, 
broken presently by a sound, as of a 
multitude weeping. The mourners, 
however, were invisible. He seemed 
to wander from one familiar room to 
another, everything plainly visible, 
save those who continued sobbing. 
Perplexed and alarmed, he entered the 
East Room. There lay a corpse un- 
der a catafalque, guarded by soldiers. 

“Who is dead in the White House?” 
he asked in his dream. 

“The President, Sir,’’ sard a soldier, 
“he was shot by an assassin!’”’ and the 
groan that burst from the unseen 
mourners awakened him. 

On the morning of the last day he 
went driving with his wife. He seem- 
ed unusually happy, almost boyish as 
he talked of the end of the war, and 
how they would go back to the old 
home and live quietly. Yet somehow 
the woman at his side knew that it was 
not to be so. His very glee alarmed 
her. Dickens has told us of a talk 
with Stanton about the last Cabinet 
meeting following the drive. Every 
man present noted a marked difference 
in the President, who sat with an air 
of dignity in his chair instead of loll- 
ing about as was his habit. Instead 
of telling stories, he was grave and 
calm, not so much depressed as ab- 
stracted. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. with his chin 
down on his breast, “‘something very 
extraordinary is going to happen, and 
that very soon.” 

“Something good, Sir, I hope,” sug- 
gested one member of the Cabinet. 

“T don’t know; I don’t know,” said 
the President. “But it will happen, 
and shortly too.’ 

“Have you received any information, 
sir, nor yet disclosed to us?” asked the 
Attorney-General. 

“No,’’ said the President, as his chin 
sank on his breast again, and he sat 
reflecting: ‘“‘No, but I have had a 
dream. And I have now had the same 
dream three times. Once, on the night 
preceding the battle of Bull Run.’ 

“Might one ask the nature of the 
dream. sir?’”’? some one asked. 

“Well, replied the President, with- 
out lifting his head, “I am on a great 
rolling river—and I am in a boat— 
and I drift—and drift!—but this is 
not business,’—suddenly raising his 
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face and looking round the table, “let 
us proceed to business, gentlemen.” 

After the meeting, as the men walk- 
ed away they thought it would be 
curious to notice whether anything 
ensued; and they agreed to do. so. 
Nor did they have long to wait. Of late 
his laughter had been but rarely heard 
in the White House. Often he would 
sit as if absorbed in some profound 
problem, his eyes deep-sunken and 
veiled, enwrapt, detached, solitary. 
Yet on the last day he seemed espe- 
cially happy, genial, even light-heart- 
ed. Dinner over, he went unwillingly 
to see a play, saying ‘‘Good-bye” to 
his guard, in a way to startle the man. 
Between acts at the play he laughed 
and talked as if he had not a care. 
Suddenly upon the scene unheralded, 
entered Death. Taken to a little room 
across the street, all that night the 
great form grappled with the last en- 
emy. In the early morning he sur- 
rendered. Standing at the head of the 
bed, Stanton said ‘‘Now he belongs to 
the ages.”’ 

The world stood aghast. Men every- 
where were staggered, stunned and be- 
wildered by a profound bereavement. 
They turned from their work wherever 
they were, and went silently into the 
streets looking into each other’s faces, 
as though to read an answer to the 
riddle of Fate. Only when they saw 
that the insane deed was symbolical 
of the evil spirit which had struck at 
the life of the nation, did they real- 
ize what had befallen. Even the body 
of the victim became sacramental in 
its significance. Through cities draped 
in mourning it began its slow journey 
to the tomb. Beside the track as the 
funeral train swept by in the night, 
farmers waved their lanterns in fare- 
well. What men felt but could not 
utter found voice in the words of 
Whitman, “O Captain! My Captain.” 

Death is ever an apocalypse. Even 
to the end, Lincoln puzzled those who 
were nearest to him. But when he 
stood forth in the awful light of 
tragedy and the still sadness of death, 
they saw him for the first time. For 
the South, as Davis said, the death of 
Lincoln was the last and worst blow. 
He alone was strong enough to hold 
back the angry tide of radicalism and 
revenge which swept over the South, 
leaving it desolate. Nor is it strange 
that the South did not see Lincoln 
for what he was, looking at him across 
myriad graves where slept the fathers 
of dream-children never to be born. 


How could it? Then, the people were 
divided and bitter. Today, fifty years 
after, our differences born of the heat 
of hate and passion, are no more. 
Now his name is spoken with rey- 
erence by a united Nation, whose finest 
product is embodied in his character. 
What a fitting time for his death— 
Good Friday! Dying on that day, for 
ever holy to One who died that there 
might be life indeed, he seemed to 
make atonement for the common guilt 
of the nation. For he was slain by 
the same power which nailed Christ 
to the Cross, and which is with us 
today, weaving a fringe of crime on 
the borders of society. That dark, in- 
scrutable thing, so cunning yet so 
stupid, so keen-eyed yet so short- 
sighted—what is it, and why does it 
exist? Who can say? Why should 
it strike down the noblest and sweetest 
souls, and cast a pall over the world? 
Who can tell? Yet in spite of it, per- 
haps because of it, men are made to 
know Divine things. A thing below 
reason, it reveals something above rea. 
son. What an Easter Day fifty years 
ago, and yet 
“From the ground there blos- 
somed red 
“Life that shall endless be.’ 


Often we have studied Lincoln to- 
gether here, and always with increas- 
ing admiration and inspiration. Per- 
haps we shall study him many times 
again. Forthstanding in his life was 
the primacy and power of character, 
and thereby his fame is sure. With 
this all men everywhere agree, paying 
to him a homage spontaneous, un- 
forced, and unanimous—so genuine, 
so genial so grand was the moral life 
of Lincoln. By common instinct men 
pay tribute to one who lived so faith- 
fully, so kindly, and with such high, 
heroic loyalty to the right as God gave 
him to see the right. Here iS an open 
challenge to all who would deny the 
reality of the moral realm and its sol- 
emn sanctions, and a test for all who 
would make trial of just and noble 
ways. If this republic should crum- 
ble or fall to ruin, the character of 
Lincoln would stand as a pillar to show 
where it stood. 

They know little of Lincoln who do 
not take into account the profound, 
pondering, piercing thoughtfulness. 
which was his habit. His insight was 
something more than mental cunning, 
more than clever shrewdness, albeit he 
was shrewd almost to uncanniness. It 
was the insight of a soul betrothed to 
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the faithful league of moral verities. 
Into the hard problems of his day he 
drilled with patient, penetrating 
thought, and not in vain. His deep 
musings on the ways of God, on the 
souls of men, on the principles of jus- 
tice and the laws of liberty, bore fruit 
in exalted character and exact insight. 
Kepler never fixed his mind upon a 
star more steadily than Lincoln brood- 
ed over his duty. By it he guided his 
life, seeing beforehand whither his 
clear-eyed obedience led. Central in 
his nature was a studied devotion to 
the right, even to the last full measure. 

Such was the sterling strength of 
Lincoln, and his moral magnificence, 
too often obscured by the richness of 
his humor, the refinements of his sym- 
pathy, and the fascinations of his 
genius. By the amplitude of his na- 
ture he included the contradictions of 
lesser types without conflict, but they 
were never wholly obliterated. Those 
who seek for resemblances may find 
something very like Isaiah and Uncle 
Remus, Socrates and John Woolman— 
the St. Francis of America. Indeed, he 
was akin to the Quakers by ties of 
blood, and still more by ties of spirit, 
albeit his gentle humanism was 
touched by a profound and inexplic- 
able sadness. But if his sadness made 
him tender, it did not make him weak. 
Uniting the allurements of humor and 
pathos, he bent the few to his way for 
the benefit of the many, as ever the 
great Commoners have done. 

Lincoln did not hate. If his mind 
was relentless in its search for truth, 
his heart was limitless in its charity. 
None saw more clearly than he the 
weaknesses and follies of humanity, 
but he was never scornful. His pity 
was a fountain always flowing. It was 
not by mental blunders that he became 
enmeshed in the anguish and anxiety 
that made his life so shadowed and 
solitary. Mere intellect would have 
contrived to escape from such constant 
fellowship with reproach and grief. He 
foresaw whither his path led, but did 
not falter. He stood apart, but not 
aloof, from his fellows. To be fair, and 
firm, and kind, mixing mercy with jus- 
tice, the wisdom of love with tne love 
of wisdom, knowing that life is all a 


mist and that in the dark our fortunes 
meet us—such was the ideal and as- 
piration of Lincoln. Happy the nation 
which in its hour of great need, dared 
to trust to such a man its fate! 

If ever a man was tested, it was 
Lincoln. Time will show, if it has not 
already done so, that he was the 
strongest, truest, sweetest soul that 
America has known. He gave all that 
man can give—he gave his life — to 
weld a broken state, to heal an ancient 
wrong, and to keep a nation true to its 
destiny. A child of the south like Lee, 
a leader of the north like Grant; he 
was the one soul tall enough to see the 
whole scene; wise enough to be just, 
strong enough to be merciful, sweet 
enough to forgive. How strange, then, 
past all understanding, was the deep 
damnation of his taking off! Who can 
fathom it? 


“Calm and serene unto the end he 
passed 

And bravely met his martyrdom at 
last. 

They crossed his worn hands upon his 
breast. 

God gave us peace—and Lincoln rest!” 


What the future of this republic will . 
be, no man knoweth. Fifty years have 
sped by, bringing a new and changed 
time, new men, new issues, new out- 
looks—undreamed of in days of yore. 
The conditions which gave shape to 
the life of Lincoln have vanished. Gone 
the lonely primeval forests where he 
swung his ax. Fled are the days when 
the great rivers, down which he went 
by flat-boat, were the busy highways of 
the nation. Only the soil out of whicn 
Lincoln grew remains, and so long as 
it grows men of like purity and nobil- 
ity of character, of like integrity, hu- 
mility and sweetness of spirit, the re- 
public will endure. By as much as we 
are true to the faith and vision of Lin- 
coln, exalting men above money, sim- 
ple justice above mere policy, and the 
will of God above all, by so much will 
our nation advance in real greatness 
and worth. When we forget the lesson 
of his life, made luminous by the trag- 
edy of his death, the end will not be 
far away. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 18, 1915—THE PILGRIMS 


Prayer 


O Thou in whom is all our strength 
and hope, Father unchanging, Love 
unsleeping, Light unfading, we would 
hallow Thy name in our hearts. Make 
Thyself Known to us this moment of 
prayer, like the grace of summer even- 
ings, like warm winds from a sunnier 
land, that we may worship Thee not 
in word only, but in the spirit of hu- 
mility and the beauty of holiness. 
Let our praise be set before Thee as 
the incense of sincerity, the lifting up 
of our hands as the offerings of chas- 
tity, and the words of our mouths as 
the solemn vows, at Thy altar, of 
those who would abide in the way of 
Thy commandment. 

Pilgrims We are, resting for an hour 
in a wayside chapel in the land of our 
sojourning, teach us that in no place 
art Thou distant from those who seek 
Thee, but everywhere bestowest Thy 
mercy. Lead us along our hidden 
way, that, walking by faith, we may 
not stumble or faint by the roadside, 
and come at last to the end of our 
journey, even the land of uprightness. 
Let the light of Thy truth shine thru 
the mists of our mortality, and thru 
the deeper gloom of our sin, lest we 
lose our way in the darkness of doubt, 
and become wanderers in the night of 
time knowing not whence we came or 
whither we go. 

Travelers all, herg today and to- 
morrow gone, Thou hast made us 
comrades in the fellowship of the 
road, and cheered us with many dear 
affections; with glimpses of solemn 
beauty and tokens of everlasting truth. 
Knowing our need, Thou hast set our 
feet to follow Him who is the Way 
and the Life, whose footsteps shine 
more and more unto the perfect day, 
and whose Love is the light that never 
fails. Help us to walk lovingly with 
each other, and humbly with Thee, 
what time we journey together here; 
trusting the light of faith, the wisdom 
of charity, and the truth of the great 
hopes of our hearts. 

Hallow with Thy beauty the path 
our feet must tread, and the darkest 
yalley will be luminous and the rough- 
est places be made plain. May each 
day find us more like Him with whom 
dwell the spirits of those who walked 
with us in other days, and have van- 
ished; that we may carry on their 
labors here below, till we are ready 
for a more perfect union with them 
above. Dedicate us to a joyful obedi- 
ence to Thy will, and grant us to live 
our days, whether many or few, in 
the service of our fellow pilgrims; 
that we may come to our end in peace, 


and pass hence into Thy nearer, clear- 
er presence. In His name, Amen, 


Sermon 


“For we are strangers before 
Thee, and sojourners, as were 
all our fathers. I. Chron. 
29°45. 


For years David had been gather- 
ing money and materials to build a 
house of prayer to the God of his 
fathers. At last he asked for an of- 
fering to that end, which was so 
hearty and abundant, so glad and 
grateful, that it filled his heart to 
overflowing. Of a sudden, as is so of- 
ten true when we are most happy, he 
became tender and _ pensive as he 
realized that he would not live to see 
the temple built. Albeit a king in his 
royal robes, he felt himself a stranger 
and pilgrim, not as one who suffers 
the delays of a long procession, but 
following the path of his fathers into 
the grave. Thus evermore, in hours 
however solemn or joyous, we are 
made to feel that life is a journey and 
that we have here no continuing city. 

Only a haunting mood, it may be 
said, as wistful as the quiet of an 
autumn evening. No doubt, but it is 
also a haunting truth of which we 
need to be often reminded, and which 
no man can avoid save by dint of an 
obstinately irreligious attitude. Men 
try to shake it off. Sometimes they 
succeed, but not for long. Just when 
they are safest, a golden sunset, the 
face of a flower, the death of a friend, 
or an echo from ages agone falls over 
them, touching the busy world with 
strangeness. Were it not so, were 
this earth really our home, then would 
the mountains be as a garden wall, 
and the stars as the lights in a cot- 
tage window. But we know, ag all 
the dead before us knew, that it is 
not so. The mountains are sacra- 
ments of aspiration, and if the stars 
are lamps they light an endless path- 
way. Man has ever been homeless in 
the dawn and a pileri at eventide. 

In the poetry of all peoples life is 
a journey and death a voyage on an 
unknown sea. These old images of 
speech are like the vases dug up from 
pyramids. Wrought out with exquis- 
ite care thru long time, they are prec- 
ious as showing what those who went 
before us found life to be. The moun- 
tain stands immovable and the tree 
stays where it takes root. But man, 
by an ordinance of life, moves every- 
where, over land and sea and thru 
the air. We area pilgrim race. Hach 
of the seven ages is neighbor to all 
the rest, like the Canterbury pilgrims 
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of whom Chaucer wrote, travelers 
telling tales to beguile the tedium of 
a journey. We cannot stop or stay, 
but must pass on in a path worn by 
the multitudes who have walked 
lightly or sadly along the highway of 
time. 

Also, we live in a pilgrim world. 
The earth on which We live is only a 
tiny car hitched to a long train of 
stars sweeping round a_ vast orbit. 
Tho a man may never have gone forty 
miles from home, by the time he is 
fifty he has in fact traveled two 
thousand million miles thru _ space. 
Such a fact would be utterly incred- 
ible, if we did not know that it is so. 
Indeed,.our whole solar system is 
traveling at the rate of ten miles a 
second on an unknown voyage. What 
is the meaning of that journey? Who 
or what is driving us? And to what 
cosmic destiny? Science is dumb be- 
fore the problem it proposes; there is 
only room for faith. Think, too, of 
the journey of humanity thru time, 
down the long highway of history. 
Those early migrations of races, their 
starts and fortunes, their conflicts and 
tragedies, their wanderings in the 
dark, their temples and tombs by the 
wayside, and the veiled wonder of 
their future—it is a vision to dizzy 
and appall. Caesar recounts the vast 
tramp of the Helvetii westward, as if 
all the people of Iowa should burn 
their cities and homes, and start out 
for South America. How fascinating 
is the story which De Quincey tells of 
the migration of the Tartars across 
the Russian steppes. Think of the 
Crusades, when whole nations were on 
the road, and that, too, when roads 
and inns were what Erasmus describes 
in his letters. 

Yes, man is a traveler, and the 
road is a symbol of life. ‘There are 
great highways of the intellect—the 
mountain road of Plato, the muddy 
path of the materialist, the shadowy 
way of the sceptic winding thru the 
valley of Doubt. No doubt all of 
them lead in the same general direc- 
tion, and, perhaps, after many rough 
places and marshes of melancholy, to 
the same end; for there are many 
gates to the City of Truth. Confucius 


‘is not the name of a man, but the title 


of a teacher, and: means the Way. 
The name of Buddha means the Way, 
or the Light—that is, the Luminous 
Way. The same is true of the great- 
est of the teachers of men, whose 
Gospel was first known as the Way— 
a long white path of the spirit stretch- 
ing away into the distance, until it 
seems but a thin thread flung over the 
rim of the world. What symbol of 
life is more true to the realities, more 


common, more universal, more demo- 
cratic, more eloquent than a Road! 


“Does the road wind up-hill all the 
way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the journey take the live-long 
day ? 
From morn till night, my friend.” 


Herein lies the meaning of the life 
of man, that he seeks a city which 
hath foundations. Once we are aware 
of ourselves as pilgrims on the way, 
then all the people and the scenes 
about us have a new Significance. 
They are seen in their right perspec- 
tive. Indeed, if we forget that life is 
a Pilgrim’s Progress we have no clue 
at all to an understanding of it. When 
we settle down to be citizens of this 
world, the world itself becomes an 
enigma and a riddle. By the same 
token, the great leaders and interpret- 
ers of life are the men in whom the 
sense of being pilgrims and strangers 
in the earth is most marked. Strange 
as it may seem, it is the sojourners in 
the world, the manifest travelers to 
a better country, who are the guides 
and confessors of humanity. They 
keep alive the pilgrim music of life, 
making it less easy for men to forget 
the venture of faith, the crusade of 
righteousness, and the pilgrimage of 
love. They rouse the wander-lust in 
the souls of man, and keep them from 
trying to build houses of granite and 
mansions of marble when they have 
scarcely time to pitch a tent. They 
are the great toilers, too, knowing 
that they must work while it is day, 
for the night cometh when no man 
can work. “So much to do, so little 
time to labor,” has been the watch- 
word of thos, who have wrought most 
nobly for human betterment, the very 
fact that they were pilgrims being an 
incentive to endeavor. 

Moreover, it simplifies life to know 
that we are pilgrim souls in a pilgrim 
world. When a man staris on a jour- 
ney he does not take everything with 
him, but only such things as he really 
needs. Life is largely a problem of 
transportation. One reason why the 
progress of humanity is so slow is 
that it tries to carry all the piled-up 
past with it, weighing itself down with 
old creeds, old customs, and no end of 
useless rubbish which ought to be left 
behind. Much worthless baggage is 
carted over the hills and valleys of 
the years, hindering the march of the 
race. It is so in the church. Dogma, 
said Phillips Brooks, is truth packed 
for transportation. No doubt, but if 
we have the truth why pack the old 
dogma and carry it along? It is not 
simply that each age goes on thinking, 
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but that down below logic there is a 
perpetual movement which carries us, 
without our knowing it, to new points 
of view. Thus the debates of our 
fathers are settled, not by argument, 
but by an advance which takes us 
past them into new issues and new 
outlooks. When the church forgets 
this fact, it loads itself down with a 
burden of worn-out dogmas and re- 
tards its forward movement. 

Just so it is in our individual lives. 
Thoreau was amazed at seeing men 
staggering along the road with acres 
of land on their backs, and houses 
and bags of money. No wonder they 
are weary. That is the trouble, we 
are trying to take too much with us, 
making our life complex and con- 
fused. Others carry old hates, old 
grudges, old disappointments, which 
wear down their strength for nothing. 
How much does a man need for his 
journey? If the wisdom of the ages 
may be believed, the things we actu- 
ally need are very few, but they are 
very great. Faith, Hope, Courage, 
and a Kindly Light to lead us, these 
we must have if we are to get any- 
where. And charity and endurance, 
for the way is long and many walk 
with us. Youth runs along the great 
word, the sun shining on its back, its 
step elastic, its heart eager for ad- 
venture. But soon or late every man 
comes to the parting of the ways, and 
knows not which way to go. He may 
have his pocket full of proverbs, but 
he will lose his way unless, like the 
Psalmist, he makes the laws of God 
his songs in the house of his pilgrim- 
age. After all, said sweet Michael 
Fairless, who walked with us a little 
way and then ran ahead over the 
hill and out of sight: 

“After all, what do we ask of life, 
here or indeed hereafter, but leave to 
serve, to live, to commune with our 
fellow-men and with ourselves; and 
from the lap of earth to look up into 
the face of God? I have learnt to un- 
destand, dimly, the blessing of a 
curse, the voice of silence, and the 
companionship of solitude; and _ so 
take my leave of this bit of the road 
and of you who have fared with me. 
Farewell! It is a  Roadmender’s 
word; I ery you Godspeed to the next 
milestone—and beyond!” 

Because life is a journey, it has an 
endless interest and charm—like some 
long winding road with new surprises 
at every turn, albeit not without its 
hardship and hazard betimes. No one 
can tell what a day will bring forth, 
and the fact that mystery shrouds the 
future lends to each new day the zest 


of adventure and discovery. Were it 
otherwise, life would be either too 
stale to inspire or too terrifying to en- 
dure. Thus we journey together to- 
ward the bliss or sorrow of hidden 
years, and he is wise who sees too 
deeply to be able to persuade himself 
that he sees all. The human proces- 
sion is fascinating. Thronged with 
figures quaint, fantastic, heroic, igno- 
ble, joyous, sorrowful, ridiculous, pa- 
thetic, it wends its way through time. 
We have all of us had chance com- 
panions on a journey whom we can 
never forget, and whom we should 
love to meet again. They touched us 
and passed on, but the memory of 
them is like a strain of music. Then 
there are others like that tramp whom 
one of our number met some days ago 
in a little town in a nearby state, and 
of whose talk he made report. Asked 
if he was a traveler, the tramp re- 
plied: 

“Yep, headed south this trip; Mem- 
phis maybe, if I don’t lay off sooner. 
I suppose I’m what you call a bum, 
pardner, but I ain’t so bad as some 
of ’em. Never was in jail more than 
two or three times, and then it was 
mostly gettin’ caught in tough com- 
pany. Yes, I’ve been hittin’ the road 
a good while, nigh forty years, but I 
hold a feller has a right to live the 
way he wants to as long as he lets oth- 
er folks alone. No, I haven’t any peo- 
ple. That’s one reason I took up this 
way of livin’. But see here, I ain’t 
complainin’. I’ve had a heap more 
fun that most of them. No, I don’t 
booze, at least not lately. I’ve learned 
better sense than that. O, yes, I 
might have settled down and got mar- 
ried and raised a lot of kids, that I 
couldn’t took care of, same as a lot of 
fellers, but I didn’t, and I am glad I 
didn’t. Pardner, I’ve been good to 
my family by not gittin’ them into the 
game. They say kids come from 
heaven, and I jest thought I’d leave 
mine stay there. It’s kept me hustlin’ 
to look after myself, and handin’ out 
a bit here and there to some feller who 
was down on his luck. Well, so long, 
pardner, I hope we’ll be meetin’ again 
sometime, but it ain’t likely. This 
world’s a pretty big place, but we’ll 
all get through it somehow, don’t you 
reckon?” 

There is the loafer, the shirker, the 
skulker, the man without aim, with- 
out ambition, and who wishes to be 
without obligation. Alas, there are 
many such, more than we imagine, 
not alone those who flip trains and 
frequent soup-houses. There are intel- 
lectual bums, spiritual tramps, who are 
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as aimless and indifferent in regard to 
the great obligations of the soul as that 
wandering loafer was with regard to 
ordinary duties and relations. In our 
age, especially, we have the man to 
whom agnosticism is a refuge of a 
lazy mind, a labor-saving device to es- 
cape the toil of high thinking. Others 
make of scepticism a mask for indif- 
ference. They would put the great is- 
sues of faith out of mind, the better 
to shirk the high obligations involved 
in a religious view of the world. Hon- 
est doubt commands respect, and there 
is a tender and reverent agnosticism in 
which all of us share. But he is a 
foolish traveler who strolls idly along 
his way never thinking of whence he 
came, why he is here, what his jour- 
ney means, and whither his path leads. 
All is mystery as of course, but let 
us not be vagabonds in a world where 
there igs truth to find, beauty to be- 
hold, and work for faithful hands to 
do. 

When we remember that We are 
pilgrims, we can the better interpret 
the ills that befall and the troubles 
that overtake us along the way. Most 
of us, however, are poor travelers. 
Like the people which were of old, we 
murmur “because of the way,” forget- 
ting that one must bear a great deal 
on a journey which would be intolera- 
ble at home, and that our griefs are 
but the incidents and accidents of the 
road. Our duties, also, are made 
plain. The Good Samaritan had never 
seen the man whom he befriended on 
the way to Jericho. He probably did 
not know his name. As they were of 
different races, he may have had dif- 
ficulty in understanding his language. 
Nevertheless, he ministered to his 
need, took him to an inn, paid for his 
keep, and agreed to pay more if re- 
quired. Such is the spirit of those who 
walk in “the road of the _ loving 
heart,’ as Stevenson called it, where- 
in if a man journey he will come to the 
white gate of the House of God, Wes- 
ley was a mighty pilgrim, and he has 
told us that, since we pass this way but 
once, we ought to do all the good we 
can, in all ways We can, to all the peo- 
ple we can. 


How many times we have been ask- 
ed the question, by some fellow-travel- 
er on a journey, How far are you go- 
ing? It is a natural question, but al- 
ways when it is asked me there comes 
a thought of those who walked with 
Me in days agone, and vanished. They 
were lovely and true, their fellowship 
was sweet, and the way has been lone- 
ly since they went on before. What 
we need is some One who is going all 
the way. Remember the words of the 
Pilgrim Christ, how He said, ‘Lo, I 
am with you all the way, even unto the 
end of the world.” He is going all the 
way, He knows the way, He is the way. 
Let me beseech you to make Him the 
Lord of your heart and the Leader of 
your life, that so you may not lose 
your way amidst the fluctuating shad- 
ows of this mortal world, nor be be- 
reft of companions when those whom 
you love fall asleep. Nor will you be 
left alone when you come at last, as 
come you must, to where the old worn 
road dips down into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

Awesome it is to think of this spir- 
itual essence of us, this unseen entity 
we call our soul, with its treasures of 
faith, of hope, of love, of “thoughts 
that wander through eternity!’ It, 
too, is on the infinite road. Wedded 
for a brief time to a vesture of flesh, 
which grows, matures, decays, and 
falls to dust. It is strange; a door 
opens, and the pilgrim soul, set free, 
betakes itself along an unknown path 
into the Unknown. Have no fear; He 
who made us pilgrims here will not 
forsake us, and the end He knoweth. 
No blind and aimless way thy spirit 
goeth, but to Him who hath set eter- 
nity in our hearts and taught us to 
dream of a life that shall endless be. 


“In the wilds of life astray 
Held far from our delight, 
Following a Cloud by day 
And the Fire by night, 
Came we a desert way. 
O Lord, with apples feed us, 
With flagons stay; 
By Thy still waters lead us!” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 25, 1915—~TEMPERAMENT 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, we praise Thee for 
the beauty of this day, for the peace of 
this hour, and for the solemn joy of our 
fellowship in the eternal life, in which 
Thou hast made us comrades with the 
great and good of every age. Merciful- 
ly we beseech Thee to draw near to us 
as we seek in our prayer to draw near to 
Thee, who are not far from any of us, 
only our eyes are holden and we do not 
see who it is that hallows all our human 
way. Thou who knowest already our in- 
nermost thoughts, and bearest still to us 
a love wherewith we dare not love our- 
selves, bless our worship in Thy holy 
name. 


Receive us, Lord, just as we are, wil- 
ful and wayward of heart; a company 
of souls baffled by mystery, plagued by 
perplexity, weary of trying so little and 
of failing so much. Let Thy forgive- 
ness flow around us like the morning 
light, cleansing us of sin, restoring our 
souls and renewing a right spirit within 
us; and round our restlessness the deep 
quiet of Thy rest. Lay Thy healing 
hand upon those who are bowed low 
with heavy sorrow; lift up their hearts 
and show them that what they have lost 
is not gone forever, but safe and wait- 
ing for them in the everlasting day when 
lost things are found. 


Make us to know that we are citizens 
of a fairer and diviner fatherland, in 
which flowers never fade, and where 
rivers flow in majesty like the mercy of 
God. Help us:to lay hold of the abiding 
realities with a new reverencee, with a 
deeper sense of their eternal meaning, 


and learn that everi as our fathers lived, 
with patience and hope and love, so must’ 
we in our day live, as those who trust in’ 
Thee and look for redemption from 
mortality. Teach us to love and live for 
that which is true, and because true, old- 
er than the earth, deeper than the grave, 
and more lasting than the stars in their 
glory. 


O Thou eternal Friend, as stars come 
out when the sun goes down, and voices 
are heard in the silence which are 
drowned in the noises of the day, even 
so may our eager hearts learn to be still 
until Thy presence grows real and we 
know that both doubt and desire are but 
the heralds of dawning grace. Show us 
that we have found Thee, else we would 
not be seeking, and that in Thee there is 
strength for our weakness, light for our 
darkness and healing for all the woes of 
life; and that to know Thee is life for- 
ever more, through Him who loved us 
and in His life revealed Thee as our 
Father. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Master, I will 
—Matt. 8:19. 


Not many of us take into due account 
the large part which temperament plays 
in life, especially in the religious life, 
which is so intimate and personal. Be- 
cause it is the very color of our souls, 
we do not see it, much less realize that 


follow thee.” 


what we think and feel and believe is 


largely determined by it. So much is 
this so, that it has often been held that 
there is a distinctively religious temper- 
ament, and that if a man does not pos- 
sess it he is incapable of religious ex- 
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perience. But that is to err, and is a 
misunderstanding of both temperament 
and religion. Religion is the deep life of 
the soul, and temperament gives cast and 
color to it, nothing more. 


Much injury has been done by making 
the experience possible to one type of 
mind the standard, so to speak, of the 
religious life. Those who are temper- 
amentally incapable of such an experi- 
ence are made to feel that they have no 
religion at all, which is absurd. In fact, 
most of the divisions in the religious 
world are due to differences of tempera- 
ment, like the differences between Peter, 
James, John, and Paul in the company of 
the apostles. Our sectarianism is more 
psychological than theological, and the 
great historic communions stand, in a 
general way, for different types of mind. 
All are partakers of a like precious 
faith, but they see truth through differ- 
ent prisms, and so the rationalist and the 
mystic misunderstand each other. 


Between a Swedenborg and a Vol- 
taire, as between a John and a Francis 
Newman, a great gulf seems fixed. Au- 
gustine and Origen had to do with the 
same Christian fact, but they gave very 
different accounts of it. Often there 
seems to be no common denominator 
between men like Emerson and Pascal, 
Bunyan and Whitman, so utterly unlike 
are they in temper, insight, and point of 
view. Even the great councils of the 
church have been examples, not so much 
of a community of minds, as of the pre- 
dominant influence of some one—like 
Athanasius at Nicaea. So also the suc- 
cessive systems of theology. Pure rea- 
soning had only a minor part in the 
making of them; temperament the major 
part. Happily they have their day and 
cease to be, being only broken lights of 
a truth greater than any of them—great- 
er, by far, than all of them together— 
and this fact we must keep always in 
mind. 


What is temperament? Like most 
things, it is easier to know it than it is 
to define it. Plato, and others after 


‘idealists in the same way. 


him, called it the complexion of the soul, 
which imparts its color to the thoughts, 
feelings, and acts of a man. Lotze held 
it to be the individual peculiarity of per- 
sonality, influenceable by the body, if not 
determined by it, whereby the feeling 
and thinking of a person is permanently 
affected. Perhaps it is enough to say 
that it is the temper of a man, deter- 
mined, to some extent, by his physical 
make-up, but more, it may be, by the 
faculty or group of faculties which reign 
supreme in him, giving caste and warmth ° 
and color to his life. Howbeit, no mat- 
ter how the temperaments of men may 
differ, their task in life is the same in 
the moral world. Every man is en- 
dowed with the capacity to live a life 
of purity and goodness, and however 
his temperament .may help or handicap 
him, the obligation remains sovereign. 
There will be struggle enough in any 
case, and every man needs all the help 
he can get in his task of forging tem- 
perament into character. 

Hippocrates, a physician who practiced 
in Athens four centuries before Christ, 
made a survey of the human world and 
found four primary temperaments. 
Whether or not we agree that they are 
made up of varying mixtures of blood, 
phlegm, and bile, as he thought, his classi- 
fication remains to this day. Galen, who 
lived in the second century of our era, 
confirmed the survey of Hippocrates, al- 
beit using different words of description, 
labelling them the dry, the moist, the hot, 
and the cold. Also, he added four 
others, formed of fusions of the first 
four, and a ninth in which no quality 
was in excess, which he named the bal- 
anced temperament. Not many of us 
are pure examples of any one tempera- 
ment. Most of us are mixtures, and pass 
from one to another according to the 
mood, as we are by turns agnostics or 
That is to 
say, the house of life has many rooms, 
and we walk from one room to another ; 
but there is one room where we love to 
sit, where we linger the longest, and 
which determines our outlook upon Iife. 
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Let me describe briefly, the four great 
temperaments, and perhaps you can de- 
cide in which room in the house of life 
you really live. There is the phlegmatic 
man. By nature quiet and unobtrusive, 
he may be easily overlooked, but who 
looks for him finds him everywhere, at 
all times, and in great numbers. He is 
slow, unromantic, and a poor beginner, 
for he lacks initiative. He rarely comes 
out of the garage under his own power, 
but once he really takes the road he may 
be depended on for a lengthy run, with 
little wear and tear of tires, and no hoot- 
ings. If he goes down hill slowly, he 
goes up hill surely. He lives by common 
sense, and if there is no fatiguing bril- 
liancy about him he is comfortable, reli- 
able, efficient—albeit his imperturbability 
sometimes irritates. Devoid alike of ec- 
stacy and despair, he gives clever people 
a chance, and though nearly always a 
good friend his economy of emotion is 
often a puzzle. Enthusiasm, gush, and 
back-slapping are not his ways. He does 
not blow the bugle or beat the drum, but 
more often than otherwise he pays the 
bills. 


Herbert Spencer is a case in point— 
a plodder whose persistence was only 
equalled by his indifference to criticism. 
For many years his books did not pay 
for the paper they were printed on, but 
he kept at it. To be sure, he thought 
himself an architect, and if, as all now 
admit, he was only a carpenter building 
a wooden philosophy, it was at least well 
put together. Nothing daunted his in- 
dustry, and his limitations of insight 
made it easier to frame a synthetic phil- 
osophy. Yet men of this kind are very 
useful, and their heaviness serves as bal- 
last for the good ship Earth. St. James, 
in the apostolic band, was a man of this 
type. He was with the Master on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and in the 
Garden of Sorrow; he heard the par- 
ables by the sea, and stood beside the 
cross; but he remained dumb all the 
while. None the less, when the infant 
church was in danger from persecution 


without and division within, his sure 
common sense was a tower of strength. 
He fought for it, watched over it, and 
governed it for the sake and in the name 
of Jesus, and his gospel of a faith that 
lives by work is eternally true. 


More facile, more fascinating, and far 
more popular is the man of sanguine 
soul. This is small wonder. From 
Simon Peter to Micawber, from Wesley 
to Whitman, he is ever a delight, and his 
blithe challenge to life is a tonic. As he 
moves through life all near him are 
aware that they are on the march. What 
is an achievement for others is an en- 
dowment for him. He is a captain of 
joy, the commander of all the forces of 
hope. He carries the torch of optimism 
flaring through a dim and shadowy 
world, its radiance a rebuke to those 
who are slow of heart to believe the best. 
He has a genius for window-dressing, 
and always makes a good show, even if 
it takes all the goods in the shop. He 
is the hero of all the forlorn hopes of 
humanity and when he is defeated he 
does not know it. Fact is, without this 
ardent, impulsive, joyous man the world 
would be as dreary as a winter land- 
scape. Even if he is not often able to 
fulfill his promises, he is always happy, 
and it is better to chase a rainbow than 
to sit down and sulk. 


Jeremy Taylor was of this type of 
mind. True, he had little faith in the hu- 
man mind as an instrument of truth, and 
for that very reason preached tolerance 
with a golden eloquence. He held that 
peace would be possible in the world of 
theology if men “would not call opinion 
by the name of religion and superstruc- 
tures by the name of fundamental ar- 
ticles.” When his dark day came he 
took refuge in that process of spiritual 
arithmetic known as counting your bless- 
ings. Everything was taken away, but 
he rejoiced that he still had the sun, the 
moon, fire and water, and a few friends 
to pity him. ’Tis no use to knock such a 
man down—he will bounce. Perhaps 
Wesley was the supreme sanguine, unless 
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it be St. Catherine. He tells us that he 
was never depressed for an hour in his 
life, and when we remember what kind 
of a wife he had, it is the more marvel- 
ous. Some sanguine folk are shallow, 
but others go deep enough to tap the 
mighty springs of the love of God, and 
find all their joy justified. 


Then there is the choleric man — com- 
bative, explosive, a kind of human vol- 
cano, whom the unwary approach at 
their peril. He is nearly always good 
hearted, but the fires of his geniality will 
not glow for everybody, nor for any- 
body all the time. They are uncertain 
and fitful, depending upon the mood, the 
weather, and the situation. Friendship 
with a man of this sort is always a risk, 
as Boswell learned in his fellowship with 
Johnson. One must be patient and thick- 
skinned, and wait for those seasons of 
insurgent comradeship, as a desert pil- 
grim looks for an oasis. Harsh, iras- 
cible, dogmatic, it is not easy to keep 
the peace with him for long, unless one 
is willing to be a door-mat. Spencer said 
that Carlyle had a daily secretion of 
curses he was bound to vent on some- 
thing or someone. His eruptions were 
wonderful to see, filling the air with 
smoke and fire and thunder. He cursed 
the foul ‘“mud-gods” of his day mag- 
nificently, and no one else seemed able 
to do justice to the situation. His out- 
bursts of virtriolic wrath against shams 
make good reading. When, however, as 
in the case of Carlyle and his wife, two 
volcanoes are active at once, it is danger- 
ous for the neighbors. But they under- 
stood each other, and each knew how to 
make allowance for, and even to enjoy 
the explosions of the other. 


While this type of temperament has 
many dangers, it has also great possi- 
bilities. It can be tamed until its fire be- 
comes a beacon of leadership. St. John 
was a Son of Thunder, who wanted to 
call down fire to burn up those who 
would not work with him in his way. 
Yet, under the spell of the Master of all 
good life, that fiery soul of flashing 


wrath became a sweet, meditative mystic 
—albeit, even in his gentleness there was 
a kind of slumbering lightning, as stu- 
dents of his epistles know right well. As 
the unstable Peter became a rock of 
strength and the unromantic James a 
leader of practical Christianity, so the 
explosive John became an interpreter of 
the heart of the Master. Truly, as in 
the riddle of Samson, out of strength 
may come forth sweetness, and the very 
qualities which make the choleric dan- 
gerous to himself and others, if touched 
with some finer essence of forbearance, 
become forces for good to all. 


Last, but by no means least impor- 
tant of all, is the dim room where dwell 
such as were born a little way over on 
the shadowy side of life. Not all who 
live in that room are prophets, but all 
the prophets have lived there, along with 
the cynics, the pessimist, and oddly 
enough, the great humorists. Elijah un- 
der the juniper tree making request to 
die; Ezekiel with his dumbness drama- 
tized before the incredulity of his time; 
the tender, heroic Jeremiah; the all-pity- 
ing Hosea; St. Paul, Dante, Pascal, Bun- 
yan, Cromwell, Knox, Savonarola, Lin- 
coln, Tolstoi—a goodly company it is, 
justifying the belief that there is in 
melancholy a basal seriousness that com- 
pels contact with the deeper aspects of 
life and its fundamental spiritualities. At 
any rate, the melancholy can find no rest 
in the superficial. If they find rest at 
all, it must be in the depths whither their 
nature gravitates; and rest or no rest, 
it is the profound things that lure them 
beyond denial. 

Beset by many perils, with the pitfall 
of morbidness never far away, none the 
less this dark-hued temperament has 
been fruitful of noble revelation, both 
in life and literature. Its affinity for 
solitude, its love of meditation on 
solemn truth of high import, its capacity 
for educative suffering, for deep affec- 
tion, for industry and self-denial, its 
bias towards critical, brooding thought 
upon matters serious and significant—all 
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these traits tend to give it leadership. 
No doubt it sees life for less than it is. 
Nevertheless, if like St. Thomas in the 
Apostolic band, it is slow to believe and 
suspicious of facts, when it is convinced 
it is a mighty power. It knows what 
suffering is, and if it is not overpowered 
by it, which is unusual, it can comfort 
others with a deep and healing sympathy. 
Like those Greek soldiers of whom it is 
said that they went into the field with no 
fear and little hope, it often stands up 
bravely when all others fall. Literally, it 
lives in the shadow of the Most High. 
Take a committee of four, represent- 
ing the four great temperaments. The 
melancholy man will anticipate deficit 
and disaster, the phlegmatic will mildly 
offer certain wise amendments, the san- 
guine man will prophesy the most glow- 
ing success, while the choleric, if he can 
keep his temper, will gain energy from 
all he dislikes in the rest, and hustle the 
enterprise thru, Shrould there happen 
to be more than one volcano on the com- 
mttee, the report will resemble a blend 
of Babel and Armageddon. Of the ar- 
tistic temperament we need not speak. 
It is a fearful and wonderful thing, 
made use of by those who have the con- 
tortions of genius without its inspira- 
tion — but it is a fiction. Angelo was a 
melancholy man, Whitman and Dickens 
were sanguines, and so on, tho it is not 
easy to imagine a phlegmatic artist. 
Differ as we may in temperament, our 
task in life is ever the same, and men of 
every kind of temperament have 
wrought great things. Temperament is 
not a tyrant; it is an opportunity. It 
gives us the raw materials for the mak- 
ing of character, and the world has 
meaning only when we see it as a work- 
shop for the making of character, a 
garden for the growth of high, refined, 
valiant souls. To change temperament 
into character—that is our task, and 
we need all the aids to a good life — 
and most of all to know that we are not 
alone, but that Another works with us, 


yes, within us, to will and to do His high 
will. Conversion is of many kinds, and 
it does not mean the destruction of old 
tendencies, but simply their turning 
round. Thus obstinacy becomes firm- 
ness, and the animal that hindered saint- 
hood furnishes the energy of holiness. 
Each temperament shows us some aspect 
of life hidden to the others, and we need 
all of them to reveal the richness of life, 
its infinite variety, and its height and 
depth and wonder. 

For the rest, let me ask you to re- 
call the ninth temperament noted by 
Galen, in which no one quality is in ex- 
cess, but all are held in balanced har- 
mony. Long ago Plato said that he is the 
only excellent musician who makes har- 
mony, not with a harp, but with the sum 
total of his life. Behold in Jesus the 
great Musician who, amid the jangled 
discords of this corruptible world, made 
harmony on the harp of life. Look into 
His life and you will find every type of 
temperament, but no one in excess, no 
one giving its color to his character with- 
out the others. He was a Man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, and yet 
the most sanguine soul who has ever 
walked under our sky. He had His ex- 
plosions of wrath, and uttered the most 
terrible denunciations ever heard on 
earth. He had the common sense of 
the phlegmatic, but it was touched with 
the glory of an artist-soul. It is there- 
fore that He seems akin to all of us, 
while towering above all of us, touched 
with our infirmities without our sin. 

Yes, there is one Christ, and we all 
need Him. He understands us, He 
knows what is in our hearts—and He 
can help us to be what we ought to be— 
what in our better hours we would die 
to be. He is the door out of one room 
into the great house of life—the Home 
of the Soul. Like him of old let us say, 
“Master, I will follow Thee” into the 
larger life, the abundant life, even the 
eternal life. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 2, 1915—“WHEN THOU PRAYEST” 


Prayer 

Father of our Faith, who art Thyself 
the bestower of the need by which we 
are drawn together at this altar, and the 
source of the very desire which moves 
us to seek Thee, teach us how to pray. 
Purify our spirits, that nothing may re- 
main in our desires save what is in ac- 
cord with Thy high and holy will, that 
so our prayer may be in spirit and in 
truth, and invoke Thy refreshing grace. 
Humbly we make request, not for what 
we would have of Thee, but for what 
Thou wouldest have of us, that we may 
know the truth that makes us free in- 
deed, and be the men and women we 
ought to be. 

Enter not into judgment with us, O 
Lord, because of our sin, but cleanse us 
according to Thy tender mercy and re- 
new in us the joy of Thy salvation. If 
we have spoken of others without kind- 
ness, while Thou hast ever dealt with us 
in long suffering love, forgive us; and 
enable us to forgive as we would be 
forgiven, to bless as we would be blessed. 
Make a new beginning, and bring us to- 
gether in a new alchemy of love, and 
with some finer essence of forbearance 
temper our minds; that our worship may 
be a sacrament of fellowship one with 
another and with Thee who art our life, 
our hope, and our everlasting joy. 

Remember, in Thy great compassion, 
all who suffer, all who walk the sorrow- 
ful way, weary and heavy of heart. May 
they also walk the holy way of prayer, 
humbly and in faith, finding that in 
every difficulty Thou art a Guide, in ev- 
ery temptation a Defense, in every 
weariness a Rest. Let the desperateness 
of our need discover to us the exceeding 
richness of Thy grace, and so draw us 
to Thee that neither life nor death can 
ever estrange us from Thy deep and re- 
vealing love. May the vanishings of 
time unveil the eternal life, in which 
Thou hast made us partakers even while 
yet we live amidst the shadows of earth. 

Lord, our hearts are Thine, make 


them arks of Thy covenant grace and 
presence; our days are few, help us to 
live them in purity, nobility, and service. 
Give us strength and wisdom to walk 
willingly in obedience to Thy awful yet 
gracious law, and a quiet and cheerful 
trust in Thy infinite love. By Thy spirit 
teach us how to live, how to love, even 
as Thou hast loved us; how to bear 
when life seems unbearable, how to hope 
when all seems hopeless. In accord- 
ance with Thine ancient name, we be- 
seech Thee to pray in us, correcting our 
foolish desires and lifting our hearts 
into a purer, diviner air. In His name, 
Amen. 


Sermon 


: eae without ceasing,” I Thess. 
PIs 
“Ask, and it shall be given you, 
seek and ye shall find.” Matt. 7:7. 
“When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet and shut the door.” Matt. 
6:6 


“And he continued all night in the 

prayer of God.” Luke 7:12. 

Let us take the first text first, not 
only because it is the shortest verse in 
the Greek Testament, but because it may 
well set the key for all our thinking 
about prayer, and the practice of it. 
How much high and beautiful truth is 
packed into three words! At first sight 
its counsel seems impossible, if not ac- 
tually irreligious, as if the common of- 
fices of life were unnecessary and to be 
laid aside. But those offices are of Di- 
vine appointment, and it would be dis- 
loyalty to devote to the exercises of re- 
ligion the time required to do our work 
in the world. There is a place for work 
as well as worship, and something is 
amiss when either encroaches upon the 
other. 

Therefore it has been attempted to 
tone this precept down and make it to 
mean that we are to pray often and 
earnestly. But the Apostle meant what 
he says, and if we think of it, we shall 
see that not only is it possible, but that 
there is in fact no other way of praying. 
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Indeed, our difficulty arises from a too 
narrow and imperfect conception of 
what prayer is. We think of it as a 
formal exercise of devotion, but it is 
much more. It is not merely or neces- 
sarily going apart from the world and 
kneeling down and pouring out our 
hearts. If it were that alone, of course 
it would be impossible to pray without 
ceasing. But prayer is something higher, 
deeper, grander, and if in our meditation 
today we can arrive at a larger and truer 
conception of prayer it will be worth 
our while. 


Now, consider. If we love at all, we 
love without ceasing. A mother never 
ceases to love her son. She is not al- 
ways caressing him, nor is she even 
thinking about him every moment of the 
busy day. But her love never tires, 
never tarries, never sleeps. If you find 
her in the midst of her employments, 
she will talk to you of many things; 
but just mention the name of her son, 
and her eyes grow soft, wistful, and 
dreamy at thought of him. Her love 
may be hidden and silent; but her heart 
is full, and a touch makes it overflow. 
That is her constant and characteristic 
attitude toward him. When she sleeps 
at night, her love is still aglow like a 
pillar of fire. She may go apart and 
write him a letter, but she does not have 
to retire to her room to think of him, 
much less to love him. Just so it is 
with prayer. If we pray at all, we must 
pray without ceasing. As Elizabeth 
Browning said: 

“Tn a mother undefiled, 

Prayer goeth in sleep, as true 

And pauseless as the pulses do.” 

Prayer, then, is not simply an act, but 
a constant and characteristic attitude of 
reverence, of dependence, of thoughtful, 
aspiring, adoring life. How any man 
can live a single day of life and not be 
always aware of his absolute depend- 
ence upon Another than himself, is hard 
to know. Manifestly it was God who 
made us, not we ourselves, and we are 
every moment dependent upon Him, as 


a brook is dependent upon the spring 
from which it flows, as a flower is de- 
pendent upon the sun from which it de- 
rives its life and color. ‘To recognize 
this fact, and order our lives accord- 
ingly, is prayer. To be real, prayer must 
be a constant, earnest desire of the mind, 
the heart, and the whole life toward 
Him in whom we live and in whose 
great hand we stand every hour. As 
Erskine put it, “When we have learned 
to offer up every duty connected with 
our situation in life as a sacrifice to 
God, a settled employment is just a 
settled habit of prayer.” No doubt this 
was what the ancient seer meant when 
he said that to labor is to pray, to work 
is to worship. 


Every man can measure himself by 
asking this question: What are, to me, 
the profoundest necessities of life? The 
religion of a man, is not what he pro- 
fesses, but what he lives out and acts 
upon from day to day. His life is his 
religion. As Emerson said, all men pray 
and all prayers are answered. Therefore 
be careful what you pray for in youth, 
for in old age you will get it. Aye, be 
careful what you desire unconsciously 
today, for tomorrow it may come upon 
you, and the price you pay for it may be 
the defeat and ruin of everything you 
consciously desire. An unconscious de- 
sire may be an ambush to betray and 
overthrow us. Moral victory lies in 
teaching the deepest desires of our na- 
ture to serve the highest ends of life 
and character. What a man is speaks 
louder than what he professes, and his 
life is an unceasing prayer the answer 
to which is inevitable. Our characters 
are the sum of our answered prayers; 
they reveal today what we have been 
really asking, desiring, pursuing in the 
days that have passed. 

If this be so, what is the place and 
value of the hour of prayer in the life 
of a man? Perhaps it may be stated 
in this way. When the captain of a 
ship is setting out on a voyage he first 
of all adjusts his compasses, corrects 
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their divergence, and counteracts the in- 
fluences which draw the needle from the 
pole. Well, that is the office of the hour 
of prayer. It is the adjustment of the 
compass of the soul; it is the restoration 
of deflection; it is the pointing of it to 
the will of God. And the soul which 
thus sails forth on the sea of life finds 
itself, not indeed freed from all storms 
of the spirit, but at least sure of its di- 
rection through all of them. This is to 
say, the hour of prayer is a time when 
we test what our unceasing prayer is. 
And the test is this: Is it the reknitting 
of a severed bond or the recollection of 
an unbroken fellowship? When our 
hearts get dull and dry we should pause, 
lay aside our tasks, and make test of our 
lives in the silent place of self-recollec- 
tion and renewal. Happy the man who 
at the end of the day can say, like the 
old English saint, “Lord, it is the same 
between us as when the day began.” 


When we look at prayer in this larger, 
truer way, all the objections urged 
against it fail and fall flat. Admit that 
God produces foreintended effects by the 
instrumentality of the forces of nature, 
are not our human forces a part of 
these? Men do not cease to make effort 
to attain their ends because they cannot 
change the order of the natural world. 
They use that order to work out their 
ends in a thousand ways. Our effort is 
also foreintended, and not the less our 
effort, made by our free will. So like- 
wse, we pray, because prayer is also a 
force of our nature and a law of life. 
To deny the efficacy of prayer is to deny 
the efficacy of effort, the force of faith, 
the power of thought, the worth of love. 
It is absurd to say that because it is not 
possible for us, by means of prayer, to 
persuade God to alter his plans, prayer 
is useless. Prayer is not an effort to 
deflect_the will of God to ours, but to 
adjust our will to His. As such, it is 
not only vitally real and rewarding, but 
the most profoundly practical of. all 
forms of human effort and aspiration. 

St. Bonaventure wrote of the Ladder 


of Virtues up which we may climb to a 
higher, freer life of the spirit. There 
is also a Ladder of Prayer, the first 
round of which is an instinctive, in- 
voluntary cry for deliverance from phys- 
ical danger. When man is faced by dire 
peril, or in a situation of hazard, he 
cries for help to one higher than himself. 
Most of the early prayers of the race 
that have come down to us are of this 
kind, often bargaining with God for 
safety. Above this lowest step on the 
Ladder is the stage when men pray for 
rescue from sin, first from the penalty 
of sin forefelt by conscience, and, later, 
from the stain and shame of sin itself. 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” is a 
nobler form of prayer than a mere cry 
of alarm in the presence of disaster. 
Higher still is the prayer which sees 
the need not only of purity, but of power 
to shun evil; that there are virtues that 
must be achieved, and graces to be at- 
tained. Thus, from a cry for pardon 
prayer broadens and deepens into a pe- 
tition for courage and companionship in 
the culture of the life of faith and 
character. 


Yet in all these forms of prayer the 
presence, if not the pressure, of Self 
is felt—not necessarily selfishness, but 
a sense of self giving an eager, insis- 
tent urgency of prayer. Not until we 
climb up to the Great Prayer, “Thy will 
be done,” does this shadow of self van- 
ish and admit us to the supreme emanci- 
pation. Having forgotten ourselves, we 
are free. Thinking only of a will higher 
and wiser than our own, the self which 
vexed us and made us restless and fear- 
ful even in our prayer, passes in music 
out of sight, and we find peace. Other 
peace there is none, as Dante learned 
long ago, and until we make that ulti- 
mate surrender our lives are lived in 
miseries and in shallows. Then pray- 
ing becomes the great joy of life, not 
only a confession but a high ineffable 
communion, less an eager petition than a 
quiet listening. Hither the great souls 
come after many tribulations, and here 
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they find rest of heart and the power 
not only to endure, but to conquer and 
achieve. Blessed is the man who learns 
this great secret of life, making it a 
passion to hold youth in sacrificial bonds, 
a law to hallow his mid-years of toil 
and care, and a light to lead and conse- 
crate his declining years. 

Prayer is the deep heart of religion, 
and if we only knew it there is in it 
a sure path out of division into the 
unity of the spirit. Not long ago in 
New Zealand a few Quakers began to 
hold- meetings in the chapel of an Angli- 
can church, by the goodwill of the rec- 
tor. After a time the rector and his 
wife joined them, and then others, and 
all were so deeply moved and exalted 
that they formed a Fellowship of 
Silence, of which the rector tells us in a 
tiny book of that title. Very beautiful 
is their testimony to the joy and power 
of reunion through silent worship, as 
witness these words: 

“We were but a handul. There was 
no sound of vocal prayer, no leader of 
worship, but our service needed no voice 
to begin it. There came very quietly a 
sense of the Presence, and the work of 
prayer grew strangely easy. We were 
not resolutely fixing our thoughts on a 
Friend in a far country; we were listen- 
ing to One who was very near us. We 
were in a church, but it was more than a 
church. The atmosphere was different, 
deeper, as two substances, united, form 
a third, different from either, yet in- 
cluding both. Thus the blending of 
silence and fellowship created an air in 
which the spiritual man was set free. 
It was an attitude of still waiting, and 
listening, with the soul alert. We were 
of different communions, but it was 
hard to commit schism or propagate 
heresy in silence.” 

From far off New Zealand the Fel- 
lowship of Silence has spread to Eng- 
land, Canada, and our own land, and 
men are beginning to learn the truth in 
the presence of which all are one in their 
littleness and longing, and in which dif- 


ferences are dissolved. How significant 
of the need of an age of noise, of con- 
fused voices, and restless hunger of 
spirit, always seeking without finding, 
ever learning but unable to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. If you doubt 
the revelation of silence, try it. Make a 
time of quiet in your busy, hurrying life, 
and listen to those sweeter tones which 
the din of the day drowns, as at She- 
chem, when the hush of night falls, one 
can hear underneath the ancient city the 
ripple of unseen waters. In the rush 
and pressure of modern life, when fever- 
ish activity is made the measure of 
things, there is nothing we need more 
than to learn the high art and sweet 
secret of times of quiet. 

For, not only must we pray with hon- 
est and earnest hearts, but we must 
know how to be still and listen for the 
answer. Thomas Goodwin, a wise saint 
of the Most High, has much to say about 
“the latitudes and longitudes of God 
in His answers to our prayers.” 

“God grants prayer, but in His love 
Makes times and ways His own,” 
and unless we keep this in mind we 
shall often be forlorn. If our prayers 
were answered and all our requests 
granted just as we ask, it might be our 
utter undoing. Denial of our requests 
is also an answer, and often the wisest 
and best answer to prayer. St. Paul 
prayed earnestly and with tears that he 
might be delivered from his thorn in the 
flesh. Whatever it was, he felt that it 
handicapped him in his work, and he 
asked that it be removed. His request 
was not granted. Instead, his prayer 
was answered in a greater and deeper 
way than he knew how to think or ask. 
He was given grace to bear, strength to 
endure, and power to triumph over his 
affliction, and out of his struggle came a 
profound and healing sympathy for all 
who bear burdens. His insight was 
deeper and his ministry more wonder- 
ful and revealing just because his prayer 
was not answered in the way he had 

asked. 
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What can be the meaning of the last 
text, which Wesley translated by the 
phrase “the prayer of God?” It is indeed 
strange and almost startling. Does 
heaven pray to earth, as earth must 
needs pray to heaven? Indeed, yes. No 
soul climbs the shining ladder of prayer 
to return alone. Angels ascend and de- 
scend, thitherward and hitherward, now 
facewards, now returning, in the fellow- 
ship of God and the soul. Yes, heaven 
prays to earth, “as tho God did beseech 
you by us,” said St. Paul, “be ye recon- 
ciled.” What a sentence! Its sugges- 
tions are overwhelming, waking echoes 
too far and deep for us to follow. Yet 
if prayer be a constant and character- 
istic attitude of reverence in man, it is 
itself a proof of a constant and unwav- 
ering love in God, as effect reveals 
cause. After all, mysticism is only com- 
mon sense, the endeavor to bring the 
love and light of God to solve the prob- 
lem of the day and do the duty appointed 
to it. 


Whoso learns to live in the love of 
God comes to know that other great law 


of life—the law of day by day. This 
law runs all thru the grand old Bible. 
Manna lasted only one day. Jesus 
taught us to live one day at a time, ask- 
ing only for bread to feed us from sun 
to sun, “this day our daily bread.” If 
you have a great sorrow, bear it for one 
day, without bitterness and without fore- 
boding. Sufficient unto the day is the 
duty thereof, and the grace to do it or 
hear it. Thousands would despair but 
for the wise law of day by day. Tender 
and beautiful is that noble hymn, which 
is also a sublime prayer: 
“Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray; : 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for today. 
Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; 
Set Thou a seal upon my lips, 
Father, today. 
Let me both diligently work, 
And duly pray; 
Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Father, today. 
Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay; 
Let me be faithful to Thy grace, 
Dear Lord, today.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 9, 1915—THE ASCENDED CHRIST 


Prayer 

Infinite Father, have mercy upon us 
and bless us as we bring to Thee the un- 
satisfied desires of our hearts, for naught 
save Thyself can give us rest. Ata 
time when earth and sea and sky have 
become one vast theater of tragedy, and 
the world is full of sorrow and woe and 
the sound of weeping, keep Thou our 
faith from failing. Make Thyself known 
in this hour of high communion, that we 
may see some trace of Thy purpose in 
the awful scene of the history of our 
time; not only in the place of prayer, but 
amid the shock and terror of this turbu- 
lent and beshadowed world so desolate 
with strife. 

Accept, O Lord, our gratutude for 
Thy revelations in times past, for the 
unveiling of the Unseen to rare and 
beautiful souls who have told of Thy 
tenderness as they saw it in clear vision 
and solemn joy. But none of us is con- 
tent with what we have heard, none of 
us is satisfied with what we have be- 
come; reveal Thyself to us and it will 
suffice us. Make us to know that Thou 
art with us in our worship, but also in 
the sorrows that cover us like a cloud, 
in the griefs that bow us low, in the 
labors that demand our strength, in the 
fellowships of life, and in the lonely 
way we each must walk in the midst of 
the years. 

Lord, the perplexities of life are 
many, the burdens of life are heavy, and 
as we pray together may we be drawn 
together into a sweeter fellowship of 
Thy presence, and a new sense of our 
kinship with Him who overcame the 
world and ascended in victory. May His 
living Spirit guide our wayward, stum- 
bling feet, lighten the burdens of those 
who are heavy ladened, give hope to 
those discouraged, and strengthen the re- 
solves of those who desire to serve the 
_ best Thou hast revealed. Lead us in the 


way of understanding, and help us hum- 


bly to learn Thy truth, to do Thy will, 


and to trust Thy sovereign power and 
mercy. 


Make us victors over doubt and sor- 
row, over care and fear and sin, by the 
power of our risen and ascended Mas- 
ter, who has shown us what life can be 
when it is lived faithfully and fearlessly 
in the fellowship of Thy grace. By the 
love of Him who shared our sorrow and 
shrank not from our shame, by the 
depth of His eternal passion unveiling 
an altar-throne and a Lamb slain there- 
on, by the rent veil revealing Thy utter- 
most love, we beseech Thee to cleanse 
us of sin and make us like unto Him 
whose we are, whom we seek to serve, 
and in whose triumph Thou hast given 
us to have a part. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 

gazing into heaven.” Acts 1:10. 

“Ascended far above all heavens 
that he might fill all things.’ Eph. 

4:10. 

By a necessity of our nature, it would 
seem, we must think in terms of time 
and space. Men in all ages have in- 
stinctively linked whatever is strong, 
noble and true with that which is above, 
and whatever is weak, base and vile with 
that which is below. This habit of 
thought is more hoary than the most an- 
tique custom, and no matter what science 
may tell us of how the world is made, 
the two dimensions of space will always 
describe the two orders of being. In- 
deed, it could hardly be otherwise, and 
until the end of things men will still look 
to the heights for the sovereign virtues 
and to the depths for the malefic and 
infernal vices. Nor does it matter what 
words we use, so long as we keep it in 
mind that such ways of thinking are on- 
ly symbols which conceal as much as 
they reveal of the truth which they try 
to tell. 

Let us remember this fact as we come 
to study the ascension of Christ, set 
forth in words so spacious in their poet- 
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ical appropriateness and beauty. Make 
trial of it for yourself, and you will find 
it impossible to state in any other way 
the fact of the supremacy of One who 
touches life in its mysterious origins, its 
innermost homes, its superlative values 
and its final destiny. None the less, 
such words are only forms, colored va- 
pors of lovely and fitful shape, trying to 
make real a truth with which time and 
space have nothing to do. In this, as in 
other truth, the letter kills, the spirit 
alone gives life; and here we are in the 
presence of a world where a thousand 
years are as a day, and a thousand miles 
as a span. Thus regarded, we have in 
our theme today not only the supremest 
tribute to immaculate goodness, but a 
glimpse of the Divine process which 
molds the history of the race and guides 
it through each age of its unfolding. 


Think not that the altitudes of God 
are inaccessible physical solitudes; they 
are moral heights. Isaiah saw the Lord 
high and lifted up on a throne of awful 
holiness, and yet His presence filled the 
temple with blinding splendor. Justice 
and truth have their home in the heart 
of God, but that heart beats everywhere, 
closer to us than the leaves of spring, or 
the breath we breathe. When St. Paul 
tells us that Christ ascended far above 
all heavens, he is thinking not of some 
remote distance, but of His transcendent 
supremacy of character. Over the realm 
in which Christ reigns in the hearts of 
men time and distance have no control, 
and no physical barrier can separate us 
from Him and those who share His es- 
tate. This implies the startling nearness 
of God and the presence of Eternity in 
Time. It unveils a finer, higher order 
of being which is interwoven with the 
rough ways of the world in which we 
live and toil, as the ether of space pene- 
trates all things; a realm of light and 
power and ineffable beauty underlying 
and overarching the tragic and aspiring 
life of humanity. 


Therefore, by the ascension of Christ 
is meant the lifting up of His truth, His 


spirit, His spiritual Power, and most of 
all His Personality into a world of per- 
manence, where He can be seen by faith 
and known by experience. It meant the 
exaltation of a local and visible Figure 
into a universal and invisible Presence 
capable of being realized anywhere, ev- 
erywhere. It means that He left the 
stony paths of Judea to become a revela- 
tion of the eternal life, the Captain of a 
higher humanity leading our race out 
of discord into harmony, out of shadow 
into light. So interpreted, the ascended 
Christ is not simply a fact in history, 
but a living and abiding reality which 
fills one with increasing wonder and 
hope. The fact of Christ, like the mean- 
ing of it, has a center but no circum fer- 
ence, no limit. By the same token, the 
first and chief mission of the church is 
to show men the majesty of the Master, 
His unfathomable mystery, His incred- 
ible mercy. By as much as it fails of 
that testimony, alike in pulpit and pew, 
by so much has it lost the power and 
glory of the great ages of its history. 
For that reason, much if not most of 
what is written about Christ in our day 
leaves me unmoved. As George Fox 
would say, it does not “speak to my con- 
dition.” Perhaps it is my fault, but it 
may also be a sign that the great insights 
of Christian faith have grown dim in the 
minds of men. Never once did Francis 
or Wesley pause to debate the absolute 
and immeasurable supremacy of Christ. 
They knew whom they followed, and 
their lives were a perpetual disclosure of 
the treasures of grace in His fellowship. 
Yet today we have men who glibly as- 
sume that they have complete ability to 
comprehend, measttre, and_ estimate 
Christianity and its Founder. It would 
never occur to me to approach Shakes- 
peare in that manner. Before the miracle 
of Hamlet and Macbeth even common 
intellectual decency must uncover. How 
much more before Him to.whom Ham- 
let paid homage! Whoso imagines that 
he can measure Christ betrays his own 


measure, and makes a melancholy revela- 
tion of incurable vanity. 
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Socrates, said Matthew Arnold, in- 
spired boundless friendship and esteem, 
“but a penetrating enthusiasm of love 
does not belong to Socrates; with Jesus 
it is different.” Yes, it is different, and 
the more closely we inquire the most 
sundering the difference is seen to be. 
It is world-wide and heaven-high. No 
other of the great masters and inter- 
preters of humanity has ever had any- 
thing resembling the permanent and per- 
sistent power over humanity that be- 
longs to Christ. It has worked won- 
ders, often by itself alone. At the worst 
times, when faith had run low and a mist 
lay on the mind of mankind, the power 
of the living Christ has wrought a resur- 
rection of righteousness. The marvel 
of that time-defeating Presence, the 
power that can bridge the ages and live 
new-born and radiant in new and chang- 
ed times, is past all understanding. No 
other life has ever become a theology, a 
revelation of what God is, of what the 
ideal life of man is, of what the mean- 
ing of the world is. 


Let no one think to exalt Jesus by be- 
littling any of the mighty way-showers 
of humanity. Far from it. Socrates was 
a great and good man, Moses was ma- 
jestic and noble, Plato was lofty and 
pure, Plutarch was a saint of the Most 
High. It were impious to deny their 
greatness, and as foolish as impious. Men 
built the pyramids on the flat sands of 
Egypt, where alone their greatness 
would be impressive. Amid the Alps 
a pyramid would be a tiny thing, so ut- 
terly would the mountains of God dwarf 
the masonry of man. Just so, Jesus tow- 
ers above the loftiest of the sons of men 
to a supremacy incomparable and inef- 
faceable, as the Alps out-top the Sphinx. 
Take the life of Prince Buddha, who has 
been called the Light of Asia. He was 
exalted. He was gracious. He was 
wise. He was full of an all-embracing 
pity for all who walk the human way. 
None the less, he was the victim of a 
profound and awful error. He taught 
that life is desire, that desire is egoism, 


that egoism is misery, and that the high- 
est hope of man is the hope of extinc- 
tion. The moral discipline which be- 
came the only path to the peace of noth- 
ingness was noble, but its ideal was 
wrong, and it ended in a benumbing 
quietism. Ended, that is, in the paraly- 
sis of pessimism, 

With Jesus it was different, as dif- 
ferent as day is from night, as sunburst 
hope from gray despair. Jesus,.too, saw 
that life is desire, but that desire is or- 
dained of God to become love; that love 
is power for life here and prophetic of 
life hereafter; and that its mission is to 
bring life and immortality to light, fill- 
ing these brief and broken days with the 
splendor of a life that shall endless be. 
Measure, if you can, the measureless dis- 
tance between these two ideals. One 
trudges along a weary way, not hopeless 
but unhopeful, in a universe which makes 
extinction the highest human beatitude. 
The other unveils the glow and color of 
life, its radiance and reason for being, 
lights up the world like a sunrise, and 
sets the heart singing. Yes, with Jesus 
it is always different—always it is a 
deeper vision, a higher hope, and a more 
challenging demand. 

Historically, we find that men came to 
know the uniqueness of Jesus because of 
the effect which He produced upon them. 
They found that as they lived with Him, 
power came into their lives; evil habits 
that had been irresistible disappeared ; 
the sense of aloofness from God van- 
ished; death seemed less terrible and 
final. When He went away and they 
looked back at the time they had spent 
in His company, the Figure seemed per- 
petually vaster and more august. His 
words were the same, but their meaning 
grew until they shone like stars. His 
acts remained the same in their sim- 
plicity and beauty, but they were charged 
with new potency and prophecy. His 
death was the same dark, inscrutable 
tragedy of love crucified by Hate, but it 
detached itself from its place in history 
and became something eternal—some- 
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thing enacted from the foundation of the 
world, as if the whole meaning and pur- 
pose of the Infinite had been packed 
into one black event. What is more 
wonderful, His tomb became a throne 
from which he ruled men by a living 
Presence, visible or invisible; and from 
that day to this those who have walk- 
ed in His way have been aware of the 
fellowship of One whom they knew to 
be the Eternal Christ. 

Consider the moral supremacy of 
Christ. Think of Him alongside that 
grand, solitary, shining figure towering 
aloft in the morning of the world. The 
world in which Moses lived was a world 
of imperial moral values, of solemn sanc- 
tions, of binding obligations, where right 
and wrong were as day and night, and 
dignity and shame were infinite. With 
an insight wedded to the eternal order of 
moral verities, his sense of duty was 
central, transcendent, all-commanding— 
so austere, so august, so exalted was the 
moral life of Moses. With him the 
moral sense was no mere whisper of 
nature, no inheritance of social custom, 
but the voice of an awful, cloud-robed 
Jehovah who spoke amid fire and rolling 
thunder. How different, how much 
deeper and sweeter was the moral life of 
Jesus, in whom love had cast out fear, 
and whose white purity remains the sov- 
ereign wonder of our mortal world. Not 
only pure but purifying, its austerity was 
lost in an eager, joyous fellowship with 
God His Father, to do whose will was 
the one aim of His life, the open secret 
of His peace, and the sum of all His 
joy. Stainless and just, strong and 
gentle, His clear-eyed obedience was 
glad, free, and grateful. Of all the lead- 
ers of the moral life, the purest soul this 
earth has known was the least relentless 
and stern, willing to forgive all, despair- 
ing of none. There was tenderness in 
his morality, and pity, and a nameless 
beauty which haunts even those who 
deny Him. When one thinks of Him 
the words of Aristotle come to mind, 


when he said in describing the perfect 
life: 


“Such a life is more than human; for 
it is not by human powers that a man 
will live thus, but in virtue of the Di- 
vine within him. We ought not to listen 
to those who bid us, being mortal, to 
content ourselves with what is human 
and mortal, but we should to the utter- 
most live the immortal life.” 

Somehow, by virtue of a certain fine 
instinct, men feel that there was that in 
Jesus above and apart from what we 
mean by the term intellect. For that 
reason the intellect of the Master has 
failed of appreciation, and the failure 
is not entirely to the discredit of hu- 
manity.  Instinctively we know that 
character is the most significant wisdom 
and that goodness is the only ultimate 
cleverness. Yet since the world pays 
tribute to power of intellect, it ought to 
realize the amazing reach and grasp and 
radiance of the basic ideas and plans of 
Jesus. When we think of Him along 
with Socrates, Plato, and Kant, or along- 
side Shakespeare or Darwin, we are 
aware of a wide difference, like the dif- 
ference between Hamlet and the parables 
by the sea. As Pascal said, “Jesus does 
not come in the glory of the scientific or 
intellectual order, any more than He 
comes in the order of military or kingly 
glory; He comes in His own order of 
holiness.” Yet when we think of the 
holiest minds we know, they seem but 
simple reflections of a splendor ever on 
before. What is it in the intellect of 
Jesus that makes it unique? ‘There is a 
center of light from which all truth is 
visible, and Jesus lived at that center. 
Therefore He throws light on every- 
thing, and everything has new meaning 
in His light. Others go in quest of truth; 
He comes bringing the truth to us, even 
the truth that sets us free. Others ask 
questions, He answers them. Others 
lead men to God, He reveals God with 
us, working in us and thru us to will 
and to do His will, redeeming us unto 
Himself by the discipline of life. 

Why is it that the life of Jesus stirs 
us so strangely, and His words, always 
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wonderful in their beauty and surprise, 
unlock in us chambers accessible to no 
other speech — almost as if He were 
speaking them to us for the first time on 
some green hillside in Galilee? For an- 
swer let me hint to you the deepest and 
most revealing fact of which any man 
ever dreamed. Unless there be some- 
thing eternally human in God, something 
eternally divine in man, religion is a 
romance, faith a fiction, philosophy a 
foolishness, and science a guess at a 
hopeless riddle. If this be not so, revela- 
tion is impossible, and prayer is the 
vainest of all vain things. Because there 
* is something in God akin to us, some- 
thing in us akin to God, religion is the 
one master reality of human life. Of 
that reality Jesus is the supreme revela- 
tion, showing us what God is and what 
man is, what he ought to be, what he 
can be. It is therefore that He haunts 
us, because what is highest in us is one 
with Himself, and there is no rest of 
heart, no real joy for us until we follow 
and obey the man we ought to be. 

That is why, when we live our lives for 
the new ends, which he taught us to love 
and seek, we seem to be living the Gos- 
pel story over again, every crisis familiar, 
every temptation understood. Even in 
this far off age we are living with Him 
in that radiant past, just because He is 


living with us in this wonderful present. 
And the more intimately we live with 
Him, the more we understand, and the 
more the wonder gathers and grows. 
Somehow, when we talk about Him to 
one another, as we are doing now, we 
seem to be talking to Him. When we 
come to Him with deep questions about 
the ways of God, the life of man, and 
what may lie beyond the dim gates of 
the tomb—aye, and sad questions about 
sin and sorrow and the great griefs that 
overtake us—we learn not only that He 
answers them, but that He is Himself 
the answer. Then it is that our hearts 
burn within us, the world is different, 
and life is dearer, deeper, and more won- 
derful than any poet has ever dared to 
dream. 

Therefore, why stand ye gazing into 
heaven? Of a truth, He ascended far 
above heavens, but only that He might 
fill all things with His light and power, 
even these restless, aspiring hearts of 
ours, drawing us upward out of animal- 
ism into the life eternal, out of a dim 
groping doubt into a trimphant faith. 
Stand not forever gazing in wonder and 
amazement at the ascended Christ—the 
hour has struck when we must translate 
our vision into a high, heroic character, 
by the grace and in the presence of the 
Eternal Christ. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 23, 1915—THE QUESTIONER 


Prayer 

Eternal Father, we who have often 
been worshipers together come again to 
Thy altar, brought hither by heavenly 
aspiration not yet fulfilled, and by deep 
yearnings toward that which is true and 
holy and worthy of Thee. Let there be 
no more failure, we beseech Thee, no 
turning back, no taking of the hand from 
the plough, that those whom Thou hast 
called to better things than they have 
yet attained may not fail Thee or them- 
selves. Grant that in the days that are 
to come we may praise Thee for battles 
bravely fought and victories grandly 
won, through the might of Thy truth and 
the wonder of Thy grace. 


How foolish to doubt Thee in face 
of the dark questions which confront us, 
since Thou Thyself dost set the problems 
that baffle us; Thou Thyself the reason 
for our perplexity, and the solution of 
it. Make this deep truth vivid to us, 
lest we go on puzzling our minds to un- 
derstand Thee, instead of yielding our 
hearts to love Thee and to do Thy will. 
Restore to us a trust we may have 
thought dead in a good will that can 
never die; deliver us from delusions that 
we may the better see the things that are 
real and abiding; and teach us to live 
in quietness and humility, walking in the 
way of Thy law. 

O Thou from whom no secrets are hid, 
look with mercy upon this quiet and 
worshiping company, who are here to- 
day and tomorrow may be gone the way 
of all the earth. Remember, in Thy good- 
ness, any who are in bitter sorrow by 
reason of death, or things worse than 
death, and let them not become bitter 
and rebellious of heart. Draw near to 
any who are suffering under injustice, 
and teach them by the spirit of Him who 
endured the contradictions of the world 
and conquered by love. Visit with Thy 
pity those who are near to despair, ready 
to let go and give up the struggle, and 
redeem them from shadow. 


Endue us, we humbly pray, with a new 
spirit of love, a finer grace of forbear- 
ance, a nobler art of patience, a clearer 
and truer insight; that so, looking upon 
human nature as with Thine eyes, we 
may be gentle, forgiving, faithful, and 
divinely hopeful. May this hour of 
prayer be sacramental, a trysting time 
wherein to renew our vows of loyalty to 
the highest, of fidelity to the holiest, of . 
consecration to the truest life which 
Thou hast revealed. Teach our hearts 
a deeper prayer, attune our lips to a 
sweeter song, and train Thou our hands 
to be winsome in the doing of good, as 
He was in whose name we pray. Amen. 


Sermon 
“In that day ye shall ask me noth- 

ing.” John 17:23. 

With this text St. John of the Cross 
reaches the top of that Ladder of Love 
built by the genius of his faith, after the 
manner of Bernard and Aquinas before 
him. Ten steps must be ascended on the 
mystical staircase and the last is beyond 
this world. The soul that attains the 
top of the secret stair possesses the clear 
vision of God and is made one with Him. 
It is a hidden way, but as we climb up 
step by step the outlook is wider and the 
vista longer. “But until that day,” adds 
the saintly writer, “although the soul 
moves ever upward, something remains 
concealed.” If this be true of one of the 
finest and purest minds, how much more 
must it be true of the many who walk 
the low levels of life in this dimly light- 
ed world. 


What wonder, then, that man is ever 
a Questioner, and how deep must be the 
meaning of that dark, cryptic word 
among the unrecorded sayings of Jesus, 
“They who question shall reign.” Our 
mortal life is divided, like ancient Gaul, 
into three parts—the known, the mys- 
terious, and the unknown. Kant saw the 
field of human knowledge as a tiny is- 
land in a lonely mourning sea, surround- 
ed by vast unfathomable waters. Others 
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have thought of our humanity as a band 
of pilgrims landing upon a strange shore, 
slowly making their way inland. Only 
the coast-line is known, and the hinter- 
land remains unexplored. Whatever the 
figure, all admit that the known is small, 
the mysterious vast, and the unknown 
stretches away into the shadowy dis- 
tance, 


Such is the human situation, and for 
the thoughtful man questions come early 
and stay late, as witness my dear dead 
friend whom some of you may know as 
the author of that noble story, “Under 
Pontius Pilate,’—one of the new tales of 
the time of Christ that is true to the 
ideas and atmosphere of that age. Late 
in March, during his serious illness, he 
composed a little poem which death gave 
him time to retouch, and he purged it 
of everything but the most essential feel- 
ings of his heart, leaving only the deep 
sincerities of his soul. ‘Those who knew 
him will discern in the poem a faithful 
self-portrait, even in the order of its 
elements—first his Work, then his 
Friends, and last of all his Soul ever 
yearning toward perfection. And those 
who loved him, reading this, his last mes- 
sage, will find in the man the answer to 
his questions: 


If I should die— 

How would it be with this, my work 

That I have builded here so nigh 

Completion, and would never shirk 

For any pleasure floating lightly by 

To tempt me from my purpose? 
Would it fall 

Into a hopeless ruin, incomplete? 

Or would some other man my thought 

repeat, 

Building it higher still—using my all 

And adding his—achieve my aim so high 

If I should die? 


If I should die— 
How would it be with those I loved 
And who loved me? Ah! would they 


ever sigh 

Their sorrow at my loss—so far re- 
moved— 

And in their day-dreams would they even 
try 


To make my image live again? Or 


would the world 


Hurry them onward by its ceaseless flow 

Of joy and sorrow ever new; and so 

They would forget me wholly—blind- 
ly whirled 

On toward that dark abyss, so distant, 
yet so nigh— 

If I should die? 


If I should die— 

How would it be with this, my soul— 

This vague, unseen, evasive I, 

That strives, in spite of countless fail- 
ures, toward the goal 

Of infinite perfection? Is the ceaseless 
stress 

Of my soul’s upward struggle meaning- 
less? 

A bitter mockery?—and my very soul 

Naught but a chance assemblage—no true 
whole— 

Mere clustered sparks that swiftly up- 
ward fly 

For a few glowing moments? Would 
this I be I 

If I should die? 


About all thought of personal fate rise 
all those old, haunting questions which 
have so long baffled our race. Why do 
we live this fleeting life amidst such 
risk and peril? Why the turbid ebb and 
flow of human misery, the so frequent 
victory of injustice, and the triumph of 
ruthless cruelty in nature and in human 
nature? Why is it that truth comes so 
slowly, and the best causes are so often 
wrecked by foolish friends? Why is it 
that after great cost and hazard a step 
is made in advance, only to be followed 
by reaction which leaves it open to de- 
bate whether any advance has been 
made? Why are splendid gifts given to 
those who make such poor use of them, 
or, like Oscar Wilde, sink down in un- 
utterable disgrace? Why are some lives 
pursued as if by a Nemesis of ill fate, 
unmerciful disaster following fast, and 
following faster? Why should virtue be 
clad in rags and vice flaunt itself in robes 
of silk or fur? Why is the cup of death 
pressed to the lips of youth, and young 
love crushed in the budding? Why 
should fell disease seize a child and work 
its hideous will, apparently to no pur- 
pose at all, and night come in the morn+ 
ing? Why should war ravage the earth, 
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and the prospect of its end be so dark 
and doubtful? 


Let us be true to our own ignorance 
and say, honestly, that we do not know 
why such things should be. Surely it 
need not surprise us that there are so 
many unanswered and seemingly unan- 
swerable questions, it would be stranger 
were it not so. No, the wonder is that 
such questions should ever have arisen 
in the mind of man. The animals do not 
ask these questions. The fact that man 
is troubled by them shows that they are 
put to him as well as by him, and may- 
hap, as Plato thought, it is the pressure 
of the answer that puts the question. 
There must be an answer to all these 
questions, else man would never have 
asked them. Since an interrogation point 
is a symbol of human life, everything 
depends upon our attitude toward the 
questions that baffle us. | What shall 
that attitude be? First, let it be one of 
confident assurance that there is an an- 
swer in the back of the book, lest we 
come to think of ourselves as greater 
than the universe—that will enable us to 
work at the problem with hope. Sec- 
ond, let us face the questions of life 
squarely, measuring our full length 
against them, grapple them with all our 
strength, knowing that by struggle we 
shall become the better able to receive an 
answer when we are ready for it and 
worthy of it. Third, let us refuse to ac- 
cept an answer, no matter how seem- 
ingly complete and convincing, which 
leaves us morally impotent, or which 
tends to justify moral indolence. And 
fourth, let us look into our hearts and 
make sure of the reasons why we ask 
such questions, that so we may not mis- 
take an idle curiosity for an earnest de- 
sire to add to the power and raise the 
quality of our life. 


‘Now the root of the whole matter, 
the first question and the last, is this: 
What is the character of God and His 
spirit and purpose toward mankind? 
Answer this ancient question and all 
other questions are answered, no other 


question is of any great consequence. 
Agnosticism may give it up, idealism 
may seem to ignore it, but evermore it 
returns to haunt us. Face it we must or 
soon or late, if our human life is to 
have worth or meaning, much less epic 
nobility and prophecy. Only a lack of 
imagination can enable men to say that 
duty and ideals will retain their hold 
upon us if the Universe is indifferent 
to us. Thanks to the human heart by 
which we live, integrity will maintain it- 
self for a time by the momentum of the 
past, but not for long. Pain and Sin are 
tiny words, but they involve terrible is- 
sues, not to be dismissed by a few re- 
marks about the excellence and the glory 
of moral victory. No, there must be real 
sympathy for suffering and real con- 
quest of evil by the grace of Another 
than ourselves. 


Hence the age-long quest for a Lost 
Word—some great comprehending Word 
believed to exist, and which will give us 
the clue, if not the key to the answer to 
all our questions. For some of us that 
master Word is Christ, for that He lets 
light through all the shadows that haunt 
our human way, transfiguring the im- 
memorial tragedy of nature and history, 
even the old backward and abysm of a 
groaning creation and the slow climb of 
evolution. He did not simply suggest an 
answer to the deepest of all questions; 
He is an answer to it. There is no the- 
oretical answer to the riddle why sin and 
evil exist. Who by thinking can find out 
God? What we need is not to find out 
God, but to find God—not a dogma about 
God, but the reality of His presence and 
the mystery of His mercy. Jesus re- 
vealed God, not in a theory, but in an 
actual unveiling of a Love which heals 
suffering, cleanses sin, and makes sense 
out of what else would be a tangled 
maze of mysteries and of shadows. He 
is the supreme historic disclosure of that 
in God which most concerns humanity— 
His character, His moral purpose, His 
self-giving Love, His beauty, His pity. 
Such capacity for self-sacrifice, such 
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self-forgetting, all-embracing love must 
be in God, because they were in Him, 
On any conceivable theory, that must be 
true. Since that is so, suffering has an 
eternal sympathy to redeem it, because 
in all our afflictions God is afflicted. In 
the same way, when we sin there is an 
eternal Passion of God, the depth and 
meaning of which we know not nor can 
even dream, which conquers evil by 
cleansing man from it—making him 
what he could not have been without the 
risk and peril and pain of it. 

How did Jesus become an unveiling 
of what lies at the heart of this dark 
world, and thus the answer to all our 
questions, as He is the satisfaction of all 
our needs? Not only by what He said, 
but also and much more by what He was 
and what He did, He wrought out the 
answer to the riddle of life. He faced 
the ultimate tragedy beyond which we 
can imagine nothing more horrible— 
Love crucified by Hate, Purity put to 
death by cunning Baseness, Justice slain 
by brutal cruelty—and found an ineffable 
light hidden in the blackest mystery 
which can shake the soul of man. Thus, 
by an incredible paradox, the darkness 
of the Cross becomes “the master light 
of all our seeing.” Beyond the power of 
Love there revealed no man has ever yet 
been able to imagine anything more Di- 
vine, nor will any one ever be able to 
do so. What that Love means, in the 
height and depth of it, no one may ever 
hope to tell in our poor stammering hu- 
man tongue. It means everything, more 
than tongue ever said or sung, and all 
the Christian ages together have not 
fathomed the wonder of it. Every ex- 
clamation with which St. Paul punc- 
tured his Epistles is more than justified 
by the far-reaching reality of it. 

Stated in the fewest words, the Life 
of Jesus would have been impossible un- 
less eternal Love and Truth exist. He 
revealed that Love which bends low un- 
der the burden of another, which bears 
sins and forgives them; that Pity which 
suffers with the woe of the world; that 


heroic Faith and Courage which goes 
steadily to the end, for the sake of the 
light at the end of the road—what more 
can any mortal ask to know, or need to 
know? Once a man knows the God re- 
vealed in Christ, what question remains 
without hope of an answer? We may 
not be able to state the answer in so 
many words, but we have assurance that 
there is an answer, and that it is wise 
and just and true. Also, the questioning 
instinct, the perplexity and pain at the 
mystery of life in which we find our- 
selves, is seen to be our point of contact 
with God. It is He who troubles us and 
will never let us rest till we know Him, 
and find our rest and reason in Him. 


Even our doubts of God bear witness 
to Him, since we could never doubt that 
which had no basis in existence, for the 
thought of it would never disturb our 
minds. Then how much more do our 
desires bear witness to Him? When 
once we learn that not only is it “He 
that is desired,” but also “He it is that 
desireth in us,’—He Himself the source 
and inspiration of our heart-hunger for 
Him—then the way is plain; for we find 
ourselves on a path in which Another, 
not ourselves, has set our feet. We dis- 
cover, with Pascal, that we already pos- 
sess, or rather are possessed by, that 
which we desire. Instead of seeking the 
satisfaction of our highest desires, we 
learn to interpret them differently, to re- 
joice in their vehemence, and to stir 
them to ever fiercer hunger and thirst 
after holiness. At last we come to know 
what Matheson meant when he wrote 
that strange and flashing line, “O Joy 
that seeketh me through Pain!” When 
a soul seeks God passionately, fearlessly, 
lovingly, it comes to feed upon the fires 
that once it feared, to rejoice in the pain 
that once it fled, until it gives a new 
name for what it once called pain—and 
calls it life; a new name for what it 
once called fire—and calls it light. Truly, 
the life of the spirit is wonderful, and 
there is no romance half so enthralling 
as the way of God and the soul. 
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How can these things be, how can we 
make this deeper life our own, finding 
that secret stair leading to where, hav- 
ing learned the truth as it is in Jesus, 
we shall ask nothing else? By com- 
munion with Him, by fellowship in His 
life and faith, by following in His way; 
communion with the God Christ revealed 
by the method Christ followed—humil- 
ity, love, sacrifice, prayer, service, obedi- 
ence. Speak out your desires, your 
doubts, your failings; do not repress or 
dissemble them; then you will learn, if 
you listen, that prayer is answered in its 
utterance... Commune much with God 
and you shall know, as Job came to 
know, that in His presence there is 
Truth, in His will there is Peace. If 
your questions are not answered, may- 
hap you will learn that life was not 
meant to minister to our curiosity, but to 
train us by trial till we shall be worthy 
to hear the answer to the questions our 
hearts have asked. Life will become a 
blend of agitation and peace—deep peace 


higher level. 


in the love and mercy of God, and a pas- 
sionate hunger for more of God. 

Always the perplexities on one level 
of life are solved when we climb to a 
Questions which puzzled 
us at fifteen are forgotten at twenty-five, 
and at fifty we look back with a smile 
at the problems of thirty. By the nature 
of the case, we know the truth only as 
far and as fast as we can grasp and un- 
derstand it. Some questions can never 
be answered upon this earth, but we can 
know the Answerer and walk humbly be- 
fore Him all our days, the while we 
journey toward that day when we shall 
ask Him nothing. For that day will 
come at last, when all the dark questions 
which pierced our hearts shall be made 
plain, every riddle unraveled, every 
wound healed. Never doubt it, never 
fear it, since it is the sure word of Him 
who is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we are able to think, or 
dream, or ask. “In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing!” 
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SERMONS AND LECTURES 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 30, 1915—THE BLUE AND GRAY 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, in whom our fath- 
ers trusted in days agone, uphold and 
deliver us in this time of trial and 
danger when the world seems reel- 
ing to its ruin and keep us heroic- 
ally in the way of truth and justice. 
Thou who hast led us hitherto, mak- 
ing even cruel war to serve Thy 
mighty will, lead those who lead us; 
give them a finer wisdom, a gentler 
strength, and a more unwearying 
patience. Suffer us not to fall into 
the maelstrom of universal war, into 
which so many peoples have plunged, 
but save us from the slavery of hate, 
from the ambition to destroy, from 
passions that devastate and lay waste. 

Thou who rulest tne wildest storm, 
over-rule the mad course of events, 
and teach us to see that mighty pur- 
pose coming to fruition amidst the 
shock and tragedy of the hour, even 
as in our own history Thou didst bring 
order out of chaos, peace out of con- 
‘flict, union out of division. Thou who 
keepest those in perfect peace whose 
minds are fixed on Thee, keep our 
faith from falling and our feet from 
faltering, and in the day of Thy good- 
will bring the reign of righteousness; 
let us not lose hope that the joy of 
brotherhood will yet come to this 
desolate and passion-clouded earth. 

, Grant us such grace that we may 
fwork Thy will, speak Thy truth, and 
/walk humbly before Thy face, confli- 
/ dent and calm; O grant us such grace. 
| While Thou art breaking down bar~ 
riers of hate and pride and enmity 
between nations and races, bringing 
them in sorrow to know the common 
interests and hope of all alike, make 
them one also in justice, in freedom, 
and in obedience to Thy eternal law 
of goodwill. Let this time of awful 
reckoning and retribution teach our 
humanity the tragedy of injustice, the 
crime of cruelty and greed, the shame 
of brutality and the pitiful folly of 
vanity and hate, 

Thou who hast made us citizens oz 

one world, with another to attend us, 


subdue us by Thy awful yet gracious 
presence, and in Thy mercy forgive, 
and heal, and redeem our poor way- 
ward, wretched humanity, whose in- 
humanity has filled the world with 
woe. Remember us in Thy pity, folk 
of Thy making, and in the way of 
Thine own choosing hasten, we be- 
seech Thee, the dawn of a better day 
when the great guns shall be stilt, 
and over their heroic dead the nations 
shall gather, as we have gathered this 
day, in solemn memorial and peace. 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord, in 
His name, Amen, 


Address 


With emotions of tender serious- 
ness, of kindliness and peace, we come 
once again to a great national Sab- 
bath day, and this year with profound 
thoughtfulness and solicitude. Rev- 
erently we honor the memory of the 
men who died in our great war for 
their ideal of right as God gave them 
to see the right, whether they fell in 
blue or gray—scattering our memorial 
flowers while the earth rocks and 
trembles with the thunder of the 
greatest war of all time. It is indeed 
a great crisis, and this day takes on 
a wistful significance for that it seems 
not only possible, but probable, that 
our own Republic may be drawn into 
the war of nations. If then we read 
the story of our own strife in the red 
glare of the war now raging, mayhap 
it will enable us the better to under- 
stand and interpret both tragedies. 

Fifty years ago our Civil War had 
become a memory, a dark and terrible 
memory indeed, but one which the 
years have softened, hallowed and 
transfigured—for ‘‘Time the white god — 
makes all things holy, and what is 
one becomes religion.’’ The lst shot 
had been fired, and the grave of the 
last man who fell was untouched as 
yet by the healing processes of the 
seasons. Today, those graves where 
heroes sleep together have sunk level 
with the sod and the men who met as 
foes at Gettysburg have tended togeth- 
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er as friends, each paying tribute to 
the valor of the other. From this 
beautiful fact let us learn that, no 
matter how virulent and violent the 
present war may be, this, too, shall 
pass away, and the hatred which 
glows like a furnace today, will give 
place to thoughts of gentleness and 
pity among the peoples now at strife. 

Have no doubt; the men in arms 
across the seas are not different from 
us. Soon they will have their Decora- 
tion Days and over the graves of their 
dead will be drawn closer together, 
seeing with eyes purified by suffering 
that the truth for which each fought 
was but a fragment, a gleam, of a 
greater. truth, and that the larger 
truth was attainable otherwise than 
by slaughter. They will have learned 
that courage and splendid sacrifice 
and glorious aspiration are the virtues 
of all peoples, and men who are now 
enemies will see each other asthey are 
and then they will be enemies no more. 
but friends, as our North and South, 
once enemies, are now a united nation. 
The Great War will purge the bitter- 
ness of spirit from the peoples and a 
common sorrow and memory will fall 
upon them like a benediction, and 
they will honor friend and foe alike, 
the while they turn their energies to 
the upbuilding of the civilization their 
conflict threatened to destroy, 

So much we should learn from the 
history of our own land, where the 
graves of our dead have become altars 
of faith, and the fields and hills where 
battles raged have taken on unending 
fame. Not only so, but recent months 
have taught us, what this generation 
needed to learn, that is the ghastliness 
of war and the horror ot it. To those 
of us who are young the Civil 
war seems far away, its hor- 
ror hidden by a veil, its 
long lines of blue and gray march- 
ing to and fro in the dreamy pathos 
of distance. We did not know what 
war was. There are men in this room 
who know, and have not forgotten the 
awful pictures at Shiloh, at Vicksburg, 
at Gettysburg, and at Atlanta. Of 
late the glitter and tinsel of war have 
been stripped off and we see the thing 
as it is in its inhumanity, no more 
to be dazzled by its pomp and cir- 
cumstance; and we needed this revela. 
tion, for, as one of our poets has said: 


“War I abhor; and yet how sweet, 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchering without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright treat 

Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street, 

For yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for Human Life; 

The tears fill my astonished eyes, 

And my full heart is like to break, 

And yet it is embannered lies, 

A dream those drummers make. 

Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks 

Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the things they 
loathe; 

Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this.”’ 


Happily the spell is broken, and the 
horror is no longer hidden in melody, 
nor the hideous’ butchery for- 
gotten amidst the rhythm of 
marching feet. No; war is too 
terrible, too savage, too inhuman 
ever again to be disguised so as to 
deceive, while yet men have minds to 
remember the wild hell now raging 
in Europe. Yet there are things in 
life for which men will face even hell 
itself, as our fathers faced it fifty 
years ago, giving to the nation the 
heroic idealism and enthusiasm of 
their youth with a_ splendid self 
abandon, in which they found them- 
selves. When we paint the terror of 
war we do but make the more lumin- 
ous that in our humanity which will 
dare to risk all, even life itself, for 
the ideal; and make it plain as day 
that war, with all its bitterness and 
pain, is more truly human than a 
soft, self-pampered, ease-loving, sod- 
den materialism. The men who 
fought fifty years ago are old now, 
but they know the jey of having vin- 
dicated their ideals and revealed the 
kind of metal of which humanity is 
made. 

Looking at our own history in the 
clearer, calmer light of time we ought 
to be able to learn the deeper truth 
about the causes of such gigantic 
human conflagrations as that now 
raging. Those who seek for the 
causes of the present strife in arma- 
ments, in commercial jealousies, or in 
the insane ideas of Neitzsche and his 
ilk, are as hopelessly shallow as were 


those who thought slavery’ the 
real cause of our Civil War. The 
slavery issue was its immediate 
inciting cause, but not its real 
cause, any more than the. shot 
fired in southeastern Europe was 


the real cause of the present strife. 
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Just aS we must go further back and 
deeper down to find the roots of the 
war now proceeding, so we must take 
a much larger view of things if we 
would know why our fathers found no 
better way of settling the slavery 
question than to draw the sword and 
throw the scabbard away. Lincoln 
knew that neither North nor South 
would have ever gone to war if slavery 
had been the only issue. He knew 
that only a tiny minority of the people 
of the South—about one-eighth— 
owned any slaves at all, and that most 
of them hated slavery. With him the 
great issue of the war was the Union, 
for he knew, what we can hardly 
imagine, that such a sense of national 
unity as we now enjoy did not then 
exist. 

Two civilizations, two ideals of life. 
two conceptions of state existed on 
our shores, each growing and strug- 
gling to be free, and the conflict had 
to come. It was inevitable, and one 
or the other had to yield, peacefully 
or by force. Even the founders of the 
nation felt this fundamental schism, 
which widened with the years until 
the clash came. When Patrick Henry 
said, as the Constitution was signed, 
“From this time forth I am not a 
Virginian, I am an American,” his 
words were more a prophecy than a 
fact. Signing a document does not 
cement two alien ideas. The civiliza- 
tion of the South was neble and beau-~ 


tiful. It had culture. It had refine- 
ment. It had grace and charm of 
manner. It had an instinct and art 


of hospitality never surpassed in any 
land. Nevertheless, it was feudalism 
founded, in large part, on slavery. The 
slave-holding aristocracy of the South 
dominated everything, the press, the 
pulpit, and in politics, and dared to 
make its exit from power the signal 
of revolution. Hence the greatest war 
then known to history, and the sad- 
dest. 

Hence the long war, with its blood 
and fire and tears, in memory of 
which we are met. Horrible as it is, 
war has had qa providential function 
in the economy of the race, bringing 
peoples into contact with one another 
that otherwise never would have met 
and mingled. A divider of men it 
has, strange to say, resulted in cem.ent- 
ing them into closer unities, as we 
know from our own history. If the 
war of the Revolution was the birth- 
hour of our Republic, the Civil war 
was its wild and stormy adolescence 
in which its character was formed and 
it became, for the first time, a nation. 


Lincoln was the one soul tall enough 
to see the whole scene, and he had 
no illusions. He knew that neither 
side was wholly right, and that the will 
of God might be something quite dif- 
ferent from the wish or purpose of 
either party in the contest. He stated 
the whole truth at Gettysburg when 
he said that the war was fought that 
“this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” It was a war for democ- 
racy, and that is still the issue before 
us today, 

Never was there a more honest war. 
Never were men more utterly sincere 
than when they faced each other fifty 
years ago and fought to the hilt, and 
this day is a tribute to the manhood of 
our nation—and its womanhood, too, 
for no war of principle would ever be 
fought to the finish but for the tenac- 
ious courage and sacrifice of women. 
Fitzhugh Lee said the men of the 
South would have quit long before 
they did, knowing they were defeated, 
but their women would not hear to it. 
Sorrow and tragedy welded this na- 
tion into a union that can never be 
broken, for the slavery of misunder- 
standing and hate gave way to a spirit 
of fellowship which has deepened 
with the years. If the North and 
South had known each other sixty 
years ago as they do today, they never 
would have gone to war, slavery, or 
no slavery. Just so it is in Europe. 
There is a clash of ideas, of ideals, of 
civilizations; and it was inevitable. The 
men of Europe did not know each oth- 
er, and it is therefore that they hate. 
This tragedy will bring them closer 
together, but the wounds of war will 
not heal as quickly and completely as 
they did with us, because we were folk 
of one family, one language, and one 
religion. 

Two generations, as generations are 
counted, have passed since the begin- 
ning of the Civil war, and the condi- 
tions of our national life have changed 
radically. Perhaps the chief differ- 
ence between life fifty years ago and 
today is the difference between a ro- 
bust individualism and a vast institu- 
tionalism, with a tendency toward pa- 
ternalism. The men of other days 
thought for themselves, felt for them- 
selves, and held themselves responsible 
for their conduct. They did not ex- 
cuse evil conduct by charging it on 
society, environment, or an animal in- 
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,» of manhood is the same. 
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heritance. They had _ individuality, 
initiative, and personal independence. 
These qualities are less obvious today 


when life is more institutional. Men 
think en masse, do business in 
combines, and in social life 
take’ to clubs and fraternities. 
Laborers work in unions, often 
with as_ little independence as a 


cog in a wheel. Education is a sys- 
tem, and if we want to know whether 
the boys should go to bed an hour af- 
ter supper or two hours later, we calla 
Congress of Mothers to decide it. 
Whether this change is for the best or 
not is not now the question, but it is 
a fact, and no doubt inevitable from 
the growing complexity of life. 

Nor does it mean that our national 
life has decayed, as some imagine. 
Sixty years ago young people were as 
flippant, as thoughtless as they are to- 
day. But when danger alarmed they 
were serious. Young men stood erect, 
and marched in long columns to face 
the red hell of war. They would do 
so today, with the same quality of 
manhood, the same courage, the same 
high and fine idealism—as they are 
doing in Europe. There are no Get- 
tysburgs today—pray God there may 
be none in our land—but the standard 
There are 
the equivalents of lLincolns in our 
country law offices, and Grants and 
Lees on our farms and in our colleges. 
They may never be heard of, but the 
fiber is there. The crisis reveals the 
man, it does not create” “him, and 
should an hour of peril strike the same 
necessity which called forth the lead- 
ers of fifty years ago would discover 
others of like spirit and quality. 

Howbeit, let us not deceive ourselves 
into thinking that, because the Civil 
war settled the question of national 
unity, it solved the problem of democ- 
racy. Far from it. Freedom is like 
wisdom in that it cannot be inherited. 
but must be won by each man for 
himself, and by each age anew. It is 
not a donation. It cannot be received, 
it must be achieved, and the question 
with which we have to do are the 
same questions which pressed upon 
other ages. They come in new form, 
but they never lose their identity. 
This does not mean that history is a 
treadmill, always moving but never 


' getting anywhere, or an eternal rolling 


of the stones of Sisyphus. Purpose 
runs through it all, and the thoughts 
of men widen with the processes of 
the suns, but each age must fight its 


battles for freedom if it is to mount 
safely on higher ground than the one 
which went before it. The lesson of 
this day is the old, old lesson of sleep- 
less vigilance, and while we honor our} 
fathers we dare not rest on their laur- 
els and fancy ourselves secure, 

What does democracy mean? It 
means that all sorts and conditions of 
men working under free conditions, 
in a brotherly temper and thru insti- 
tutions devised to discover and develop 
and make effective their collective 
will, can create a social order fruitful 
of a humanity happy, hopeful, and 
spiritually noble, and that every man, 
no matter what his birth or station, 
can be made fit to share in that des- 
tiny. No one need ask if we have at- 
tained that ideal. Let us rather ask, 
do we believe it as Lincoln did? If 
so, why do we use such ugly and un- 
couth words as Dago, Sheeny, Chink, 
Greaser, Nigger, Jap? Why do smart 
publicists deny the faith of our fatk- 
ers that all men are born equal, blind 
to the meaning of their words? If 
we really hold the faith of the sixties, 
how can we be happy in a social order 
which dwarfs, stunts, and mutilates 
human souls? How can we be content 
until American life is so finely organ- 
ized, so truly humane and spiritual 
that every man, woman and little child 
shall have the chance to live nobly— 
the joy of stretching their arms and 
their souls, to think and love and look 
up at the stars? 

Today we are on trial in the region 
of our idealism, and what we need is 
a new reverence for the human, a new 
sense of values, a new passion for hu- 
man well-being—like that which made 
Lincoln so heroic in his pity, so noble 
in his firmness, patience and hope. 
If we fail of this spirit, our growth in 
wealth, numbers, power and resources 
is but the dust which blinds us to the 
fact of our failure. So long as we have 
the spirit of Lincoln, we can endure 
some lack of administrative efficiency, 
of culture, of great literature, of art, 
since America is to be judged by what 
it means to the masses of men, what 
it makes out of the unconsidered man, 
its revelation of a precious and hither- 
to hidden humanity. Lincoln toiled 
for a republic, united and free, where 
the poor, the lowly, the oppressed and 
neglected might have a place in the 
sun and a song to sing, and if we 
would be true to his memory we must 
here highly resolve that he did not toil 


‘in vain and vow to make his dream 


come true. 
Amidst a war of nations, when the 
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world is threatened with primeval 
chaos, let us rejoice together that our 
Union was preserved in its day of 
trial, and that it stands today, calm 
and mighty, “asking nothing for her- 
self except that she has a right ta 
ask for humanity itself,’ as her cap- 
tain has proclaimed. What the next 
few weeks may bring no man can fore- 
see, but whatever it be every man of 
us will stand by the flag which floats 
this day, as it did fifty years ago, a 
symbol of liberty, humanity and jus- 
tice, the while we invoke the majesty 
of the God of our fathers: 


“O Thou whose equal purpose runs 

In drops of rain or streams of suns, 

And with a soft compulsion rolls 

The green earth on her snowy poles: 

O Thou who keepest in Thy ken 

The times of flowers, the dooms of 
men, 


Stretch out a mighty wing above— 
Be tender to the land we love! 


“Tf all the huddlers from the storm 

Have found her hearthstone wide and 
warm; 

If she has made men free and glad, 

Sharing, with all, the good she had; 

If she has blown the very dust 

From her bright balance to be just, 

Oh, spread a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the lane we love! 


“When in the dark eternal tower 

The star-clock strikes her trial hour, 

And for her help no more avail 

Her sea-blue shield, her mountain 
mail, 

But sweeping wide, from gulf to lakes, 

The battle on her forehead breaks, 

Throw Thou a thunderous wing 
above— 

Be lighting for the land we love!” 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 6, 1915—THE MEN’S HOUSE 


Prayer 
Almighty Father, who art ever our 
refuge in life and in death, the home 
of our souls, our shelter from the 
shadows of fear and doubt; from ever- 
lasting unto everlasting Thou art God, 
‘and we commit our hearts to Thee 
once more in the sweet hour of prayer. 
Lord, we believe, but our faith is often 
only a cry, a broken sob, a hand-clasp 
in the dark, a gleam that flashes and 
fades; help Thou our unbelief. Lift up 
our hearts, lest we be crushed by the 
cloud that hangs like a pall over the 
world, and sink beneath the measure- 
less misery and woe of war. 


Take us into Thy inward peace, 
Thy hidden sanctuary against which 
the storms of life beat in vain, and 
into which the treasons of the outer 
world cannot come. Cleanse us from 
every stain of sin, from every shadow 
of fear, and fill us with the strength 
and sweetness of the Eternal Life. 
Renew our saving vision of the might 
of Thy gentleness, and the gentleness 
of Thy might, of the kingdom that is 
founded upon truth and the throne 
built upon justice; that we may be 
soldiers of the light, followers of Him 
who triumphs by a deeper, sweeter, 
and diviner power. 

Lord, by terrible things in right- 
eousness hast Thou answered the 
vanity of man, turning his wisdom into 
folly and his glory into shame. Grant 
us eyes to see above the awful tides 
of battle that ebb and flow, the 


mightier tide of Thy power; above the 
forces that besiege cities, Thy besieg- 
ing mercy. Slowly Thou art teaching 
our poor. humanity Thy holy will 
amidst terror and tragedy, and reveal- 
ing Thy greater, truer, wiser will 
through the overthrow of human 
greatness. Humbly we bow our hearts 
and beseech Thee to enthrone among 
men a higher justice, a nobler wisdom, 
a wider mercy and a more tender pity. 

Teach us this day a new lesson and 
a new art of kindness; lead us a little 
further in the way of brotherliness; 
and reveal to us, through the quicken- 
ing of our minds and hearts, the 
power of love one toward another. 
Grant us courage to rise above our 
prejudices, to lay aside our conceits, 
and to find Thee in the outreaching 
love of human hearts, in the broaden- 
ing fellowship of mankind, in the 
larger thought and vision that rise 
up out of the sorrows of the race. 
Speed Thou a nobler day when the 
truth shall rise and shine, when feud 
shall be lost in fellowship, and the 
might of right shall be fulfilled. In 
His name, Amen, 

Sermon. 
“Stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.” I 
Cor. 16:13. 

Let me join hands with the whole 
community in bidding good welcome 
to the Grand Lodge of Iowa, now as- 
sembling in our city. Right heartily 
do we open our hearts and homes to 
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this unarmed army of peace, repre- 
senting fifty-two thousand Masons in 
the commonwealth of Iowa, and we of 
the Little Brick Church take a joyous 
part in the festival of good will— 
remembering that the first visit of 
that: grand body to this city was to 
lay the corner stone of this church. 
Just now, when the whole world seems 
half mad, and more than half of it 
wholly mad, any kind of gathering in 
behalf of good neighborship ought to 
evoke enthusiasm. 


Gathered as we are to promote good 
feeling, comradeship and a_ better 
understanding, it will be appropriate 
to consider what Masonry is, what it 
means, and what it seeks to do in the 
world. It will be a real pleasure to 
tell the ladies all the secrets of Free- 
masons, the more so because they are 
rather curious betimes and like to 
learn secrets and keep them. If they 
really wish to know the secrets of 
Masonry, it will Le worth their time to 
read ‘War and Peace,” by Count Tol- 
stoi—a mighty book, and one which 
we may well read at a time when the 
world is shaken by war—in which 
they will find an elaborate description 
of an initiation into a Masonic lodge. 
Perhaps it will not tell them much of 
what actually occurs on such an oc- 
casion, but it will make vivid the 
spirit, the purpose, and the teaching 
of this the greatest order of man upon 
earth. 

After all, the great secret of Masonry 
is that it has no secret, and might bet- 
ter be called the Open Secret of the 
world. If it retires into the tyled re- 
cesses of the Lodge and works in the 
quiet and privacy thereof, it is the bet- 
ter to*teach in parable, symbol, em- 
blem and drama those great and 
simple truths which are to our human 
world what light and air are to the 
natural world. When a young man 
enters a Masonic Lodge he is asked 
whence he came, and what he has 
come to do. Today let us reverse that 
order of inquiry and ask of Masonry 
the question which she asks of all who 
bow at her altar; whence it has come, 
and what serviee it has to render to 
humanity? Time does not allow us to 
answer such questions in detail, but 
perhaps a brief sketch may provoke 
others to pursue the study, and thus 
learn how far back the story of 
Miaasonry goes, and how deeply it is 
rooted in the nature, need and aspira- 
tion of the race. 

In primitive society there were four 


institutions, with three of which we are 
familiar, but the fourth is not so well 
known. There was, first of all the 
most fundamental, the Home—the 
corner stone of society and civilization. 
It was crude, as all things were in the 
morning of the world, yet it had in it 
the prophecy of that enshrinement of 
beauty and tenderness into which we 
were born and the memory of which 
remains to consecrate us. There was 
the Temple of prayer —not a temple 
at first. but only a rough altar of uncut 
stone — uplifted by the same instinct 
for the Eternal which built the great 
cathedrals. Its rites were rude, often 
grotesque and horrible, yet even in the 
darkness of a great Fear there were 
gleams of “that light that never was 
on sea or land” by which we are guid- 
ed through the labyrinth of the world. 
Then there was the State, beginning 
in patriarchal rule, merging thence 
into the tribe and the nation, and at 
last we see many nations fused into 
huge empires which met in the clash 
of conflict. The state, too, was rude, 
but it had in it the rudiments of our 
patriotic devotion to our Republic. 


But there was another institution, 
quite as old as the other three and 
hardly less important, to which we 
are more indebted than we realize. 
Of this hidden institution let me speak 
more in detail, not only for its human 
interest, but also for the fact that Ma- 
sonry perpetuates it among us today. 
It was called the Men’s House, a secret 
lodge in which every young man, when 
he came to maturity, was initiated into 
the law, legend, tradition and religion 
of his people. Recent research has 
brought to light this long hidden insti- 
tution, showing that it was really the 
center of early tribal life, the council 
chamber, the guest-house, and the 
meeting place of men where laws were 
made and courts were held, and where 
the trophies of war were treasured. In- 
deed, early society was really a se- 
cret society, and unless we keep this 
fact in mind we can hardly understand 
it at all. It is the key to the interpre- 
tation of the evolution of primitive 
social life, and without it one can 
scarcely know the process of human 
development. 

When tribal solidarity was more 
important than tribal expansion, it is 
hard to exaggerate the value of these 
lodges as providing bonds based upon 
feelings of kinship, and as promoting 
a sense of social unity and loyalty 
which lies at the root of law, order 
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and religion. Methods of initiation 
differed in different times and places, 
but they had, nevertheless, a certain 
likeness, ag they had always the same 
purpose. Ordeals often severe and 
sometimes frightful were required — 
exposing the initiate not only to phys- 
ical torture, but also to the peril of 
unseen spirits—as tests to prove youth 
worthy, by reason of virtue and valor, 
to be entrusted with the secret lore 
of his people. The ceremonies includ- 
ed vows of chastity, of courage, of 
secrecy and loyalty, and, almost al- 
ways, a drama representing the ad- 
vent of the novice into a new life. 
Moreover, the new life to which he 
awoke after his “initiation into man- 
hood,” for such it truly was, included 
a new name, a new language of signs, 
grips and tokens, and new privileges 
and responsibilities. If a youth failed 
to endure the tests, and proved to be 
a coward or a weakling, he became 
the scorn of every man of his tribe. 

No doubt it was the antiquity of the 
idea and necessity of initiation which 
our Masonic fathers had in mind when 
they said that Masonry began with 
the beginning of history—and they 


were not so far wrong as certain smart. 


folk think they were. At any rate, 
they saw clearly the service of secret 
societies in the development of civ- 
ilization, and that, like the home and 
the temple, the Men’s House was one 
of the great institutions of humanity. 
When the tribes ceased to be the unit 
of society, giving place to the nation, 
the secret training-place for men be- 
came at once a school and a temple, 
preserving and _ transmitting the 
truths of religion, the rudiments’ of 
science, and the laws of art, all of 
which were universally held as sa- 
cred secrets to be known only to the 
initiated. By a certain wise instinct 
men felt that everything must not be 
be told to everybody, but that men 
must approve themselves as worthy 
to receive truths which had cost so 
much; and that instinct was wise and 
true. Even the gentle Teacher of 
Galilee would not cast his pearls be- 
fore swine, and it was therefore that 
He taught in parables, cryptic and 
dim. 

Hence the great ancient orders 
called The Mysteries, which ruled the 
world for ages before our era, and 
he who would estimate the spiritual 
possessions of humanity must take ac- 
count of their influence and power. 
Thus the Mysteries of Mithra in the 


Hast, of Isis in Egypt, and the Eleu- 
sian Mysteries of Greece swayed 
mankind, using every device of art 
to teach the truths of faith and hope 
and righteousness. In the temple of 
the Mysteries, which contained the 
tradition and ministry of the Men’s 
House, the greatest men of antiquity 
received initiation—such men as Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Plutarch, to name no 
others, and Cicero tells us that the 
truths taught in the house of the hid- 
den place made men love virtue and 
gave them happy thoughts for the 
hour of death. Those temples of the 
Mysteries were shrines where art, 
philosophy, science and religion had 
their home, and from which, as time 
passed, they spread out faa-wise along 
the avenues of human culture. 

History is no older than architec- 
ture. Man could not become a civilized 
being until he had learned to build a 
settled habitation, a Home for his 
family, a Temple for his faith, a Me- 
morial for his dead. So, and naturally 
so, the Men’s House came at last to 
be associated with the art of building, 
with the constructive genius of the 
race, using the laws and tools of the 
builder as emblems to teach the 
truths of faith and morality. Long 
before our era we find an order of 
Builders, called the Dionysian Artifi- 
cers, working in Asia Minor, where 
they erected temples, theaters and 
palaces—a secret order whose cere- 
monies perpetuated the ancient drama 
of the Mysteries—and they were al- 
most certainly the builders of the 
temple of Solomon. Thence we trace 
them eastward into India, and west- 
ward into Rome, where they are iden- 
tified with the Roman College of Ar- 
chitects whose emblems have come 
down to us. 

When Rome fell a band of artists 
took refuge on a fortified island in 
Lake Como in northern Italy, where 
for a period they lived, offering an 
asylum to their persecuted fellows, 
and where they preserved the tradi- 
tions of classic art. From them de- 
scended the great order of Comacine 
Masters—the Cathedral Builders — 
whom we can trace through the 
Middle Ages, and who early became 
known as Freemasons—free, because 
they were exempt from many re- 
straints, and unlike QGuild Masons, 
were permitted to travel at liberty 
wherever their work required. They 
were great artists, commanding the 
service of the finest intellects of the 
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age, yet so bound together that, as 
Hallam said, no cathedral can be 
traced to any one artist. For the ca- 
thedrals were not the work of any 
one man, but the creation of a fra- 
ternity who so united the spirit of 
fraternity with a sense of the sanctity 
of art as to obliterate individual ag- 
grandizement and personal ambition. 


Thus the Freemasons traveled 
through the years, building those 
monuments of beauty and prayer 


which still consecrate the earth, until 
the decline of Gothic architecture, 
when the order of Cathedral Builders 
began to decline. As early as 1600 
scholars and students of mysticism 
began to ask to be accepted as mem- 
bers of lodges of Freemasons, the 
better to study their symbolism and 
teachings—as, for example, Ashmole 
who founded the museum which 
bears his name at Oxford. These men, 
though not actual architects, were 
accepted as members of the _ order, 
hence Free and Accepted Masons. 
From earliest time, as we may learn 
from our Own Bible—as well as from 
many ancient writings, such as_ the 
Chinese classics and the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead—the tools and laws 
of building had been used as sym- 
bols of moral and spiritual truth; and 
when the work of practical architec- 
ture became so changed as no longer 
to require the service of a fraternal 
order, the Freemasons ceased to be 
builders of temples of brick and stone 
but retained their organization and 
traditions — builders not less than 
before, but using their tools as sym- 
bols of the truths and principles with 
which they sought to build a Temple 
of Righteousness and Friendship upon 
earth. 

This newer Masonry, as it has been 
called, took form in the organization 
of the Grand Lodge of England, in 
1717, from which it has descended to 
us, having spread all over the civil- 
ized world. Forming one great society 
of devout and free men, it toils in 
every land in behalf of Freedom, 
Friendship and Fraternity among 
men, seeking to establish government 
without tyranny and religion without 
superstition; seeking, that is, to re- 
fine and exalt the lives of men, to 
purify their thought and ennoble their 
faith; teaching them to live and let 
live, to think and let think, to love 
peace and pursue it. Truly, the very 
existence of such an order of men, 
initiated, sworn and trained to uphold 


all the redeeming ideals of humanity, 
is an eloquent and far-shining fact. 
It does not solicit members, save in 
so far as its influence in a community 
may invite the co-operation of right- 
thinking men who wish to _ foster 
what is noblest in humanity, toiling 
the while to strengthen that social 
and moral sentiment which gives to 
law its authority and to the gospel 
its sovereign opportunity. 


What, then, is Masonry? For one 
thing, let it be said with all emphasis 
that it is in no sense a political soci- 
ety, and its historic Constitutions — 
called Old Charges—forbid the dis- 
cussion of political issues in its lodges 
“as what never yet conduced to the 
welfare of the lodge, nor ever will.” 
Individual Masons, like other men, 
have their political opinions; but as 
Masons, and certainly as a lodge of 
Masons, we never take part in politi- 
cal disputes. There was once an anti- 
Masonic political party in this coun- 
try, born of falsehood and fed on fa- 
naticism, which defeated Henry Clay 
for the presidency because he was a 
Mason; but, without intending to do 
so, it elected Jackson, who was also 
a Mason. While Masonry is not a po- 
litical order—for politics divides men 
and it is the mission of Masonry to 
unite them— it does train men for cit- 
izenship, and it is a fact that it did in 
this way write its basic principles of 
civil and religious liberty into the or- 
ganic law of this Republic. Our first 
President was a Master Mason, and 
was sworn into office on an open Bible 
taken from a Masonic altar. 


Having presided over the birth of 
this Republic, the Masonic order has 
stood guard all down the years of its 
history, its altar lights like signal fires 
along the heights of liberty; and so it 
will be to the end. Let it never be 
forgotten that, in an evil hour, when 
states were torn apart and churches 
were rent in two, the fellowship of 
Masonry remained unbroken, true and 
tender amidst the mad passion of 
civil war. If it was unable to pre- 
vent the strife, it did mitigate the 
horrors of it, building rainbow bridges 
from battle line to _ battle line. 
When this period of Masonic history 
is told, as it is my purpose some time 
to tell it, men will see what Masonry 
meant in those awful years, and how 
nobly it labored, against untold odds, 
in behalf of friendship; even as it la- 
bors today, without resting and with- 
out hasting, for freedom, gentleness 
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and justice between men and nations. 

Nor is Masonry a church, unless 
Wwe use the word church as Ruskin 
used it when he said, ‘‘There is a true 
church wherever one hand meets 
another helpfully, the only holy or 
mother church that ever was or ever 
shall be.” But if we use the word in 
its specific sense, Masonry ig not a 
church, nor is it the enemy of any 
church of any name, seeking instead, 
to bring men of every faith together 
the better to teach them to love and 
honor one another. To that end it in- 
vites them to an altar of prayer, lay- 
ing emphasis only upon tlut which 
underlies all creeds and over-arches 
all sects, while laboring in behalf of 
that love without which St. Paul said 
truly that the most perfect theology is 
nothing. It holdg that all true-heart- 
ed men are everywhere of one religion, 
and that when they come to know 
what they have in common they will 
discover that they are brethren. To- 
day the religious world, by reason of 
closer fellowship and a finer courtesy, 
is moving rapidly toward the Masonic 
position as set forth in the constitu- 
tions of 1717, and when it arrives Ma- 
sonry will rejoice in a scene which she 
has prophesied for ages. 


If Masonry is neither a political 
party nor a religious cult, what then 
is it? It is a world-wide fraternity of 
God-fearing men, founded upon spir- 
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Prayer 


Father Everlasting, light of our 
minds, haven of our hearts; above all, 
yet in all; holy beyond our dreams, 
yet the friend of sinners who walk 
amid the shadows of mortality; in a 
world of strife and fear and forebod- 
ing we take sanctuary in Thee, that we 
may steady ourselves in the remem- 
brance of things that cannot be shak- 
en. Receive us, O Lord, and admit 
us to the fellowship of Thy truth, that 
we may know that Thou art bringing 
good out of evil, light out of darkness, 
and joy out of tragedy and pain, even 
as on the Cross the seeming victory of 
the worst was the eternal triumph of 
the best. 


Thou who hast so formed our hearts 
that we cannot escape Thee, teach us 
that in all our restless desire it is 
Thee we really seek, and that though 
we have all things, without Thee we 
have nothing, and our spirits are still 
athirst. Interpret to us our own 


. 


itual faith and moral truth, using the 
symbols of architecture to teach men 
the art of building character; a his- 
toric fellowship in the search for truth 
and the service of the ideal, whose 
sacramental mission is to make men 
friends and train them in righteous- 
ness and liberty. It is therefore that 
it wins the confidence of young men, 
teaches them to pray to the God whom 
their fathers trusted, and upon the 
open Bible which their mothers read 
asks them to take solemn vows to be 
good men and true, chaste of heart 
and charitable of mind, and to build 
the edifice of their faith and hope and 
conduct upon the homely old moral- 
ities, and to estimate the worth of life 
by its service and its sanctity. By as 
much as this spirit prevails, by so 
much will this sad earth be healed of 
the wounds of war, the shame of greed 
and lust and all injustice and unkind- 
ness! 


Come, clear the way then, clear the . 


way: 

Blind creeds and kings have had their 
day. 

Break the dead branches from the 
path: 


Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood — make 
way for Man! 


LIFE WITHIN A LIFE 


hearts, that we may know how near 
Thou art, how real, how blessed, and 
that ever and always Thou  findest 
some secret way within, even when 
we know it not, surprising us with 
sweet visitings of Thy presence. Shine 
through our blindness, dispel our illus- 
ions, forgive our sin, that we may 
know that Thou livest in us and we 
in Thee eternally. 


Lord, here are those to whom the 
death of a little child means more 
than a great battle, those upon whose 
hearthstone tragedy sits a veiled and 
dreadful figure, those who have been 
centering their hopes upon one who 
has turned out to be unworthy, and 
all life seems desolate. Comfort 
them, we humbly pray, with a sense of 
that companionship which shall never 
be unworthy and never fail; help them 
to reach up out of the night that cov- 
ers them and lay hold of a hand that 
will not let go. Heal our sorrows, re- 
deem our lives, teach us Thy truth, 
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and restore unto us the joy of Thy 
salvation. 

Eternal Goodness, in this hour of 
worship cleanse us with longing for 
Thee alone, and make us discontent 
with anything else than Thyself, lest 
we be satisfied with something less 
than the highest and holiest. Thou 
whose nature it is to love us, grant 
us natures to love Thee, that, as dew 
drawn heavenward by the sun, as 
streams running seaward in their flow, 
we may find our heaven in Thee. O 
Friend of our hearts, we would be 
pure in spirit that we may know 
Thee, whom to know aright is victory 
over sin, and sorrow, and the shadow 
which men call death; help us to 
know Thee in Christ, in His name, 
Amen. 


Sermon 


“Ye in me and [Tin you.” 


John 14:20. 
“Christ in you the hope of 
Flory. = Cole 2 i. 


No matter what theme we take, if 
we follow it far enough it will bring 
us back at last to the one theme that 
is alone great—the life of God in the 
soul of man. These two texts, like 
two stars, may well be our guides as 
we make adventure into that world 
of wonders within us, where our real 
life lies, and whence all our activities 
and institutions derive their source 
and worth and meaning. Today the 
outer world is so much with us, ab- 
sorbing our thought and energy, that 
we more than ever need to rediscover 
the depth, the richness, and the vast- 
ness of the inner life of the soul, and 
the wonder of its fellowship with the 
Eternal. 

In our time the walls of the world 
have been pushed back into infinity, 
and the earth, once held to be the 
center of the universe, is seen to be 
only a tiny orb moving amidst a host 
of suns and stars too many to num- 
ber. The words of the Psalmist come 
home to us today with far more 
piercing meaning than they had for 
the singer of long ago, ‘““What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him?’ Un- 
der the shadow of infinite vastness 
man seems too insignificant to be re- 
membered, much less redeemed. Yet 
it was the mind of man that un- 
veiled that vastness, made a map of 
the sky, measured its distances, and 
counted its orbs. As Pascal said, if 
the universe crushes man he is still 
greater than it, because he knows 
that he is crushed—he can think and 
hope and pray. So that the victories 


of science, so far from belittling 
man, reveal his greatness, the while 
they show that ‘t‘he soul of all im- 
provement is the greatest improve- 
ment of the soul.” 

Of that inner world of the spirit, 
with its continents and _ seas, its 
mountains of aspiration and marshes 
of melancholy, its nearby scenery and 
its far-stretching hinterland, the Bible 
is an atlas. It is the one supreme 
Book of the Soul, as Chalmers tried 
to show Carlyle, when he was a young 
and doubting Thomas, that the truths 
of faith are written in the heart in 
sympathetic ink, and that the Bible 
is the mirror in which we can read 
them. No other book knows So well 
the way we have come, and whither 
we seek to go, together with all the 
old, half-hidden secrets of the heart 
which we never clearly remember, and 
never wholly forget, and of which we 
need to be reminded. More than the 
marvels of Greece or the more hoary 
antiquities of Egypt, more than the 
accuracies of modern science or the 
inventions of modern industry, are the 
messages that speak out of the old 
Hebrew centuries to every man who 
wishes to think truly and to liva nobly. 

And the soul of the Bible is the life 
of Jesus, the history of whose influ- 
ence over the human heart is more 
thrilling than all the romances of the 
world. If one had the art and in- 
sight of an angel, and could trace that 
influence in all its myriad forms, 
what a record it would be! Such a 
story would have to begin at the be- 
ginning, for there was a Christ be- 
fore Christ who consorted and com- 
muned with men long ere His advent 
in the flesh. He came to us, not only 
from God above us, but from among 
us and within us, fulfilling the soul 
hunger and wistful expectancies, the 
pensive unrest and inward glimmer- 
ings of ages. Wherever these things 
were, there was Christ, slowly incar- 
nating himself. Every diffused spirit 
finds sooner or later some embodi- 
ment, and he who had haunted hu- 
manity from the dawn of time made 
Himself manifest when the time was 
ripe, revealing the God-spirit in man 
which had been the illumination of all 
souls that struggled and aspired in 
days of old. 

Thru what interminable vicissitudes 
that sacred Personality has passed 
since the days of his life in Galilee! 
No figure has been more familiar to 
mankind; none more elusive. Albeit 
the same yesterday today and forever,. 
He has taken myriad forms, changing 
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with every generation. The Christ of 
feudal Europe is not the Christ of 
Puritanism, still less of modern democ- 
racy. Always coming and going in 
new guises and a new word of power, 
He is yet, somehow, always the same; 
and at times those who have denied 
Him have been nearer to His spirit 
than those who spoke in His name. No 
sooner has the world fashioned an 
image of Him, and made an ido] of 
it, than He himself has shattered the 
idol and beckoned man to further quest 
of Him, luring us to higher truth and 
nobler life. Today He is interwoven 
with our innermost life; He informs 
conscience; and seems a part of the 
restless spirit of the age—coming we 
know not whence, and moving no one 
knows whither—which carries the race 
forward to its destiny. And all this his- 
tory of influence and power and leader- 
ship has taken place in the realm of 
the inner life of humanity—a conquest 
compared with which the career of 
Alexander is only a whiff of dust tossed 
by a desert wind! 


Now, consider. In the old testament 
we are shown the contrast between 
God and man—he is great, we are so 
small; he is immortal, we are sons of a 
day, our years a span, our life a mist 
that melts, mere shadows that flee 
away. Hence the deep-toned melting 
pathos of the elder years. Not so, how- 
ever, the new testament. There we are 
shown the kinship of God and a man 
as.Father and son, and the religious 
life is more inward, intimate, and per- 
sonal. If we be akin to God. then we 
have a key to our own heart, its long- 
ings, its hunger for eternity, the 
strange prophecies of love, the awful 
promptings of conscience; we begin to 
understand that Another lives in us 
and wein himina fellowship ineffable. 
In the same way, the whole religious 
story of mankind retells itself to our 
hearts and we begin to see its meaning 
from the dim, groping guesses of the 
earliest man to the splendor of saint- 
hood. It is indeed the spirit of God in 
the soul of man, unfolding his nature 
and hallowing his life. 

Perhaps now we may read our first 
text with more insight, since we begin 
to be aware of what may be called 
the higher communism of the life of 
the spirit, whereby, without invasion 
or intrusion, another life may live in 
our own. Indeed, this very moment 
we are gathered as so many separate 
souls, yet the need and necessity of 


our nature make us one in aspiration, 
so that each may say to his neighbor, 
“ye in me and I in you.” Here lies 
the wonder and the mystery of friend- 
ship, in which two souls are united, 
and share a common life of love and 
joy and sorrow; and perhaps this was 
why Jesus so often spoke of his re- 
ligion as a friendship. If you have a 
real friend, you have already let some 
human being enter into your life. You 
know what it means. Everything is 
changed more or less. Often those 
whom we thus house in the innermost 
chamber of our hearts seem to have 
more to do with the making and shap- 
ing of our lives than we have ourselves. 
There are good men and true, some of 
them living and some fallen asleep, 
who live in my own life this day— 
men to know whom is a kind of re- 
ligion and the thought of whom is like 
music. What wonder that an old time 
poet wrote of his friend: 


“Hor it is not time nor place 
That can much divide us two, 
Tho it can part us for a space; 
Neither shall be left alone 
When asundered we are gone; 

I in thee, and thou in me, 

Shall forever dwelling be.” 


How perfectly, and without exagger- 
ation, do those words describe the 
sweetness and power of a great en- 
during, endearing human friendship. 
If the friendship of man ig so intimate, 
defying time and space and the 
chances of life, how much more so our 
friendship with the mighty and 
gracious Friend of our hearts who en- 
ters when doors are closed, and whose 
abiding presence is the sovereign joy 
of life. Oh, it is wonderful! We need 
never be lonely or forlorn unless we 
forget and turn away from the near- 
est and dearest of all friends. One of 
the greatest writers of the last cen- 
tury has told of a wife dying poor, 
heart-broken, and alone. She had no 
One with her but her little son, whom 
she had taught to pray. When the 
end came very close, there fell a 
strange clearness into her soul, which 
calmed every fear, and hushed the 
voice of sorrow. She spoke to her boy, 
and charged him al] his life to say 
every morning and evening the prayer 
and hymn she had taught him. They 
were all she had to leave him, but if 
he would only trust them, she said, he 
would never be without comfort, no 
matter what happened. The hymn be- 
gan with these lines: 
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“One there is above all others 

Well deserves the name of Friend! 
His is love beyond a brother’s, 

Costly, free, and knows no end. 


“Oh for grace our hearts to soften! 
Teach us, Lord, at length to love; 
We, alas! forget too often 
What a Friend we have above!” 


Aye, not only above, but here in our 
own hearts, too, if we but learn to 
know Him who is one with the heart- 
beat of our better nature, and the 
thought of .whom makes us wistful 
with longing to be what we ought to 
be. Often dim, sometimes blurred by 
sin, there is something akin to Christ 
in every man, something lost and for- 
gotten, and this it is that He comes to 
seek and save. That is why, with a 
spirit magically sweet, with an appeal 
divinely tender and haunting, the 
story of His life woos from us the 
best there is in us, reminding us of 
the days agone when life was new and 
the heart was pure—like the man in 
one of the Norman Duncan stories who 
remembered how, as a boy, his mother 
took him in her lap and had him re- 
peat after her these words: 

“My mother looked upon my heart, 
and found it brave and sweet, willing 
for the day’s work, and harboring no 
shameful hope.’’ 

“Ah,” she said at last, after he had 
repeated it many times, “but you will 
forget, like all children’; but he did 
not forget, though years passed and 
the sweet voice was hushed in the 
grave. 

Alas! so many of us do forget, and 
even fancy that because we have lost 
the heart of a little child we have 
grown wise, whereas We have only 
grown hard. So it is with most of us, 
methinks, even some of us who would 
be teachers of faith, as it was with 
William Law when he wrote his Seri- 
ous Call to the devout life. There he 
speaks what he thinks he ought to 
know, and speaks it well, but he does 
not speak with the authority of one 
who actually knows. Then he came 
under the spell of the great, child-like, 
brooding genius of Jacob Behmen who 
helped him to arrive by showing him 
the divine love within himself; and 
having found the Christ within he 
speaks with a sweet and winning au- 
thority in that golden little book, the 
Spirit of Prayer. The divine life shone 
within him like qa star, even as it 
shines in the heart of every man, and 
he bids us follow it: 


“Follow it as gladly as the wise 
men of the east followed the star 
from heaven that appeared to them; 
and it will lead thee to the Birth of 
Jesus, not in a stable at Bethlehem 
in Judea, but to the Birth of Jesus 
in the dark center of thine own fallen 
soul. Awake, then, thou that sleep- 
est, and Christ shall give you light. 
Begin to search and dig in thine own 
field for the Pearl of Hternity, that 
lieth hidden in it; it cannot cost thee 
too much, nor canst thou buy it too 
dear, for it is all, and when thou hast 
found it, thou wilt know that all 
which thou hast sold or given away 
for it is mere nothing, a bubble upon 
the water.”’ 

What words are these, how deep 
and searching, and what a true expo- 
sition of the words of St. Paul when 
he spoke of “Christ in you the hope 
of glory.’”’ No wonder that for Wil- 
liam Law, as for all who find this hid- 
den Christ within, the Bible became a 
dearer, deeper book, aglow with vision 
and counsel, the answer to all the un- 
asked questions of the heart, the story 
of the Eternal Life in time. He learn- 
ed what the Apostle meant when he 
said that he no longer lived his own 
life, but that Christ lived in him, sub- 
duing his passions, healing his sor- 
rows, revealing the beseeching love of 
God, and that he bore about, even in 
his body, the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
He learned that the Life of Jesus is 
not a story of the days which were 
of old, but a living history of the 
heart, its scenes familiar and vivid to 
those who follow in His way; that 
“Faith hath yet its Olivet and Love its 
Galilee.”” Prayer, too, became a free 
and joyous fellowship with God, an in_ 
effable dialogue, an unfailing delight, 
and not simply a refuge and a solace 
as it was with Enoch Arden, of whom 
the poet said: 


“He was not all unhappy. His resolve 

Upbore him, and firm faith, and ever- 
more 

Prayer from qa living source within the 
will, 

And beating up thru all the bitter 
world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the 
sea, 

Kept him a living soul.” 


With most of us it is a struggle to 
keep our souls alive in a world where 
they seem never to be at home. But 
there is an inward way of living, a 
simple and sweet secret when once we 
find it, which makes our old worn 
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human way a walk to Emmaus, the 
while Another journeys with us, in- 
terprets all the dim prophecies of our 
hearts, and at eventide sits at our 
table and breaks the bread of life. 
Often the soul goes back and lives in 
the dismantled homes and the long 
vanished gardens, full of regret for a 
faded beauty and the grace of a day 
that is dead. Instead, let us go for- 
ward and upward to the life that is to 
be—the life that came once, mayhap, 


so near to being—by the ministry of 
Him who will live His life within our 
lives, if we let Him have His way, 
even the life that shall endless be. 
What the poet said of his dear dead 
friend we may say of a dearer Friend 
who can never die— 


“Whatever way my days decline 
I felt and feel, though left alone, 
Thy being working in my own, 

The footsteps of Thy life in mine.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 20, 1915—THE GAME 


Prayer 


O Loving Kindness, so ancient yet 
SO new, we lift up our hearts at 
the morning hour invoking Yhy 
power so unimaginably eveat, Thy 
wisdom so unfathom wuiy deep, Thy 
merey which endureth unto everlast- 
ing. Thou whose strange and solemn 
beauty is over all Thy works, we gath- 
er in Thy name seeking a new sense 
of Thy abiding presence in our fleeting 
lives; seeking, also, a finer spirit of 
purity, a clearer vision of truth, and a 
more real love one for another. Thou 
who knowest our frame and remem- 
berest that we are dust, have mercy 
upon us and bless us in the quiet and 
wonder of this moment. 

Thou hast made us and not we our- 
selves, and an infinite desire cries out 
within the depths of our hearts which 
only Thyself canst satisfy. O satisfy 
with Thy revealing love the eternal 
need which Thou hast evoked in our 
restless, seeking souls, and fill us with 
the assurance that Thou art the 
strength of our heart and our portion 
forever. Forgive that we have so of- 
ten given way to what is lowest with- 
in us, when we should have been 
strong to resist, and teach us to trust 
Thy truth and to obey Thy will. Unite 
us to Thyself in a deeper fellowship, 
till our wills lose all their weakness in 
union with Thine own. 

Bestow upon us today the true spirit 
of prayer, that we may worship Thee 
not simply with words, but with our 
hearts sincerely, and go forth from 
here to worship Thee with our lives. 
Sanctify those who are strong, that 
with their strength they may serve 
their fellows; succor those who are 
weary of things as they are and have 
little hope that they will ever be much 
better. Remember the unhappy ones, 
whether they are made sorrowful by 
their own fault or by the errors of 
others, for their need is equally great; 
but not so great as Thy grace, which 


is more than equal to all the sins and 
woes of human life. 

Together we offer our prayer at Thy 
altar, each praying for all, and all for 
each one; beseeching Thy help for 
lonely souls, for those who look upon 
the morrow with dread, and for those 
who are trying tremblingly to make 
a new start; for every one according 
to his need. May our common neces- 
sity draw us together into a sweet, 
forgiving charity, if so that we may be 
worthy of Thy mercy, having learned 
to be merciful one to another. Lift 
from us the melancholy of our mis- 
takes, redeem the days that we have 
wasted, and in the time that is be- 
fore us help us to live nobly and 
faithfully. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Whereunto shall I liken this 
generation? It is like unto 
children sitting and playing 
in the markets.’’ Matt. 11:16. 


Here is a picture for an artist to 
paint—a group ‘of Oriental children 
playing in the market, their hot faces, 
their eager gestures, their shrill cries 
of joy, and Jesus watching nearby. 
There has been a falling out, some are 
sulking, and the others are trying to 
win them back to the game. First 
they mimic a wedding-march, with 
song and dance and merry-making, 
but that fails. Then they pass by 
imitating a funeral-procession, beat- 
ing their little breasts and crying 
aloud, like the mourners they had 
seen; but that failed too. Now it was 
a dance, now a dirge, and the little 
actors played their parts, the while 


the gentle Master watched and 
learned a new parable. 
Just so it was, said the wise 


Teacher, with the men of that age in 
respect of the supreme concerns of 
life. John came preaching his mighty 
gospel of repentance and righteous- 
ness, but they said that he was too 
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grim, austere, and ascetic. Besides, 
he lived aloof from man, a citizen of 
the wilderness. Jesus came teaching 
His religion of love and fellowship, 
mingling with men, healing the sick, 
making friends with sinners, comfort- 
ing the poor and disinherited, and 
they said He was not serious enough. 
They even called him a glutton and a 
wine-bibber, and not altogether re- 
spectable. Captious, fastidious, capric- 
ious, what they disliked was not the 
austerity of John, nor the sunny ten- 
derness of Jesus, but the divine urg- 
ency which surged up in both. As 
Jesus said, with them it was alla 
game, that was what their religious 
interest amounted to, which may serve 
us as a theme for the hour—the game 
of religion, and the religion of the 
game. 
qT. 


The imitative, imaginative child has 
been drawn once for all by Words- 
worth, who no doubt had this scene 
from the life of Jesus in mind. Take 
him, says the poet, at the age of six, 
and he is a mimic of reality, a lover 
of display, living in make-believe, 
care-free and irresponsible, at his feet 
some plan or toy, some fragment of 
his dream of human life, shaped by 
himself with newly-learned art: 


“A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral, 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


What is natural and pretty in a 
child, however, becomes a foolishness 
in 2 man, who should put away child- 
ish things. Make-believe is not the 
staple of manhood, and fickle trifling 
is out of place in the market where 
serious affairs of life and death are 
afoot. Yet such was the temper of the 
Galileans, as Jesus saw them, super- 
ficial, living on the outside of things, 
childish in their refusal to commit 
themselves to the great concerns of 
religion. With which agrees the ver- 
dict of Josephus, who described them 
as irrational, lovers of glitter and 
show, inconsequent. Light half-be- 
lievers of their casual creed, all they 
seemed fit to do was to play at re- 
ligion or with it, amusing themselves 
with some form of it, grave or sunny 
as the mood altered, but never letting 


their hearts be caught up into the full 
rush of a great conviction. 

Unfortunately, the Galilean type of 
mind we have always with us. What 
such persons dislike in a majority of 
cases is not one form of religion as 
over against another; it is religion it- 
self. Vital religion embarrasses them. 
Its high demands disturb them. They 
try to escape it by finding fault with 
religious people, or by raising objec- 
tions, more or less specious, to this 
or that feature of a religious move- 
ment or method, the better to deflect 
its appeal. This form is too sensa- 
tional, that too staid; one church is 
too narrow, another too lax; this creed 
is too literal, that too liberal. Contact 
with religion they cannot avoid, but 
something can always be said against 
some leader or adherent of faith, petu- 
lant no doubt, to justify their aloof- 
ness. When they can no longer be 
critics of religion, they pose as its ard- 
ent friends, but they fix on its acci- 
dentals instead of penetrating to the 
living secret and centre. Catchwords 
are soon learned; the trick of ritual 
is easily acquired. Always they reduce 
it to a game, with nothing long or 
strong about it, but a part to be con- 
ned and put aside. 


Sentimental indulgence becomes @ 
kind of subtle game, as Cardinal Man- 
ning saw when he said that the three 
perils of the Roman church were 
French devotional books, theatrical 
music, and the pulpit orator. And the 
last, he added, is the worst of all. Such 
a preacher appreciates the gospel 
esthetically; he knows how to use re- 
ligious sentiments or moral] terrors to 
play upon the feelings of an audience. 
And the audience like to be rippled 
on the surface, so long as he avoids 
that searching and humbling disci- 
pline which is the forerunner of vital 
change. Meredith defined sentimental- 
ism as enjoyment without obligation. 
It loves feeling for the sake of feel- 
ing, and mistakes the self-gratifica- 
tion of religious emotions for moral 
passion and spiritual intensity. Play- 
ing with the great realities of faith, it 
keeps the will and conscience carefully 
out of reach, and too often deems the 
performance of a rite a.substitute for 
righteousness or an atonement for un- 
righteousness, Responsibility is avoid- 
ed. Obligation is gracefully shunned. 
Such men will do anything for Christ, 
admire Him, praise Him, discuss 
Him—anything except commit them- 
selves to Him and obey His law. For 
we can discuss a principle or admire a 
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character which we have not the re- 
motest intention of adopting in life. 
Thus the spirit of Jesus, with its 
Sweetness and earnestness, is made to 
be of no effect by our insincere deal- 
ing with it and with ourselves, as it 
was in the days of His flesh. Now as 
then Christ is here on business. Vital 
issues are at stake. Seen in the light 
of His gospel, life is a place where 
earnest labor is astir, and where man 
is meant to come into contact with 
God decisively, creatively. Any trifling 
On our part is an impertinence, a mark 
of moral childishness, however that 
trifling may be disguised in forms 
which have a colorable appearance of 
Christianity itself. These high mat- 
ters demand a seriousness of mind and 
heart for which our modern life pro- 
vides, alas, too many counterfeits. 
Children playing in the market-place! 
Oh, the paradox of it! Censorious, su- 
perficial, insincere, by our dishonest 
handling we make a game of life and 
death and the judgment to come! 


II. 


Let us now consider the moral yalue 
and spiritual meaning of the spirit of 
sport, which has so large a place in the 
life of man. Time out of mind, from 
the very beginning and in all lands and 
ages, men have loved games of all 
sorts. Surely we have not enough 
considered what this great instinct may 
teach us of the deeper things of life 
and faith. What makes the fascina- 
tion of a game? Every game has its 
rules. It requires skill. It diverts at- 
tention and brings release from care. 
But the real secret of the game is its 
uncertainty, its marge of mystery, its 
incalculable element, its elusive spirit 
of luck. Just so it is in life where it is 
the unexpected that so otten happens, 
and whose unpredictable element gives 
such risk, adventure and zest. What 
wonder then that, from the first, men 
have been wont to think of life as a 
game, as when Huxley said: 


“The life, the fortune, and the hap- 
piness.of every one of us, and more 
or less, of those who are connected 
with us, do depend upon our knowing 
something of the rules of a game in- 
finitely more difficult and complicated 
than chess. It is a game which has 
been played for untold ages, every man 
and woman of us being one of the two 
players in a game of his or her own. 
The chessboard igs the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call 
the laws of Nature. The Player on 


‘other side. 


the other side is hidden from us. We 
know that His play is always fair, just 
and patient, and that He would always 
rather that we won than lost. But 
also we know, to our cost, that He nev- 
er overlooks a mistake, or makes the 
smallest allowance for our ignorance. 
To the man who plays well, the high- 
est stakes are paid. And one who 
plays ill is checkmated—without haste, 
but without remorse.”’ 

So interpreted, the game becomes a 
philosophy, and if we are not able to 
accept this reading of it in all its de- 
tails, we must admit that it has many 
facts on its side. Unless we have faith 
that the hidden Player is playing for 
love, the game will seem not only un- 
evenly matched, but actually cruel, 
since we in our ignorance know so lit- 
tle of the rules. Everything depends 
on the character of the Player on the 
If we think of life as a 
game of chance, as the Greeks did, in 
which man is the sport of a whimsical 
Fate, it is no game at all; it is a trag- 
edy. By the same token, if we think 
of God asa kind of Good-fellow who is 
indifferent to our mistakes and will 
make it all right anyway, as Omar 
taught, it is no real game, but a mere 
pastime. Between these two extremes 
lies the deep and beautiful truth that 
life is indeed a game, but a game of 
Love in which the hidden Player is re- 
vealing Himself even in His austerity, 
and teaching us that we can only win 
by playing fairly and according to the 
rules of the moral life—and, since it 
is a game of love, when He wins we 
win also. 

No doubt this was what Emerson 
meant when he said that “the dice of 
God are loaded.’”?” Men discover this 
truth amid tragedy and woe, but they 
miss the meaning or it — forgetting 
that it is the love of God that will not 
let us win when we play dishonestly or 
meanly. Oscar Wilde spoke the bitter 
truth, confirmed by ages of Sad ex- 
perience, when he said in one of the 
greatest poems of recent years: 


“And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game, 
But he does not win who plays with 
Sin 
In the secret House of Shame.” 
Nevertheless in spite of ages of cer- 
tain defeat, men will still take the 
chance of a gambler and try to out- 
wit the awful law of God. Surely it is 
sheer folly to fancy, in face of the im- 
memoria] fact, that we are wise 
enough to play the game of sin and 
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win. If the experience of humanity 
has taught,usg anything it is that un- 
righteousness is bad sportsmanship, as 
well as bad morals. 


siow much the spirit of the game 
nas to do with the moral life is shown 
in that brilliant story called ‘‘The 
Sporting Instinct,’ by Martin Swayne 
—a, book in a thousand, light of touch, 
clever, sparkling, witty and wise, rich 
in delicious epigram, and aglow with 
titillating by-play of words. It shows 
a financial reverse and how a family 
met it, some with sullen dolor, some 
in the spirit of sport, that is, bravely, 
generously, and with high daring of 
heart. There is much to think about 
in these words: 


“She will never do such Aa thing,’ 
said one of the characters in speaking 
of a certain woman in the story. 

“What is to prevent her?” asks an- 
other. 

“A sporting instinct—a thing which 
prevents us, more than anything, from 
doing things like that,’ was the reply. 


Now that sporting instinct, so clev- 
erly analyzed by the writer of the 
story, is very real, unique, and of the 
very essence of brave and noble liv- 
ing. When we fail, as we often do, to 
obey its promptings, we know that we 
are acting unfairly, unwisely, meanly, 
and however well equipped we may 
be with armor of deception, at heart 
Wwe are ashamed. We do not quibble 
and discuss nicely balanced questions 
of ethics, we neither ask ourselves nor 
give others reasons, we know  in- 
stinctively when we are “playing the 
game’’—a phrase which often hides a 
certain humane and generous brutal- 
ity, as charming as it is dangerous, 
but which, none the less, has a robust 
idealism at the root of it. Especially 
is this true of the men of America to 
whom life is what Kim _ called it, a 
Great Game. They go downtown to the 
work of the day and call it “playing 
the game’’; they work as hard as they 
can to ‘“‘get into the game,’ and as 
long as they can to ‘stay in the 
game,” with a courage that arises 
anew from defeat and refuses to give 
up to despair. 

Such a spirit, did we but know it, 
is one of the central treasures of, the 
moral life and fits us to meet our spir- 
itual enemies. Some of you know the 
story of the ‘‘Catch-My-Pal”’ movement 
which started in one of the drunken 
districts of Ireland and swept it free 


from drink in a brief time. For years 
the town of Armagh was the despair 
of religious workers. Neither Protest- 
ants nor-Catholics could restrain its 
intemperance. One day a young man 
appeared in the village and preached 
a sermon on how “Christ Caught 
Peter, and Peter caught Andrew,” and 
by appeal to the play-instinct achieved 
instant victory in a territory which up 
till then had been given over to 
drunken revelings. Hence the Catch- 
My-Pal movement, in which each one 
won from the devil of drink became 
a winner of another, and the Sporting 
Instinct wrought what all other influ- 
ences failed to do. 


Truly, the conception of life as a 
game, when we inauire into it, dis- 
closes a philosophy, a faith, noble in 
its brave and adventurous’ spirit, 
whole-hearted in its auveptance of 
life and generous in its judgments. It 
suggests a certain code of comrade- 
ship, an attitude of buoyant hopeful- 
ness, a willingness to take the risk 
and peril of human things with good 
cheer, and a fine contempt for the 
base and the unfair. Even the Saints 
were wont to think of life as a game, 
so joyous were they, so radiant and 
happy of heart. “It is a game of 
chess,’ said Saint Teresa, “in which 
Humility is the Queen without whom 
none can checkmate the Divine King.” 
From Catherine of Siena to QGuyon 
they call the life of faith the Lodus 
Amoris, the Game of Love, which God 
plays with the soul, withdrawing 
Himself the better to lure us to fol- 
low and find Him anid the shadows 
of life. Francis Thompson was true 
to the sweet tradition of the Saints 
when he wrote his lines so full of the 
deep paradoxes of the life of the 
spirit: 

“Gird, and trou shalt unbind; 
Seek not, and thou shalt find; 
To eat 
Deny thy meat; 
And thou shalt be fulfilled 
With all sweet things unwilled; 
So best 
God loves to jest 
With children small—a freak 
Of heavenly hide-and-seek 
Fit 
For thy wayward wit, 
Who art thyself a thing 
Of whim and wavering; 
Free 
When his wings pen thee.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 27, 1915—GOD’S POEMS 


Prayer 

O Lord, our Infinite Father, who 
art ever seeking us more than we 
seek Thee, whose Word is very nigh 
unto us, even in our hearts that we 
may obey it; open Thou our eyes that 
We may see the wonder of life. Ever- 
more Thy eternity underlies and up- 
holds our time, giving worth and 
meaning to our fleeting days—else we 
indeed spend our years as a tale that 
is told, signifying nothing. Let Thy 
beauty be upon us, O Lord, shaping 
our inner life to the image of its abid- 
ing loveliness, and hallowing our 
acts with its grace; and at eventide 
may there be light—a bridge of sun- 
set into the eternal day. 

Thou unseen Companion of our 
Hearts, we turn aside from the 
crowded ways of life to this altar of 
Sacrifice, where Thou keepest tryst 
with us, refreshing our weariness, re- 
storing our confidence, and renewing 
our hope. By the tenderness that was 
about us in infancy, by all the sweet 
fellowships of the years, by all that 
speaks within us of goodness and of 
truth, teach us to know Thee and to 
trust Thy saving truth. Deepen our 
devotion, strengthen our aspiration, 
incline our hearts to love Thee alone; 
and let not the way of the world 
harden our minds and hide Thee from 
our trust and love. 

Guide of our pilgrim souls, let the 
light of Thy truth shine in our in- 
ward minds, we humbly pray Thee, 
that we may be free from all unclean- 
liness, all insincerity, and know the 
vision of the pure in heart. Lord, we 
think of our little day of life, and as 
we think we pray that we may apply 
our hearts to that wisdom which 
abideth beyond all the mutations of 
time; a wisdom higher than our high- 
est hopes, nobler than our noblest 
dreams. Not from the past only, but 
from the living present, not only from 
the awful silences, but in a voice of 
gentle stillness speak to us, O our 


Father, and bless us in our worship. 

O Divine Musician, give us ears to 
hear above the sounds of strife and 
pain a sweeter strain of melody 
marching on, gathering into its tri- 
umphant chant our broken human 
tones, until even our sorrow finds a 
setting in a nobler song. Take our 
discordant lives and retune them in 
harmony with Thy will, that so we 
may win from them some loftier sym- 
phony, even a hymn of praise in 
which the voices long hushed may 
mingle with our own. And at the end- 
time, when the shadows fall, may we 
rejoice that the death of our Lord 
has made Him the Lord of Death, to 
whom be honor and dominion forever, 
Amen. 

Sermon 


“We his poem’’—Eph., 


2:10. 


The Bible is a great book of the out 
of doors. It has in it the arch of the 
sky, the curve of the earth, the depth 
and murmur of the sea, sunrise and 
sunset, the peaks of mountains and 
the glint of flowing waters, storm and 
calm, the song of birds, the color and 
fragrance of flowers, and all the sweet 
breadth of the sunny air. And yet it 
never uses the word Nature, and never 
once thinks of the creation as some- 
thing separate and apart from the 
Creator. The God of the Bible is not 
a God who lives in the gaps of the 
cosmic order, but the maker and hope 
of all things, revealed in his works, 
yet never for a moment identified 
with them—Him whom they manifest 
but cannot contain. 

Our modern worship of Nature, of 
which Wordsworth was so noble a 
priest, hardly strikes the old Bible 
note. Coleridge, in his ‘‘Hymn Before 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni” is 
nearer the music of the Bible—it is, 
indeed, a kind of commentary on the 
earlier stanzas of the nineteenth 
Psalm. No doubt the writers of the 
Bible had crude ideas about the 


are 
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masses and motions of the heavenly 
bodies of which they sang, but they 
looked up at the same sky which over- 
hangs our heads. The same sun shone 
down upon their daily labor, the same 
stars kept watch over their nightly 
rest. And because they were prophets 
and poets, they read in them a mean- 
ing and message which our astronomy, 
with its longer lenses, often fails to 
find. 

To the writers of the Bible, ‘‘the 
brave o’erhanging firmament” was 
radiant with the signatures of God. 
To them ‘‘this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire’’ was the vault of the 
temple of the Most High—a temple 
full of worship, where light and 
shadow were forever telling of the 
glory and mystery of God, and life 
and death were singing His praise. 
To other men this mighty shrine may 
seem empty and silent, for ‘‘there is 
no speech nor language, their voice 
cannot be heard.” But to the poets of 
the Bible those starry silences be- 


came eloquent, and as they listened 


they heard harmonious voices chant- 
ing unutterable things. And _ they 
were wont to pass quickly, almost 
abruptly, trom the beauty of earth 
and sky to the more awful beauty of 
the moral law within the soul, and to 
the duty of man which proceeds from 
the essential character of God. 

For, if Nature is a temple, its holy 
of holies is the Heart of Man, where 
is inscribed the living Law of the 
HKternal. The two great characters of 
the Bible are God and the Soul, and 
their eternal life together, in its 
depth, its richness, its revealing woa- 
der, makes the romance of the Book 
of Books. With what glowing imagery 
the Bible seeks to make vivid the 
vital intimacy of that ineffable fellow- 
ship which is the secret of life, as it 
is the soul of religion. Now God is the 
Vine and we the branches; now He is 
the Potter and we the clay in His 
hand. How beautiful, too, is the pic- 
ture of God as the Builder, ‘‘whose 
temple ye are.’’ More intimate still is 
the image of God as a Writer, and we 
His “living letters known and read 
of all men.’ But no similitude of the 
fellowship of God and the soul is more 
striking, more hauntingly suggestive, 
than that which tells us that God is 
a Master Poet, and that ‘‘we are His 
poem.’ For poetry is the loftiest form 
of speech, the most vivid and reveal- 
ing, testing the limits of language, its 
laws and cadences. 


There is no need that we pause to 
define poetry, as so many have tried 
to do and failed. It is enough to keep 
in mind that a poem, whether it be 
written in stones, or tones, or words, 
is a form of personal self-expression 
—a mood, a thought, a passion, a hope 
or dream leaping hot out of the heart 
of the poet, and soaring aloft like a 
skylark. Such an insight, or image, 
throws light equally upon our human- 
ity and upon the genius of its Author. 
Poetry is of many kinds, lyric, tragic, 
epic, but one fact underlies its various 
forms; it is always personal. Take any 
poem, and it will tell you the inner- 
most faith and hope and vision of its 
writer, the temper of his spirit and the 
quality of his genius. If, then, human- 
ity is a Divine poem in the writing, 
we must find in the troubled, tragic, 
pathetic life of man the highest dis- 
closure of God. Sunsets are sacra- 
ments, but the heart of a little child 
tells us more of God than the splendor 
of the western sky. 


What a reading of our restless, as- 
piring human life. How true it is to 
the deep heart of the Bible, which 
sings in So many keys and tones of 
the religious life as an intimate per- 
sonal fellowship with God. Alas! we 
miss this tender, revealing music in 
the religion of today, when men are 
trying to worship a Principle, an 
Ideal, and science has woven a web 
of laws and forces with which to hide 
the face of God. There are those who 
talk glibly of “the constructive prin- 
ciple of the universe’ and the like, 
as if a principle ever constructed any- 
thing, even a sewing machine. Much 
is said about the laws of Nature, as if 
a law were anything apart from a 
Lawgiver; a8 if what we call laws 
were anything more than the habits 
of a Mind that initiates, impels and 
controls all things. Men hesitate to use 
the word Person with respect to God, 
thinking that it means limitation. Of 
course any name is inadequate for 
“the Nameless One of an hundred 
names,’ but He who made ug what 
we are cannot be less than we are. 
And since personality is the highest 
achievement of man, it is also the 
highest revelation of God. 

As a result of all this emphasis upon 
the impersonal, our religion has lost 
its glow, its color, its joyous and re- 
deeming melody; its poetry has  be- 
come prose—and sometimes mere 
doggerel. What we need is to put our 
souls to schoo] to the wise old Bible, 
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if so that we may recapture its direct. 
ness of vision, its profound and healing 
mysticism, its sense of the soul as the 
eternal world; in short, its poetry of 
faith. For religion is life illumined by 
that subtle light and fire and inward 
splendor which, at times, shines 
through the world and touches our 
minds with ineffable beauty; a  har- 
mony in the soul amid the conflicts 
of sense and time; a sense of the eter- 
nal rhythm which makes the life of 
a good man a poem, ag Milton said 
the life of a poet should be. It finds 
its highest form in Christianity, which 
is the religion of a Person, whose 
spirit is love, whose salvation is a 
friendship. It is poetry believed in, 
poetry become the guide of life, aye, 
poetry revealed as the essence of the 
human life of God, who by His 
grace and mercy would evoke in each 
of us a new authentic strain of His 
old, immorta] song. 

Also, we must remember that it is 
the mark of every true poem that, 
while its author seems to say one 
thing, he intends to say, and to the 
intelligent reader does say, something 
else, something quite other and 
deeper. He teaches by indirection, 
using parables, symbols, metaphors— 
which are only parables in the small 
—the better to say what a crude lit- 
eralism can never utter. For example: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning on the 
bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide 
asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home, 


as moving seems 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark; 
And may there be no _ sadness 
farewell, 
When I embark; 


of 


For, though from out this bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


Suppose we should read that lyric 
of the life everlasting literally, what 
would it mean? Nothing but the mus- 


ings of a sentimental sailor who had 
been annoyed by weeping farewells, 
and who wished to be left alone; 
nothing else—albeit set to stately mu- 
sic and clothed with a rich vestiture 
of language. Of the real meaning of 
the poet such a reading would not get 
the slightest idea. Indeed, this pro- 
saic interpretation fits the poem from 
end to end, save that we might won- 
der why the sailor hoped to meet his 
pilot after he had crossed the bar and 
not before, The poet said one thing, 
but he had in mind not the sailing of 
a ship at twilight, but the solemn 
mystery of death in which the soul 
sets sail on a dark and shadowy sea; 
and as he thought of death, there 
arose in his memory the murmur of 
the mighty sea as he had heard it 
on the Lincolnshire coast as a boy. 

Here is also a key to our interpre- 
tation of the divine poetry of life. If 
we take it literally, it often seems 
prosaic enough, if not sordid; but 
that is to miss its meaning, as a liter- 
alist would miss the deep, far-echo- 
ing meaning of Crossing the Bar. Now 
a cynic is a man who reads the poetry 
of God literally, just as if one should 
read the Parable of the Sower as so 
much advice to farmers about not 
wasting their seed on trodden paths, 
brier patches, and stony places. Of 
course the parable says all that very 
plainly, but to those who have ears 
to hear it says, and was Intended to 
say, something infinitely higher and 
deeper. It even helps us to understand 
the cynic himself, upon whose stony 
mind the seeds of a sweeter truth fall 
in vain. Just so must we read life, not 
lin bare literalness, else much if not all 
of its poetry will vanish, but as a sym- 
bol, a parable, a prophecy. What the 
eynic says is all true, but it ig not the 
whole truth of that poem which is be- 
ing published, canto by canto, as the 
Divine life unfolds itself in the life 
of humanity. 


In the seventy-third Psalm, just now 
read, the singer tells us how and why 
he was tempted to take a low, cyni- 
cal view of life. He had seen the pros- 
perity of the wicked, and it baffled 
him. It ig the old story. He saw men 
whom he knew to be bad, living in 
luxury, and men whom he knew to be 
good and true, suffering oppression. 
Their eyes stood out with fatness, they 
had more than heart could _ wish, 
while the righteous were in rags. As 
he thought about it, his heart grew 
bitter, his faith faltered, and his head 
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ached. He was almost ready to say 
that he had lived uprightly in vain 
and to no avail. Indeed, he almost 
said it, almost, but not quite—and 
then he went into a sanctuary. There 
he saw men and women and _ little 
children bowing in the presence of 
the Unseen, lifting up hearts in 
prayer, and he was made to feel, as 
any man must feel who thinks of it, 
that so long as humanity bows in 
prayer it is not wholly base, and that 
the heart of man is not utterly given 
over to pride and lust and greed. He 
was ashamed at having thought such 
evil thoughts, and cried out, ‘O, 
Lord, I was a beast before Thee.” 


Unfortunately, not every one is 
held back from slipping into a low, 
vulgar, cynical view of life, as the 
Psalmist was. Cynics there are a 
plenty, and after hearing one of them 
talk one feels that it is a less heinous 
thing to fall from an ideal under the 
stress of some passion than not to be 
able to fall because you are already 
at the bottom. Such a man _ betrays 
himself in a few moments. Let him 
speak of any high and sacred thing, 
and one can tell from the tone of his 
voice, from hig attitude of mind, 
whether he has kept alive the white 
bird in his bosom. If not, there is a 
sneer in his words, implicit or ex- 
pressed, and you are made to feel that 
there is no such thing as goodness in 
the world. Not a man of us—nor a 
woman—but is in danger of falling 
into that miry pit. Imperceptibly, un- 
less we keep our hearts attuned to a 
high idealism, we slip into a low way 
of thinking about life—and, ultimate- 
ly, into a low way of living. 


Chesterton is never more. serious 
than when he seems to be most funny, 
as when he said that if he were look- 
ing for rooms in a boarding house the 
first question he would like to ask 
the landlady would be, not as to her 
terms, but what is her total view of 
the universe. Of course, if he asked 
such a question, she would shut the 
door in his face, not wishing to have 
a lunatic in her house. None the less, 
as he said truly, if he knew she was 
right in her view of life, everything 
else would be right. Then the heat 
would be right, and the gas, and the 
food. But if her philosophy were 
wrong, if she held that life is a thing 
she could dodge or manage, he could 
not be sure that anything would be 
right. After that manner he taught 


the old truth that it is the inner alti- 
tude and habit of thought which de- 
termines the worth of our years. Life 
brings many misfortunes, and its poe- 
try is often hard to translate, but the 
last and worst calamity is to let go of 
faith and adopt an attitude of laugh- 
ing cynicism in such a world as this. 


At times the story of our race, sat- 


urated with blood and blistered with 
tears, reads like a long-drawn trag- 


edy, an inharmonious jargon, desti- 
tute of all rational right to be. Wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, men of every 


moral quality are led on or dragged 
to horrible destinies. Yet we do not 
see the end, and have no right to 
judge the poem of the life of human- 
ity by the few lines that we can de- 
cipher here and there. The mighty 
poem of Dante was called the Divine 
Comedy, not because it is funny, but 
because it ends well—rising from the 
depths of Inferno to the Paradise of 
a redeemed and glorified humanity. 
Even so, let us hold the high faith, not 
easily held amid the shadows of time, 
that the mightier Poet whose song is 
slowly unfolding in ‘the still sad 
music of humanity” will win a tri- 
umphant strain from the sorrow and 
tragedy of human life, and that at 
last, as in the beginning, the morning 


stars will sing together the jubilee 
of the world. 
Just so with our own lives; the 


poem of our days has thus far been 
legible only in a blotted text, black- 
lettered and full of errors; but the 
end is not yet. If death be the end of 
all, life may indeed be read as a poem 
of heart-breaking tragedy, but no one 
has a right to read it so. Wait till the 
final stanzas are added. Sin can lose 
its stain, and moral pollution can 
give place to heavenly purity. Even 
now, amid the darkness of this earth, 
apocalyptic visions of the coming 
City of God are cast upon the curtain 
that veils the future. He whose poem 
we are knows His art, and though 
our lives are torn and imperfect, we 
each may make the epitaph of 
Franklin his own: 


“Franklin, Printer, like the cover 
of an old book, its contents torn out, 
stripped of its lettering and gilding, 
lies here, food for worms; but the 
work shall not be wholly lost, for it 
will, as he believed, appear once more 
in a new and perfect edition, correct- 
ed and amended, by the Author.” 
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Prayer 
Lord of our Lives, whose poems wé 
are, forgive what evil we have done, 
what error we have wrought; bless 
the good we may have done—let it 
grow, that by its grace others may be 
led to a higher good, a sweeter truth, 


and a more melodious faith. Bless 
us aS we part, and bring us together 
again, if so it may be, in the fellow- 
ship of prayer and praise—if not here, 
then out yonder with the dwellers of 
the City on the Hill. In His name, 


Amen. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE STATE ENCAMPMENT OF THE IOWA G.A.R., 


SIOUX CITY, JUNE 9—LINCOLN 


Commander, members of the Grand 
Army, and ladies and gentlemen: 

Every nation has its typical man; 
every people has its character in 
whom is embodied the faith, the gen- 
ius and the spirit of that people. It has 
been held that the best story of the 
world is the story of its great epoch- 
making men, Thus the moral idealism 
of the Hebrews found embodiment in 
Moses, who walked upon the heights 
and made eternal truth inhabit human 
hearts. Julius Caesar was the Roman 
spirit magnified and clarified; and if 
we would wish to know what Greece 
was, not as the poets saw it, but as it 
really was, we have only to know 
Euripides. It was not Goethe with his 
culture, but Martin Luther with his 
rude vigor and his rich humanity, who 
incarnated the soul of Germany, The 
typical man of modern Italy is Maz- 
zini; of Russia, Tolstoi. 


The typical man of America, the one 
in whom the mighty and tender spirit 
of this republic found incarnation as 
in no other, was Abraham Lincoln. 
(Applause.) <A child of the south like 
Lee, a leader of the north like Grant, 
he grew up in the valley of the Father 
of Waters, the son of a pioneer; grew 
to be so tall of soul that he was the 
one master mind of his period who 
could see the whole scene, and embody 
in his life and his character the stu- 
pendous tragedy in which he stood. 
Men like Lowell and Emerson saw 
Lincoln for what he was while he was 
alive—that is, they saw him not only 
as a man but as a symbol, and it was 
this vision that led Lowell to call him 
“The first American”; and it led Em- 
erson to say, “He is the representa- 
tive of this continent.” 

Therefore about such a man there is 
a certain mystery, a vague pervasive 
appeal to all that is native and noble 
with us, a sanctity half tragic and half 
triumphant. If anyone wishes to know 
what America means, he has only to 
look into the face of Lincoln, so strong, 
So gentle, so human, written all over 
with the hieroglyphics of sorrow, yet 
having lines where smiles fell asleep 
when they were weary. If anyone 
would know the spirit of America, 
that which has created this republic, 
he need only study that face with the 
marks of struggle in it, the light of 
high resolve, the touch of an infinite 


pity; a face neither rudely masculine 
nor softly feminine, yet having in it 
something to remind you of the boy 
and the mother behind the man. To 
study that face with its deep-set eyes 
that never lie, with its rugged gentle- 
ness, is to know something of the cost 
of all progress, something of the glory 
of noble human sacrifice. 

What was the spirit that found in- 
carnation in Lincoln? It was the spirit 
of America. And what is that spirit? 
What is the spirit that underlies all 
our institutions, touches them with its 
light and its prophecy and which 
cements us into the first and freest of 
republics? It is not easily analyzed. 
There are those who tell us that we 
are sordid folk in America, sodden in 
materialism, and there are others who 
tell us with equal emphasis that we 
are a nation of incurable idealists. 

Now the fact of the matter is that 
both of these statements are true, and 
that the glory of America lies in the 
fact that it has a robust realism and 
common sense, shot thru and trans- 
figured by spiritual fineness, by lofty 
idealism. Stephen Graham, having 
followed the Russian pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, thought to follow the poor 
emigrants to America, and he de- 
scribed his journey as a journey from 
the most mythical of all lands to the 
most material. And yet if we place 
Tolstoi as the typical man of Russia, 
typical of its light and shadow, of its 
strength and its gentleness, alongside 
of Lincoln as the typical man of 
America, who will say that America 
has no mysticism or idealism at its 
heart? Was it not Tolstoi who, look- 
ing across the world fifty years ago 
when Lincoln fell, said, “He was a 
Christ in miniature.”’ 

These two things must always be 
kept together, our robust common 
sense and our spiritual idealism. Be- 
cause this is so, because this is really 
the spirit of our republic, we have 
grown in our midst two types of men. 
There is, first of all, the practical, 
sagacious man who sees things as they 
are, takes hold of them firmly, and 
makes them obey his will—such a 
man as Franklin, ‘our Shakespeare 
with his wings clipped.” Then there 
is the other type of man, all sensitive- 
ness and suffering, who feels the 
weight of human woe—such a man as 
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John Woolman, the Quaker. Food 
cooked by the hands of slaves he could 
not eat. Any form of cruelty afflicted 
him with “bowedness of spirit,’ to use 
his own words. He was a man who 
suffered not only for the sins but in 
the sorrows of his fellow men. 

Now the glory of Lincoln was that 
he had a nature spacious enough, rich 
enough, deep enough, high enough, to 
include within himself both of these 
types and be as practical as Benjamin 
Franklin and as humane as John 
Woolman. That is to say, he united 
within himself that robust realism, 
that splendid common sense, with the 
gentler, finer, loftier spirit that has 
lent wings to our poets and visions to 
our prophets. A mind relentless in its 
search for the truth, he had qa heart 
that was limitless in its charity, and 
it is because he was large enough to 
embody the whole spirit of our repub- 
lic that he has become and is today a 
symbol of that to which men would 
commit their souls and would follow 
as they follow a Star. 

To tell you in detail of the making 
of this man would be impossible in a 
brief hour like this, how a man who 
grew up in the back yard of a repub- 
lic, ascended in an hour of revolution 
to the loftiest height that a human be- 
ing may occupy upon this earth; how 
a village fabulist and athlete was so 
trained by God in the discipline and 
vicissitudes of life that he became the 
heroic leader of a great nation in its 
hour of tragedy; how the young lad 
who wrote the fantastic lines of “‘The 
Chronicles of Reuben,” could at last 
write the simple and great words of 
the Gettysburg address—this would be 
to tell a story which, did we not know 
it to be a fact, would be counted a 
great romance, as indeed it is. 
“Blend of mirth and sadness, 

and tears, 
Quaint knight-errant of the pioneers, 
Homely hero born of storm and sod. 
A peasant prince and masterpiece of 
God.”’ 

Instead then, of telling the story of 
Lincoln in detail, which is so well 
known, but not all known by any 
means, for I could tell you. much that 
has not been printed about him; in- 
stead of telling that story, let me ask 
you to consider three things. First of 
all, the problem through which Lin- 
coln had to think his way. Yes, he 
had a rich humor, he had a homely 
common sense, he had a tender heart. 
but when all is said, perhaps, the 


smiles 


greatest thing about Lincoln was his 
genius as a thinker. And this mighty 
thinker, this mighty mind, strong 
and sure in its power, was confronted 
with one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that ever faced the thinker, not 
an abstract question, but a real prob- 
lem, how to abolish slavery and yet 
to preserve the Union. 


There were men at that time, good 
men, true men, noble men, who 
thought they saw through the prob- 
lem, The madcaps and hotspurs of 
the South thought they saw through 
the problem, and that it could be 
solved by secession. The radicals of 
the North were equally sure that they 
saw through the problem and that it 
could be solved in the same manner. 
But the greater mind, who saw the 
larger scene, and grappled with the 
larger problem, was not so certain. 
Radical in his sympathy, he was the 
most tantalizing conservative of men. 
Lincoln was a man who hated slavery 
as much as Wendell Phillips or Love- 
joy could hate it, and who yet had 
the insight to see beyond that prob- 
lem the greater issue of the existence 
of the Union, and as he said in his 
letter to Greeley, he wished ‘‘to save 
the Union, without slavery if possible, 
with slavery if we must, but to save 
the Union.”’ 


Lincoln knew that neither the 
North nor the South would ever go to 
war on the slavery issue alone. He 
saw more deeply than they saw who 
think that the slavery issue was the 
real cause of the Civil War. It was the 
immediate inciting cause, but the real 
cause lay further back and deeper 
down, and Lincoln understood it. He 
understood that only a tiny fraction 
of the people in the South, a little 
more than one-eighth, owned slaves 
at all. To be sure, that tiny fraction 
was an aristocracy which dominated 
the South, the press and the pulpit of 
the South, and dared to make its exit 
from power a signal for revolution. 
Nevertheless it was only a small mi- 
nority of the people of the South. 
No, Lincoln perceived that old scion 
that had obtained in our history from 
the very foundation of the republic. 
He understood, as we ought to under- 
stand today, that the shot fired in 
southeastern Europe or the militarism 
of the German Empire are only the 
superficial inciting causes of that stu- 
pendous conflict now dragging its 
bloody way along in Europe. If we 
look deeply into our own history it 
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will be clear to us that back of the 
slavery problem two civilizations ex- 
isted on our shores, two ideals of life, 
two philosophies of government, each 
growing and struggling to be upper- 
most, and that the clash was inevit- 
able. Just as above the war in Europe 
today, as above the ancient conflict in 
Troy, there are two battles waging, 
one in the invisible air, a battle of 
ideas and of ideals like the battle of 
the gods and goddesses around an- 
cient Troy; the other upon the blood- 
stained earth between the peoples of 
Europe; just so above the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, above the long lines of 
blue and gray that swept to and fro 
on those three days, there was a con- 
flict of ideals between feudalism and 
democracy. 

May I not tell you that I speak this 
afternoon as a child of the South, 
as a son of a southern soldier, and 
count it a great honor to speak to the 
men who fought my fathers? There- 
fore I surely ought to know the spirit 
and history of the South. The south- 
ern civilization was noble and beau-~ 
tiful; it had culture; it had _ refine- 
ment; it had an instinct and art of 
hospitality unsurpassed. Nevertheless 
it was a feudalism, resting in large 
part upon the basis of slavery, and 
an institution like that, however gra- 
cious it may be in its social charm, 
could not permanently endure in a 
republic. 

It was this clash of fundamental 
ideals which caused the Civil War. 
Mark Twain understood that when he 
said that the Civil War was a fignt 
between Sir Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns. Down south we read Sir Wal- 
ter Scott for his pride of blood and 
extraction, his pictures of old  chiv- 
alry, his romances of old aristocracy. 
It was he who made every other man 
in the south either a Major or a Col- 
onel. In the North Robert Burns 
reigned. He was the favorite and best 
loved poet of Lincoln, and he it was 
who said and set to the everlasting 
music of truth that “A man is a man 
for a’ of that,’ whether black or 
white or brown. It was the clash of 
these two ideals that issued in the 
Civil War. No one understood this 
more perfectly than the calm, clear- 
seeing Lincoln, who had no bitterness 
and no illusions; and his only solution 
for the slavery problem was to limit 
it, push it back into the corner of 
the republic and let it die of its own 
rot, or else buy up’ the slaves outright 


and return them to the land whence 
they came. And while he meditated 
upon the problem and prayed over it 
through the long years, when at last 
he came face to face with the task, 
of a sudden the cloud of war covered 
him and the storm broke upon him; 
but he had thought his way through 
with a seerlike power of thought 
given only to the loftiest of the sons 
of men, 


Not only had he to think his way 
through the problem, but he had to 
convince his fellow citizens that his 
was the right way, and this required 
that he be a great master of speech. 
All now agree that no voice speaking 
in the last century uttered words so 
much like those mighty words that 
speak to us out of the old Hebrew 
centuries and which still live and 
flash in the Bible. For this task he 
had trained himself assiduously, 
faithfully, learning the use of words, 
their weight and power, learning how 
to write a sentence with the fewest 
possible words and to write it so lu- 
cidly that not even a shadow would 
hang over his meaning. Thus he 
trained himself through long years 
of austere discipline and at last 
stood forth at the call of a great crit- 
ical hour and spoke with the ultimate 
grace of simplicity words that fell 
like the hush and the thrill of an ap- 
parition. There are those here, no 
doubt, who heard Lincoln speak. They 
know that he spoke calmly, with very 
few gestures, with a voice that had in 
it very little native melody, but that 
his words seemed surcharged with 
moral electricity; that he spoke asa 
prophet of righteousness and _ not 
simply as a politician; and that there 
were hours like the close of the de- 
bate at Ottawa, like the evening when 
he delivered the speech in Springfield 
in which he said “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand,’ hours of 
vision, of conquest, when the souls 
of men heard only their own voices 
in the tones of the orator. That is why, 
just as the speech of Pericles, in 
praise of the heroes of Marathon, has 
lived these more than two thousand 
years, just so the great and simple 
words of the great and simple Lincoln 
at Gettysburg will live as long as men 
love liberty and as long as our lan- 
guage and our history endure. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Nevertheless we somehow instinct- 
ively distrust the mere orator. The 
more fascinating he is in his speech, 
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the more willing we are to listen to 
him in his gracious appeal, the more 
certain we are not to commit the 
greatest responsibility into his hands. 
That is why we have so remorselessly 
defeated some of the most lovable 
and charming men in our history 
when they aspired to sit in the White 
House. We loved them too well to vote 
for them. Here again Lincoln was the 
exception to the rule. Not only  be- 
cause he lived in an hour of revolu- 
tion but because of the quality of his 
genius, because God had providently 
trained him to think, to speak, and to 
do, in an hour of upheaval this man 
who had never held an executive of- 
fice, who was utterly untried, was lift- 
ed and given the reins of supreme 
power by the confidence of a great 
nation. And just as he was a victori- 
ous thinker, just as he was trium- 
phant as an orator, even so with that 
capacity for growth which always 
inarked his life, he measured up to 
his task and proved himself to be one 
ot the most alert, sagacious, far-seeing, 
patient executives the world has ever 
known. (Applause.) 

Surely a shrewder man has never 
lived among us. His divination of 
coming events, his power to read hu- 
man nature were almost uncanny. The 
strategy with which he managed that 
company of able men, the ablest at 
his command, who formed his cabinet, 
ruling them while letting them think 
that they were ruling him, graciously 
swaying them and moulding them 
when they were sure that they were 
directing him, the almost unearthly 
strategy of the man in that difficult 
position will remain as a testimony 
to his canniness. But more than all, 
during the dreadful ordeal of blood 
and fire and tears, when passions were 
wild and grew wilder, he was great 
enough to keep a heart of unalloyed 
gentleness, pity, and forgiveness, and 
this it was that enshrined him not 
only in the hearts of the men of this 
republic, but in the hearts of humanity 
everywhere; so that wherever man 
struggles and aspires, wherever he 
seeks to rise above harsh conditions 
and wherever he demands the rights 
that belong to manhood, the right to 
stretch his arms and his soul, and live 
and love and look up at the stars, 
somehow, no matter what language he 
speaks or in what corner of the world 
he lives, somehow he feels that Lin- 
coln is his friend. And it was the 
splendid quality of common sense, of 


sagacious reading of life, of deep pity, 
all touched with this magical thing, 
this mystical thing that we call hu- 
man sympathy that in him was almost 
divine, that makes his words to this 
day rise up and march with the hearts 
of men wherever they are heard and 
read. 

How different the day in which 
he lived. To those of us who are 
young it seems incredible that our 
fathers could have found no petter 
way of solving the slavery issue than 
to draw their swords and throw their 
scabbards away. To us it seems im- 
possible that anyone could have lis- 
tened to the words of Lincoln on that 
drizzly February day from the rear 
platform of an old Wabash train when 
he left Springfield and started to 
Washington, that anyone could have 
heard those words and read them and 
misunderstood the temper of the man. 
Yet the hour was so dark, the misun- 
derstanding so unfortunate, that even 
the sweetest and gentlest and wisest 
words were twisted and distorted until 
they seemed to mean something ut- 
terly alien from their spirt. This seems 
so incredible to us because we cannot 
realize that the sense of national unity 
now so strong, so victorious, and so 
beautiful did not exist before the Civil 
War. It was in that ordeal that we 
became, for the first time, a nation. If 
the Revolutionary War was our birth 
period, then the Civil War was our 
wild and stormy era of adolescence— 
stormy it was, as you men well know, 
the period in which the spiritual char- 
acter of our republic was formed and 
fixed and, as I have said, we became 
really for the first time a nation. That 
is why no matter what the problem is, 
no matter what the provocation, no 
man north or south or east or west 
ever thinks for an instant of rending 
the nation apart in order to solve it. 
(Applause.) 

Before that the idea of secession 
might appear, now in Massachusetts, 
now in South Carolina. We were a 
loose federation of states, but in the 
tragedy and terror of civil war we 
were cemented by our mutual red 
blood into one vast loyal legion. Even 
so it will be in Europe — perhaps 
not so quickly ag with us, because we 
were a people of one race, of one 
language and of one religion. Yet 
strange as it may seem, war, instead 
of estranging men, brings them to- 
gether and is the harbinger of new 
unities, the awful blood her preface 
of new harmonies. Truly we ought 
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to learn this much from Lincoln and 
the period through which he lived. 

By as much as we are true to the 
spirit of Lincoln with his homely old 
morality, with his great and simple 
common sense, with his unfathomable 
gentleness, by aS much.as we are 
true to Lincoln in his faith in the 
great common people, by SO much are 
we true to the faith and ideals of this 
republic. Forever memorable in our 
history was the confidence which 
Lincoln had in this democratic exper- 
iment. He knew that you can fool all 
the people part of the time and a part 
of the people all of the time, but ne 
knew that at last after wanderings 
they would come around to the truth 
and that no man can fool all of the 
people all of the time. He knew that 
they are often swept by gusts of pas- 
sion and played upon by the arts of 
the demagogue, but that when all 
angry sentiment has. settled and the 
sediment rests at the bottom, and the 
mind of the nation is calm, that it re- 
flects the eternal truth; and in that 
ultimate clarity of the vision of the 
great masses he trusted and for it he 
waited. This it was that made him 
so strong as a leader. This it was that 
gave him a patience almost superhu- 
man, and because he trusted the peo- 
Dle they trusted him and were willing 
to pay to him and to that for which 
he stood “the last full measure of 
devotion” as many of your comrades 
did on fields now long past and cover- 
ed with grasses of many years. 

Times have changed! We have be- 
come more complex, yet methinks 
that at heart today—at heart, mind 
you, down below the surface indica- 
tions—the soul of this nation is as 
sound and pure and sweet and strong 
and heroic as it was fifty years ago. 
And should an hour of crisis strike 
today, the young men who seem so 
flippant and so careless, would sud- 
denly stand erect, as you men _ did 
fifty years ago, and pay to the flag of 
today the same devotion, the same 
heroic sacrifice which marked the 
men half a century ago. Pray God 
that no such crisis may come, but let 
us believe that the equivalents of 
Lincoln and Grant are in our country 
law offices and on our farms and in 
our colleges. 

We are young as the lives of na- 
tions go. Our golden age is in the 
future and may it be long in coming, 
for the golden age is always the sun- 
set. Today we are face to face with 
a great hour of crisis and men north 


who wore the blue, and men south 

who wore the gray, and men east and 

west, however much they may differ 

in detail and opinion, will stand as one 

man in this republic behind the man 

who sits today where Lincoln sat. 

(Applause.) And they will reverently 

invoke the majesty of the God of our 

fathers, as one of our poets has done 

in these words: 

O Thou whose equal purpose runs 

In drops of rain and streams or suns, 

And with a soft compulsion rolls 

The green earth on her snowy poles, 

O Thou who keepest in thy ken 

The times of flowers, the dooms of 
men, 

Stretch out a mighty wing above, 

Be tender to the land we love. 


If all the huddlers from the storm 
Have found her hearthstone white and 
warm, 

If she has made them free and glad, 
Sharing, with all, the good she had, 
If she has blown the very dust 
From her bright balance, to be just, 
O, spread a mighty wing above, 

Be tender to the land we love. 


When in the dark eternal tower 

The star clock strikes her tria] hour— 

When for her no more avail 

Her sea-blue shield and mountain 
mail; 

But sweeping wide, 
Lakes, 

The battle on her forehead breaks, 

Throw Thy victorious wing above, 

Be lightning for the land we love. 

(Applause.) 


from Gulf to 


A mountain is a mystery; such was 
Lincoln. It is tall, isolated, alone; so 
was he, It has fissures and _ crevices 
that would disfigure the beauty of a 
hill, but which constitute no blemish 
upon its massive nobility. Amid its 
crags are sheltered nooks where flow- 
ers bloom and streamlets flash in the 
sunlight. But there are also huge 
masses of denuded rock which tel] of 
the harsh attrition of earlier times. 
The clouds that gather about its 
peak lend it an air of lonesomeness 
and melancholy. Mighty storms make 
war upon it, waging battle with the 
swift strokes of lightning to the music 
of deep-toned thunders. But it re- 
mains unchanged, unshaken. In all 
moods, in all mists, in all sunlights 
its mission remains the same, The 
same God that made the mountain 
made the man, and His ways are past 
finding out. (Applause.) 
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